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The October Review 


The services industry division is often 
alleged to be “recession-proof.” Like 
many other strong generalizations about 
large groups, this statement is not quite 
universally true. For one thing, William 
C. Goodman shows early on in his ar- 
ticle that while the division may not lose 
jobs in NBER-designated periods of re- 
cession, the rate of job growth drops 
significantly. As this would lead one to 
suspect, there are indeed important seg- 
ments of the services division that do 
decline in employment during recession. 
Perhaps most notable among these are 
engineering and management services, 
personal services, and miscellaneous 
repair services. Only the health care in- 
dustry bucks the trend by adding sig- 
nificantly more jobs in times of eco- 
nomic decline than it does during ex- 
pansions. 

Retirement, we have heard it said, will 
be the “health care issue” of the coming 
decades in that it will be the central con- 
cern of senior policymakers and social 
scientists. Murray Gendell traces the evo- 
lution of the average age of retirement in 
his article. He finds that the average age 
of retirement began to decline again in the 
1990s after pausing in the 1970s and 
1980s. According to Gendell’s calcula- 
tions, retirement ages declined by 5 years 
or more from the early 1950s to the early 
1970s, were roughly stable in the late 
1970s through the 1980s, and have edged 
down in the 1990s. 

Maury Gittleman and William J. 
Wiatrowski provide a guide to using and 
understanding the wage query section 
of the Bureau’s latest data extraction 
tool. In addition to a brief look at the 
mechanics of using the one-screen Cre- 
ate Customized Tables tool, Gittleman 
and Wiatrowski explain the statistical 
infrastructure of the model-based esti- 
mates that are a unique feature of the 
wage query system. 


Productivity comparison 


In 2000, the labor productivity growth 
rate for manufacturing was the highest 
in the United States among the 10 coun- 
tries for which comparable data were 
available. The labor productivity in- 
crease in the United States was 7.1 per- 
cent, followed by 6.0 percent and 5.8 
percent in Germany and France, respec- 
tively. The productivity growth rates in 
Canada and Norway were the lowest 
among the countries compared, at 1.2 
percent and 1.1 percent, respectively. 
Additional information is available in 
“International Comparisons of Manu- 
facturing Productivity and Unit Labor 
Cost Trends, 2000,” news release USDL 
01-280. 


Annual pay trends 


The average annual pay of U.S. workers 
rose by 5.9 percent in 2000, according to 
preliminary data. This compares with a 
4.4-percent rise in 1999. This pay growth 
in 2000 was the highest in the 1990-2000 
period. Moreover, the 2000 increase in 
average annual pay was the largest since 
1982, when pay rose by 6.7 percent. 

Massachusetts and California experi- 
enced the largest percentage increases 
in average annual pay from 1999 to 2000 
(9.8 and 9.6 percent, respectively). Mas- 
sachusetts’ strong performance reflected 
above-average pay growth in nearly all 
the major industries, especially in fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate (16.5 
percent), services (11.9 percent), and 
manufacturing (10.7 percent). In Califor- 
nia, the largest percentage increases in 
pay and occurred in manufacturing (16.2 
percent), services (12.2 percent), and fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate (10.0 
percent). 

Among industry divisions, the larg- 
est over-the-year percentage pay in- 
crease in the private sector was regis- 
tered in the finance, insurance, and real 
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estate division (9.1 percent) in 2000. The 
next largest were in manufacturing and 
services (6.8 percent each), followed by 
mining (6.4 percent). The smallest pay 
gain in 2000 among the major private in- 
dustry divisions occurred in the trans- 
portation, communications, and public 
utilities industry (4.4 percent). The an- 
nual pay increase for the public sector, 
which includes Federal, State, and local 
government, was 4.1 percent. 

Find more information on pay in 2000 
in “Average Annual Pay By State and 
Industry, 2000,” news release USDL 0]— 
Py. 


Wages in foreign factories 


Average hourly compensation costs in 
U.S. dollars for production workers in 
manufacturing in 28 foreign economies 
declined to 76 percent of the U.S. level in 
2000 from 80 percent in 1999. Compensa- 
tion costs relative to the United States 
continued to decline in Canada and 
throughout Europe in 2000, while relative 
costs rose in Japan, Korea, Mexico, and 
Taiwan. 

The recent decline of relative com- 
pensation costs in 17 European econo- 
mies studied resulted in higher compen- 
sation costs in the United States than 
in Europe for the first time since 1989. In 
2000, average costs in the United States 
were 7 percent higher than for Europe, 
after being 7 percent lower in 1999. Ad- 
ditional information is available in “In- 
ternational Comparisons of Hourly 
Compensation Costs for Production 
Workers in Manufacturing, 2000,” news 
release USDL 01-311. L] 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be sent 
to the Editor-in-Chief at the addresses 
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Employment in services industries 
affected by recessions and expansions 


Although employment in the Services Division has had 
a recession-resistant image, some industries 

within Services do lose jobs while others gain 

more jobs than usual during recessions 


he services industries’ reputation of re- 
sisting recessions is well deserved in one 
sense, as most of the major groups within 
the Services Division, as well as the division as 
a whole, generally do not show a net decline in 
employment from the official start of a recession 
period to its completion. Employment in the di- 
vision, however, is affected by recessions. Its 
growth in jobs slows considerably, and with sta- 
tistical significance. Furthermore, most of the 
division’s 16 major industry groups decelerate 
in job growth or lose jobs during recessions. 
Five major groups in Services, however, are at 
least slightly countercyclical, gaining jobs faster 
during recessions than in normal times. One ex- 
tremely large and important group, healthcare, is 
countercyclical. Furthermore, healthcare shows 
counterc yclicality with statistical significance. 
This article identifies and discusses the cyclical 
and countercyclical industry groups of the Ser- 
vices Division and some of the different causes 
of cyclical and countercyclical trends. 


Methodology 


For each employment series examined in this 
analysis, quarterly averages were computed from 
seasonally adjusted monthly observations so 
that each series could be compared in trend with 
cpp, which is available as a quarterly series. 
Next, the quarter-to-quarter percent changes of 


each series were calculated. Within each series, 
the percent changes were divided into two 
groups: those during officially declared reces- 
sions and those outside of official recessions. 
The average quarterly percent change during 
recessions and the average quarterly percent 
change during other times were calculated. The 
difference between the two averages determined 
whether the series is classified in this article as 
cyclical or countercyclical; when the average 
percent change during economic expansions is 
greater than the average change during reces- 
sions, the series is called cyclical, and when the 
average percent change during recessions is 
greater than that during economic expansions, 
the series is considered countercyclical. 

The period used in this article generally starts 
at the beginning of the individual series and 
continues through the third quarter of 2000. (See 
table 1 for dates.) Later data were not used be- 
cause the state of the economy (that is, in ex- 
pansion or in recession) during the recent pe- 
riod has not been determined as of the writing of 
this article. The employment trends in Services 
since the third quarter of 2000 are described in 
the second-to-last section of this article. 

A Student’s ¢ test was applied to the reces- 
sion and nonrecession changes to see if the 
difference between the two groups of changes 
is statistically significant. Statistical signifi- 
cance implies that the series is cyclical or 
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Cyclical and countercyclical employment series from the Services Division, 1947 to 2000 


Number Loses jobs 
rou Starting point of recessions Difference’ ‘Statistical in average 
Ea eae of Boe in series significance? recessionary 
quarter? 
Total ServiceSuDivisiOMmmas-css seers recete ces ree 1947° 9 0.5 Mee oe 
Grossidomestic(onOgucti se: eerree- ses srrrsesercesr et 1947° 9 1:5 es 
Cyclical groups 
Engineering, management services................-. 1988 1 1.8 Yes ihe? 
BuUSINESS<SEIVICCS vases cece teeneetecne rieeesuaser i> 1958 6 1.4 Yes ue 
Agricultural services 1976 3 ‘let Yes a 
Automotive services 1972 4 tle Yes ms fe) 
Miscellaneous repairs 1964 5 1.0 Yes es 
icova lo [fpf Went oen aries ch eicnepne ae eens ante 1972 4 we Yes No 
Personal SCnviCeS) .a:...asssaeeccispescaresseomonet 1958 6 all Yes Yes 
Miscellaneous services .................. Senate cen 1988 1 4 No No 
Motion(pictures ae +s .0-2 sien eats rete 1988 1 4 No No 
Museums, gardens, Zoos ................ Bs Sek a 1988 1 2 No No 
Membership organizations ...............-.:.::0ccc 1972 4 mal No No 
Countercyclical groups 
Enivateveducationicn caea.cocata te nearer 1958 6 —5 No 
Begallsenvices) sea. fete iree reanrt eerie tee aears 1972 4 ~.4 No 
HealthSenviceSim 80 oe cntcc tee eee en es 1958 6 -.3 Yes 
SOCIAlESCINVICCS art nee sree mtn 1972 4 -.2 No 
Amusements, recreation 1988 1 -1 No 
'“Difference’” is the difference between the average quarter-to-quarter ter-to-quarter percent changes during recessions with those of other times. 
percent change during general economic expansions and the average quar- A two-tailed test with a 5-percent probability criterion was used. 
aren Sarge te Cuero 3 Data are available earlier than the date shown, but only data from 1947 
? Statistical significance is based on a Student's t test, comparing quar- to the third quarter of 2000 are used in this article. 


countercyclical by its nature rather than by chance and there- 
fore further implies that the series is likely to remain cyclical or 
countercyclical in the future, unless some aspect of the indus- 
try changes in a way that affects the trends of the industry’s 
employment. 

The approach used in this article, then, is designed to show 
differences in job trends between periods of general economic 
expansions and periods of recession. The results do not re- 
flect another form of cyclicality: the degree of association of 
an industry’s job trends with cpp trends within periods of 
general economic growth (neither within a single period of 
expansion nor across various expansions). Similarly, the re- 
sults stated here do not reflect the degree of association of 
industry-specific employment change with cpp change within 
a recession, nor across various recessions. In another article, 
correlations between the trend of a specific industry and the 
trend of cpp capture how the industry does or does not accel- 
erate or decelerate along with cpp over time regardless of 
whether the economy continues to expand, turns, or contin- 
ues to decline.' By contrast, this article primarily describes 
differences between a series’ trend during recessions and its 
trend during general economic expansions. 
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Caveats 


The various time-series may have differing cycles of their own, 
leading, lagging, or behaving independently of the overall 
business cycle. To compare the cyclicality of the various se- 
ries, some common basis of comparison had to be used. The 
official recession periods were chosen.? This study, then, 
may not capture all the cyclicality of employment in some 
industries, particularly any whose timing of expansion and 
contraction differs much from the general business cycle. This 
study does, however, directly reflect the various industries’ 
participation in, or reduction of the general economic cycle. 
Certain employment series in services have relatively short 
histories, starting in 1982 or later. Those series include only 
one official recession in its entirety: the recession of July 1990 
to March 1991. Possibly, the industry behaved differently in 
the one official recession than in other recessions. In the 
cases of industries with recorded employment including only 
the one recession, particular attention should be paid to sta- 
tistical significance or the lack of it. Deceleration or decline in 


the one latest recession without statistical significance may 
be by chance. 


The major industry groups 


Table | identifies which major industry groups of the services 
division have cyclical or countercyclical histories and which 
major groups show statistical significance in their cyclicality 
or countercyclicality. In the table, the major groups are di- 
vided into two categories: cyclical and countercyclical. Within 
each category, industry groups are shown in order of the 
amount of difference between their behavior in recessions 
and their behavior in general economic expansions. Specifi- 
cally, the groups within each category are ordered according 
to the difference between average quarterly percent change 
during general economic expansions and average percent 
change during recessions. Two major industry groups, engi- 
neering and management services and business services, 
have degrees of cyclicality, as indicated by their difference, 
comparable to that of cpp. Other major groups, including 
both cyclical and countercyclical ones, have milder differ- 
ences. 


The most cyclical industries 


As previously stated, the Services Division as a whole is cy- 
clical. (See chart 1.) Among the division’s major components, 
engineering and management services are most cyclical, and 
furthermore have been one of the few major groups in the 
division to lose jobs, as opposed to merely decelerating, in 
the average recessionary quarter. All of the group’s four main 
components (engineering and architectural services, account- 
ing and auditing, research and testing, and management and 
public-relations services) have been cyclical, and three of them 
(excluding only the smallest component, research and test- 
ing) have lost jobs in the average quarter of a recession. 

Engineering and management services are sold mainly to 
businesses. The engineering and architectural component 
sells 70 percent of its output to businesses, and more than 
half of that 70 percent is sold to construction contractors. 
Nine percent of the portion of output sold to businesses is 
sold to manufacturers. Contractual engineering and architec- 
tural services depend, then, on demand from construction 
and manufacturing.’ 

Eighty-four percent of the output of management and pub- 
lic-relations services is sold to businesses, most of all to the 
Services Division. Management consulting is an important 
industry within management and public relations. Both engi- 
neering and architectural services and management and 
public-relations services depend heavily on projects, as op- 
posed to ongoing production, for demand. Such projects 
include construction projects, development of new products, 
and major changes to internal business processes. Both en- 
gineering and architectural services and management and 
public-relations services show cyclicality with statistical sig- 
nificance and furthermore actually lose jobs in recessions. 

Business services, another cyclical major group (chart 2), 


include two large components, help supply and computer 
services. Both components show cyclicality with statistical 
significance. Help supply, which is composed of agencies 
that provide workers to other businesses on a contractual 
basis, employs massive numbers of workers and actually 
declines in employment during recessions. Help supply lost 
41,000 workers from January 1982 (the earliest point in the 
time-series, which happened to be during a recession) to the 
end of the recession in November 1982 and lost 56,000 work- 
ers in the recession of the early nineties. The computer ser- 
vices industry, which includes production of software, has a 
longer time-series (since 1972). During recessions, the indus- 
try has slowed but has not lost jobs. Somewhat like engineer- 
ing and management services, help supply and computer ser- 
vices benefit from projects as well as from ongoing activities. 
While some employees who are furnished by staffing agen- 
cies may work indefinitely or intermittently for clients, others 
are used for specific temporary activities. Computer services 
include custom software creation, as in a corporate, military, 
or nondefense government project; the corporate projects are 
often designed to improve a business process. 

Like engineering and architectural services, agricultural 
services, because of their Jandscaping and horticultural com- 
ponent, are partially dependent on the level of activity in con- 
struction. Agricultural services also have a cyclical history. 
Although they sell a majority (60 percent) of their output to 
businesses, the growth in sales has been mainly in sales to 
consumers, who may also cut back on professional horticul- 
tural services when they become unemployed or become less 
confident of continued employment. 

Automotive services also are cyclical. Passenger-car 
rental and leasing, automotive repair, and other automotive 
services, such as car washes, are all cyclical with statistical 
significance. Automotive repair, the largest component, is 
most responsible for the cyclicality of automotive services as 
a whole. 

The miscellaneous repair industry also is cyclical. Sur- 
prisingly perhaps, most of its output (71 percent) is sold to 
businesses. The largest chunk of its sales to businesses 
(about a third of the portion of output sold to businesses) is 
purchased by the manufacturing division, suggesting that 
warranty work accounts for much of the output of the miscel- 
laneous repair industry. Reduced sales of appliances and 
other machinery during recessions would account for a con- 
siderable loss of warranty business. The miscellaneous repair 
business does lose jobs, instead of just decelerating, during 
the average recessionary quarter. 

The lodging industry sells about half of its services to 
consumers and about half to businesses. Lodging is highly 
cyclical in the context of the division. Although lodging does 
not lose jobs during the average recessionary quarter, its rate 
of growth is cut to about one-sixth of its rate during economic 
expansions. 

Personal services is one of only three cyclical major groups 
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[Chart 1.| Quarter-to-quarter change in jobs in the Services Division through business cycles, 


1950 to 2000 
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Chart 2. Quarter-to-quarter change in business services through economic cycles, 1958 to 2000 
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Table 2. Percent change in enrollment in private higher 


education, 1965 to 1997 
Year Percent change 

MOG Greer: ree openeon cen tae erie cen orerer eee YATE 
WOOO Sere es evra essandecsctaee eecasee eee ee 46 
OG Taeeccrssee sae eee nena pe et oe uF 
OO peer seer en en Aaa soeeearea sn ees —7 
VOC ee pase ten Ses censum aetmnoee eee EZ 
NRSV AS) ertere asec teeter Sere oF 
TIC Le gaee cetectoar chen ae Oana oe ; -.4 
BS Fg Reg ease een ey 0 
UA Vie pee eee vor eo PE =e > 1.8 
OTA oe Bas anes ae 2.4 
BA VAs ta eee Hecate ay irra al ost 
Te PASM seas ene ener eReE rarer ear thee ee 4 
RUE Rcrreces Corea etc Rees CHEF ea 3.4 
UNS ASS lane a cans eae waite Seg ei ae 1.4 
ILS PAS ig cetrece suerince oe Rey ea ety arp 2.4 
OBO Setar ee areata eset atieicicas tae 4.2 
TISLET Heap ante Ra oe ner Sone ee eee 3:2 
ICTS A a or et bearer one pnaee ENS: v2 
qe SB ea ee Ee 1.9 
[ESE E epee cre cee i ee aA -6 
DG Serer oe cter eye sev Waves seen gaan 1 
| ES SNe RIE nt ne A Re MEER 8 
ISLEY! Rea peeaene i leer, See aaron ere 1 
TS Lohse One A ee oc ER ei 3.6 
BOB Oe eects Saco Ne ats om Ee DiS 
FE IO Seah os sc fey ces ee oa 4 
Loko 0S 4 (OE SN ee ee one eRe ee or 2.5 
REA Pai SOs iene he OREN eee 1.8 
BOG ieee rentic eet tence pecean rire Orcas 4 
[ESSAI aa erred See eee: 9 
A AS co once Pe eran se? areas eee Ree 8 
{AS Sh ete ee Ra eee eee rete eee zs 
USERS secre cphenee Sposa a Ree ero a ror ER -—.3 
"A recession was in progress during fall of the year. 
Source: U.S. Department of Education. 
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in the Services Division to lose jobs in the average quarter of 
arecession. The cyclicality of personal services is attribut- 
able to two of its components: /aundry, cleaning, and gar- 
ment services and barber shops. The laundry, cleaning, and 
dry-cleaning industry gains workers during the average quar- 
ter of general expansion and loses far more workers (0.9 per- 
cent) during a quarter of recession. Barber shops lose work- 
ers normally, but lose far more (2.4 percent per quarter or 9.2 
percent annually) during recessions. Both industries exhibit 
statistically significant cyclicality. 

Motion pictures, surprisingly perhaps, sells slightly more 
of its output to businesses than to consumers. One explana- 
tion is that production of filmed advertisements is included. 
Advertising activities are cut back in recessions; employment 
in the advertising industry itself also is cyclical. 

In summary, the two largest and most cyclical of the cycli- 
cal major groups in the Services Division (business services 
and engineering and management services) sell more of their 
output to the business community than to consumers. Cut- 


backs in interindustry purchases, as opposed to consump- 
tion, account directly for most of the cyclicality of the Ser- 
vices Division. 


Countercyclical industries 


As shown in table 1, there are fewer countercyclical main 
components in the Services Division than there are cyclical 
ones. Just the same, the major industry group with the great- 
est employment in the division, health services (with more 
than 10 million employees), is countercyclical. (See chart 3.) 
Demand for health care is relatively unaffected by recessions, 
because to the consumer, healthcare can be a necessity rather 
than an optional commodity whose purchase can be post- 
poned. Furthermore, Medicare, Medicaid, and private insur- 
ance provide funding dedicated solely to healthcare, so that 
much of the funding is not subject to competition with other 
types of purchases, and benefits remain available to persons 
during periods of unemployment.’ 

But to be truly countercyclical as defined in this article, 
the industry must not only resist recessions but also must 
grow more rapidly during recessions than during expansions. 
Table 1 indicates that employment in health services is in- 
deed countercyclical. If people need more healthcare services 
during recessions, countercyclical demand for treatment is 
implied. But a study by Christopher J. Ruhm provides evi- 
dence that health actually improves during recessions. He 
shows that mortality and eight major causes of death are 
more frequent in times of economic expansion. He cites em- 
pirical support for two explanations. “Tobacco use exhibits a 
strong procyc[ | Jical variation, possibly explaining some of 
the health improvement that accompanies economic down- 
turns. A one percentage point increase in the state unem- 
ployment rate reduces the predicted number of current smok- 
ers by 0.3 percentage points.” Also, he provides evidence 
indicating that “physical activity rises and diet improves 
when the economy weakens.’ The idea that worsening 
health conditions during recessions create greater demand, 
then, is questionable. 

While worse health during recessions may not be a reality, 
another factor is. Considerable evidence shows that health- 
care is subject to labor shortages, which intensify in prosper- 
ous times and are somewhat relieved in a sluggish or shrink- 
ing economy. The countercyclical effects of labor shortages 
in hospitals are described by John Andrews: 


An economic downturn means the unemployment 
rate could rise and people will actually need jobs. 
That would be a great relief to an industry 
[healthcare] with job vacancies galore, created by 
forces outlined in Economics 101: high demand for 
workers that are in short supply. ° 


In addition to the problems of hospitals, low pay in nurs- 
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Chart 3.| Employment in health services through business cycles, 1958 to 2000 
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ing homes, another part of the healthcare industry, has been 
identified as a factor contributing to the nursing-home labor 
shortage.’ 

The introduction of more restrictive rules governing Medi- 
care and Medicaid payments constitutes another factor that 
has contributed to the countercyclicality of healthcare. Im- 
portant restrictions were introduced in 1983, 1996, 1997, and 
1998, which were all years of economic expansion. The re- 
strictions of Medicare and Medicaid payments slowed the 
growth of healthcare jobs.? The timing of the restrictions, 
during economic expansions, may be considered a factor that 
is extraneous to the business cycle. The health services group 
may not be intrinsically as countercyclical as it appears. 

The remaining ostensibly countercyclical industries do not 
show statistical significance in their countercyclicality. 
Therefore they should not be regarded as having any proven 
countercyclical nature, at least not in terms of the statistical 
approach used in this article. Just the same, one may ask why 
the industries did not clearly participate in business cycles. 
The following factors may at least prevent the industries from 
being more cyclical than they are. 

Among ostensibly countercyclical major groups of the di- 
vision, private education reportedly has countercyclical ten- 
dencies because more people go to school when they cannot 
find jobs. Figures representing enrollment in private higher 
education, however, show no readily apparent distinction 
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between recession periods and other years. (See table 2.) 

Instead, we can consider a factor that may explain much of 
the countercyclicality of various industries. That factor is the 
availability of more attractive job opportunities in other in- 
dustries during times of economic expansion. In addition to 
the health services industry, a shortage of child day care 
workers (in the broader category of social services) also has 
been attributed to better paying opportunities; “demanding 
work for little pay” typifies the day-care industry. ° Another 
of the countercyclical groups, amusements and recreation, 
also pays much less on average than nonagricultural private 
employment in general. Private colleges also typically offer 
many low-paying jobs. Labor shortages in iower paying in- 
dustries during economic expansions, then, may contribute 
to their noncyclical or countercyclical behavior. 


Alternative comparison 


A preceding section noted that an earlier article used a differ- 
ent definition of cyclicality. In that article,'!° Berman and 
Pfleeger correlated employment of various industries with cpp, 
and used the correlation coefficients as indications of 
cyclicality. The present article, instead, uses the difference 
between series’ behavior during recessions and their behav- 
ior during economic expansions as an indication of cyclicality. 
The main question in this article is whether the employment 


series behave differently during recessions than they do in 
other times; a major question in the Berman-Pfleeger article is 
how closely the employment series follow the trends of cpp 
as it fluctuates, regardless of whether or not a recession is 
occurring. 

Because this article utilizes somewhat different industry 
strata than those used by Berman and Pfleeger and because it 
uses later data, new correlations between the appropriate 
employment series’ quarterly percent change and the percent 
change of cpp were calculated. Table 3 compares the new 
correlation coefficients with the “differences” defined in table 
1. Not surprisingly, the industries with the higher differences 
generally have the higher correlation coefficients. To com- 
pare the overall results of the two methods, the differences 
(shown in the second column of table 3) were correlated with 
the correlation coefficients (in the third column). The result- 
ing correlation coefficient of 0.852 is statistically significant 
well beyond the 0.2 percent level of probability, meaning that 
agreement between the two sets of results is almost certainly 
not by chance. We can conclude that those Services Division 
industries that decelerate most during recessions are gener- 
ally those whose trends most resemble the trends of cpp 
through all sorts of economic times. 


Latest trends 


From the third quarter of 2000 to the second quarter of 2001, 
there was a decelerating trend in employment as estimated 
from the Current Employment Statistics survey. The Services 
Division participated in the slowdown, exhibiting cyclical and 
countercyclical behavior in various components. 

The Services Division as a whole gained jobs in the three 


quarters starting with the last quarter of 2000 at a rate closer to 
its recessionary average than to its average during expan- 
sions. In fact, the percent increase per quarter (0.36 percent) 
in the three recent quarters is actually well below even the 
average during recessions (0.60 percent). 

To identify which Services industries contributed most to 
the slowdown that began in the last quarter of 2000, the em- 
ployment change during the first three quarters of 2000 was 
compared with the change during the subsequent three quar- 
ters. In table 4, a negative value in the “Difference” column 
represents a slowdown or reversal in the more recent period. 

Within the division, business services contributed most 
heavily to the slowdown in hiring. Although business ser- 
vices has not lost jobs in the average quarter of official reces- 
sions, business services declined by 224,000 jobs in the re- 
cent three quarters. Personnel supply services, although rap- 
idly expanding until recently, were primarily responsible for 
the change in trend in business services. Personnel supply 
lost 342,000 jobs during the recent three quarters. 

Engineering and management services and lodging, two 
additional definitely cyclical groups, made the second- and 
third-largest contributions to the slowdown in the division. 
Lodging and engineering and management each slowed by 
about 45,000 jobs. The rate of increase in the last three quar- 
ters in /odging was almost exactly equal to its average in 
recessions. Engineering and management services, how- 
ever, have not behaved recently quite as they do in reces- 
sions. Engineering and management services lose jobs in 
the average quarter of a recession but gained jobs in the last 
three quarters, though at a rate reduced from the prior three 
quarters. 

The bulk of the slowdown in the division, then, is due to 


Comparison of two indications of cyclicality in Services-Division industry groups, seasonally adjusted, 1958 to 2000 
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three major groups with definitely cyclical histories. The four 
other services industries that are cyclical with statistical sig- 
nificance either show no difference in growth between the 
two 9-month periods (miscellaneous repairs and personal ser- 
vices) or show stronger growth in the three later quarters 
(agricultural services and automotive services). 

Two major groups with at least nominally countercyclical 
histories accelerated substantially. Health services and so- 
cial services gained jobs impressively. 

In the latest three quarters, health services accelerated by 
88,000 jobs. The acceleration, however, is probably due, at least 
in part, to recent changes in Medicare and Medicaid payment 
policies, which might exaggerate a countercyclical pattern. 

Social services accelerated by 69,000 jobs. Although so- 
cial services has not established statistically significant 
countercyclicality, its acceleration in job growth during the 
recent general slowdown adds to the evidence suggesting 
that the group is countercyclical. 


Conclusion 


The Services Division as a whole and a majority of its main 
components show cyclicality, at least in the sense that the 
growth of jobs slows during recessions. Only three of the 
main components, namely engineering and management ser- 
vices, personal services, and miscellaneous repairs, actually 
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ifele\(37 Contributions of major industry groups in the Services Division to the job-growth slowdown of 2000 to 2001 
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lose jobs in the average quarter of a recession. The compo- 
nents contributing most to the cyclicality of the division, en- 
gineering and management services and business services, 
sell their output primarily to other businesses, so that the 
cyclicality of the division is driven more by business activity 
than by consumer purchases. 

Five major groups show countercyclicality in the sense 
that growth during recessions exceeds growth during general 
economic expansions. Partly because of the countercyclical 
components, the division as a whole has relatively mild 
cyclicality; its rate of growth is reduced by about one-half 
percentage point during the average recessionary quarter, 
while the quarterly percent change of Gpp shows three times 
the effect, varying by 1.5 percentage points between the aver- 
age recessionary quarter and the average quarter of economic 
expansions. 

Reasons for the countercyclicality of various components 
of the division vary. Several at least ostensibly countercyclical 
components, however, appear to be subject to the effects of 
labor shortages, which ease during recessions, thus making 
more people available for less desired, often lower paying 
jobs. 

In recent quarters, business services and engineering and 
management services, two cyclical and enterprise-related 
components, contributed most heavily to the slowdown in 
hiring within the division. O 
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Retirement age declines 


again in 1990s 


The average retirement age resumed its long-run decline 

in the 1990s after having leveled off during the preceding 
10 to 15 years; the resumption of the decline is attributed 
largely to a rise in the labor force participation rate of older 
men and women between the mid-1980s and 2000 


etirement is generally understood to be 
Re time when people stop working and 

start collecting a pension. A person’s age 
at retirement is important because it is one of the 
determinants of both the length of one’s work life 
and the duration of retirement. The length of the 
work life influences how much workers save and 
how much the government collects in taxes, and 
the duration of retirement affects expenditures 
from savings and pension funds (including So- 
cial Security). The length of the work life and the 
duration of retirement also affect the ratio of 
workers to retirees, which is a key determinant of 
the viability of pay-as-you-go public pension 
funds. 

Each year, the Social Security Administration 
calculates the mean age of workers receiving their 
initial retirement award or disability benefit. The 
calculation is made from the age data in the 
Agency’s administrative records. Although this 
time series does not include pensions provided 
by employers or unions, it covers nearly all work- 
ers in the United States and provides valuable 
information about a major source of earnings: 
relacement income for elderly men and women 
who have stopped, or will soon stop, working. 
Still, the series is limited as an indicator of retire- 
ment in that the earliest age of eligibility for the 
retirement benefit is 62 and many nondisabled 
workers stop working before that age—some 
even as young as their early fifties. Also, the dis- 
ability benefit is provided to qualified workers 
who are younger than 62 (although the number of 
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beneficiaries is relatively small), and the Social 
Security retirement benefit does not require 
workers to leave the labor force, so that many 
continue to work while collecting the benefit. 
Therefore, it would be useful to supplement the 
Social Security series with one that measures the 
average age of elderly workers at their exit from 
the labor force. 

Such a series has been developed, and it pro- 
vides estimates, in 5-year increments since the 
1950s, of the median age of men and women 50 
years or older who have withdrawn from the 
labor force. The estimates are derived from labor 
force data obtained in the Current Population 
Survey (CPS), which affords complete coverage 
of the workforce in the United States. It has been 
shown that these two series have followed simi- 
lar trajectories.' However, the Social Security se- 
ries was previously limited to the retirement ben- 
efit. In this article, the mean age of workers 50 
years or older at the initial receipt of the disability 
benefit has been combined with the mean age at 
the initial receipt of the retirement benefit in order 
to make the Social Security series more compa- 
rable to the labor force series than heretofore. In 
addition, the two series are brought up to date 
through the late 1990s, using the latest data avail- 
able. Also brought up to date is the measure of 
the average length of retirement after exit from 
the labor force.” 

The two series show that the average age at 
retirement declined in the 1990s, after having lev- 
eled off during the 1970s (Social Security series) 


and the 1980s (both series). This finding seems inconsistent 
with the contention made recently that the long-run decline 
in the age of retirement has reversed.* In what follows, the 
apparent inconsistency is dispelled, and it is shown that the 
reversal in the decline in labor force participation rates of 
men aged 65 or older and women aged 60 or older that has 
occurred since the middle of the 1980s has actually contrib- 
uted to the decline in the average age at exit from the labor 
force during the 1990s. The analysis presented also indicates 
what statistical changes have to occur in order for a reversal 
of the decline in the average age at withdrawal from the labor 
force to take place. Whether such a reversal would be accom- 
panied by a corresponding reversal in the Social Security 
series is uncertain. The article concludes witha review of the 
economic, social, and psychological factors that, together, 
are likely to determine whether the trend will continue or be 
reversed. 


Methodology 


The Social Security Administration publishes separate tables 
showing the annual mean age of women and men initially 
awarded the retirement benefit and the disability benefit, along 
with the number of awardees and a frequency distribution of 
the ages of the awardees.* The combined mean age of these 
two types of beneficiaries was obtained by first calculating 
the mean age of the disability awardees aged 50 or older and 
then calculating the weighted average of the two means. This 
was done for every 5th year from 1950 through 1995. Then the 
weighted average of the means at the beginning and end of 
each 5-year interval was calculated to obtain the average for 
the interval. The average for the late 1990s was calculated 
from the data for 1995-99, the latest year for which data were 
available when this article was written. 

The method of calculating the median age of exit from the 
labor force has been described elsewhere,* so only a brief 
account is given here. The basic information used in the cal- 
culations is the annual average data on the numbers in the 
labor force and the labor force participation rates derived from 
the monthly cps for every Sth year from 1950 through 2000, 
arrayed in 5-year age groups from 45 to 49 years through age 
75 or older (taken as a proxy for 75 to 79 years).° Estimates of 
the number of net withdrawals from the labor force for rea- 
sons other than death during each 5-year interval are given 
by the equation 

W=L(-RJR)NS, (1) 


where L, is the number in the labor force at the beginning of 
the interval, R, is the labor force participation rate of the same 
cohort at the beginning of the interval, R, is the labor force 
participation rate of the same cohort at the end of the interval, 
and S is the survival rate of the cohort during the interval. 


The equation applies to each of six cohorts aged 45 to 49 
through 70 to 74 at the beginning of the interval and 50 to 54 
through 75 to 79 at the end of the interval. An interpolation 
procedure is needed to convert these estimates for the co- 
horts (that is, 45—49 becoming 50-54, 50-54 becoming 55-59, 
and so on) to estimates for age groups (50-54, 55—59, and so 
forth). The conversion was effected with the use of the Karup- 
King third-difference formula for osculatory interpolation.’ 

This method of calculating the median age at exit from the 
labor force is an unusual combination of cohort and period 
perspectives. The median for a cohort would tell us at what 
age, on average, the members of the cohort withdrew from the 
labor force as they passed through their life course from age 
45—49 through 75—79. The available data would permit the 
calculation of such a median for no more than a few cohorts, 
at this time precluding the development of a substantial time 
series of median ages of labor force exit for the various co- 
horts. The method employed in this article, therefore, divides 
the 30-year life course interval into 5-year periods and, for 
each of these periods, uses the estimated number of labor 
force exits in each of six different cohorts to calculate the 
median age of men and women leaving the labor force in each 
period. The result is a time series of the median age at exit from 
the labor force from 1950-55 through 1995-2000, based on 
estimates of cohort-specific withdrawals.’ 

The CPS was redesigned substantially in 1994, changing 
the wording of the questionnaire and data collection meth- 
odology. Analysts at the Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
estimated the magnitude and direction of the effect of the 
revision on various labor force measures and have provided 
adjustment factors needed to maintain the comparability of 
the data collected before and after the revision.? (The Bureau 
has not revised the pre-1994 data.) The analysts concluded 
that “the adjustment factors indicate that the unrevised CPS 
was less in focus for those on the periphery of the labor mar- 
ket—those involved in more casual, intermittent or marginal 
work activities, individuals who might have tentatively tested 
the labor market, and older workers.””!° 

The multiplicative adjustment factors the BLS analysts rec- 
ommend for use in comparisons of labor force participation 
rates over long periods are as follows:"' 


Age Men Women 
DS SOA ee eee ta eee tne a 0.996 1.010 
SOAR ca ee 0.996 1.043 
65 Or olderteew. Mates ects 1.084 1.106 


These factors are all significant at the 5-percent level, except 
the one for men aged 55 to 64. Prerevision data can be ad- 
justed to postrevision levels by multiplying by the appropri- 
ate factor. Alternatively, postrevision data can be adjusted to 
prerevision levels by dividing by the appropriate adjustment 
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factor. In this article, the postrevision labor force participation 
rates for 1995 and 2000 were adjusted to prerevision levels, 
except for the rate for men 55 to 64. Two assumptions were 
made. First, the adjustment factors applied to the rates for the 
5-year age groups within each of the three larger age catego- 
ries for which the factors were presented were assumed to be 
the same as the factor for the larger age category. For example, 
the factor 1.084 for men aged 65 or older was used to adjust 
the labor force participation rates of men 65 to 69 years, 70 to 
74 years, and 75 or older. Second, the adjustment factors were 
assumed to remain constant over time. Thus, the same proce- 
dure was used to adjust the labor force participation rate for 
2000. 

To estimate the adjusted number of net withdrawals during 
the interval 1995—2000, the adjusted age-specific numbers in 
the labor force in 1995 were also needed. An adjustment of the 
labor force participation rate implies an adjustment of the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population or the labor force (or both). 
It was assumed that the published population data required 
no adjustment; hence, the adjusted labor force data were ob- 
tained by multiplying the published population numbers by 
the adjusted labor force participation rate. 


Results 


Both the Social Security and the labor force series show 
rapid declines in the average retirement age from the early 
1950s through the early 1970s. (See table | and chart 1.) In 
both series, the data for the 1950s may be less reliable 
than subsequent data, chiefly because coverage of Social 
Security was considerably more limited at that time than 
afterward and the quality of the labor force data was poorer 
than it was thereafter.'* Also, the Social Security data for the 
1950s are based only on retirement awards. The inclusion 
of data on disability awards, if such data were available, 
would probably have produced substantially lower mean 
ages than those shown in the table. From the 1960s through 
the early 1990s, the averages in the two series are quite 
similar. However, the labor force medians for the late 1990s, 
adjusted to prerevision levels, are considerably lower than 
the Social Security means, especially for women. 

The major finding is that there were definite declines in 
both series during the 1990s, after a lull in the declines 
during the preceding 10 to 15 years. That the decline in the 
Social Security series is considerably smaller than in the 
labor force series is understandable in that, given the lower 
age limit (62) of the large majority of the Social Security 
awardees (namely, retirees), compared with the lower age 
limit in the labor force series (50), and given an average 
retirement age of under 63, the potential for further de- 
clines is obviously much more limited in the Social Secu- 
rity series than in the labor force series. 
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By using national life tables to calculate the average re- 
maining life expectancy at the median age of exit from the 
labor force, the average duration of retirement (defined here 
as withdrawal from the labor force of men and women aged 50 
years or older) has been estimated. As shown in table 2, there 
have been large increases in the average duration of retire- 
ment since the early 1950s. By the late 1990s, this period in 
the life course of men had increased 6 years, from a duration 
of 12 years to one of 18 years, a 50-percent gain. Among 
women, the increase of 8.4 years (data comparable to 
prerevision levels), from a duration of 13.6 years to 22.0 years, 
represented a gain of 62 percent. The increases in the dura- 
tion of retirement exceed the declines in the median age at exit 
from the labor force because of increases in longevity since 
the early 1950s. 

Because further gains in longevity are likely, the average 
length of retirement will continue to increase, unless the de- 
cline in the median age at exit from the labor force is reversed 
and whatever increases occur would exceed the rise in lon- 
gevity. The expansion of the duration of retirement has helped 
raise the proportion of the adult population living in retire- 
ment. As a consequence, the dependency ratio of the Social 
Security system (Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insur- 


Estimated average age at retirement of men 
and women, 1950-55 through 1995-2000 


Social Security data’ 


Labor force data? 
Interval 
Men | Women Men Ie Women 

1950—5 5c ee 368.5 567.9 66.9 67.6 
1955-60 ces cet 367.6 566.4 65.7 66.1 
1960=65)ee eee tee 65.0 65.0 65.1 64.6 
NOG5=7Oeccs steer 63.9 64.3 64.2 64.2 
1O7O=(5e.ccceeereaee 62.9 62.9 63.4 62.9 
NOSSO peeersseteeen 62.8 62.7 63.0 63.2 
1980=85 pores ee 62.9 62.8 62.8 62.7 
1985=90 nee cee 62.8 62.8 62.6 62.8 
1990-95 eas. 62.7 62.6 462.4 e6253 
1995-2000 ............2. 62.6 562.5 462.0 461.4 


‘Mean age at initial award of benefit for disability or retirement, calculated 
as the weighted average of the mean ages of those receiving awards for 
retirement and disability. The mean for individuals awarded disability benefits 
is limited to those 50 to 65 years of age. 

*Median age at exit from the labor force of 5-year cohorts aged 50-54 
years through 75 or older for reasons other than death. 

*Age data for disability awards are not available. If they were, the means 
would be lower. 

‘Calculated from data adjusted to levels prior to the 1994 revision of the 
Current Population Survey. Median ages computed from the published data 
are as follows: men 1990-95, 62.1; men 1995-2000, 62.0; women 1990-95, 
62.6; women 1995-2000, 61.8. 

*The mean retirement age for 1997 was 65.4, much higher than the means 
since the 1960s or in 1998 or 1999. It was, therefore, regarded as an 


anomaly and disregarded. The data for both women and men are limited to the 
period 1995-99. 


Sources: Social Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement, 1999 
(Social Security Administration, 1999); Bureau of Labor Statistics publica- 
tions and Web site. See Murray Gendell and Jacob S. Siegel, “Trends in 
retirement age by sex, 1950-2005,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1992, pp. 22— 


29, for more information about the labor force data. 
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Men, labor force series 
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ance beneficiaries per 100 covered workers) increased from 
6/100 in 1950 to 30/100 in 1985. Between 1985 and 2000, there 
was no change in the ratio, and no further change is ex- 
pected until the baby boomers start to retire between 2005 
and 2010. Thereafter, the ratio is projected to rise fairly 
quickly, to about 40/100 in 2020 and 47/100 in 2030. As a 
result, the system is likely to require some combination of an 
increase in funding, an increase in the rate of return on 
assets, and a reduction in benefits. 


Discussion 


Contentions that the decline in the retirement age would 
soon be reversed have been made for many years. Recently, 
however, it has been asserted that the reversal has finally 
occurred. Indeed, it was deemed to be such a well-estab- 
lished fact that The New York Times reported it in a front- 
page story.'3 In addition to citing anecdotal evidence and 
such presumed influences as the relaxation of the Social 
Security earnings test, the shift from defined-benefit plans 
(“traditional pensions”) to defined-contribution plans, 
and reductions in health benefits for retirees, the story 
presented data showing a rise in the labor force participa- 
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tion rate of people aged 65 or older, a reversal of the long- 
run decline. The story also quoted the economist Joseph 
F. Quinn, who said “we have entered a new era.” Quinn is 
well known for his studies of retirement behavior, and he has 
been tracking the change in the labor force participation rate 
of the elderly for many years.'* At a conference in 1999, he 
contended that “the era of earlier and earlier retirement has 
come to an end.”!* 

In the paper he presented at the conference, Quinn ex- 
trapolated the declining trend in the labor force participation 
rates of men aged 55 to 59, 60 to 64, 65 to 69, and 70 or older 
and showed that between 1985 and 1998 there were increas- 
ing upward deviations from the declining trend lines. There 
were upward deviations from the mid-1980s on for women 
also. However, their trend lines are much flatter than those of 
the older men: slightly up for women aged 55 to 59 and slightly 
down for women 60 to 64, 65 to 69, and 70 or older. Further 
analysis revealed that cyclical fluctuations (as indicated by 
the variation in the unemployment rate) accounted for some, 
but not much, of the variation in the labor force participation 
rate of the elderly since 1964. Hence, noncyclical factors, 
such as those cited in the Times story, Quinn argued, were 
the main reason for the upward deviations from the trend 
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lines since the mid-1980s. 

A significant omission in Quinn’s analysis is an adjust- 
ment of the data because one effect of the 1994 revision of 
the cps was to increase the labor force participation rates of 
the elderly. The revision had virtually no effect on the 
rates of men under age 65, as indicated earlier: their rates 
remained essentially flat during the 1985—2000 period (ata 
level slightly below that of 1985). This leveling off of the 
preceding declining trend is what Quinn observed in the 
increasing divergence between the extrapolated and the 
published data—certainly a significant change, but not a 
reversal. 

Among men aged 65 or older, there was indeed a reversal, 
but it was smaller than that indicated by the published data. 
As shown earlier, the 1994 revision is estimated to have in- 
flated the labor force participation rate of this cohort by 8.4 
percent over prerevision levels. After adjustment, the rates of 
men aged 65 to 69 and 70 to 74 exceeded the 1985 rates by 
more than 10 percent only in 2000. Among men aged 75 or 
older, the rates reached this level only in 1994. The largest of 
these three increases is 14 percent. 

The trends are strikingly different for women. At every age 
from 50 to 54 through 75 or older, there were relatively large 
increases in their labor force participation rates between 1985 
and 2000, even after adjustment to prerevision levels. How- 


ever, because the 1985 rates for women were very low at ages 
70 to 74 (7.6 percent) and 75 or older (2.2 percent), the small 
gain, in adjusted percentage points, by 2000 (1.4 for those 70 
to 74 and 1.0 for those 75 or older) meant percentage increases 
of 18 percent and 45 percent, respectively. At ages 50 to 54 
and 55 to 59, the post-1985 increases are a continuation of the 
trend since at least the early 1950s. For the older women, how- 
ever, the gains since the mid-1980s are reversals of preceding 
declines. 

A cross-sectional analysis of the trends in women’s labor 
force participation rates, however, can be misleading. It has 
long been observed that in the postwar period successive 
birth cohorts of women, unlike those of men, entered the 
labor force at higher and higher levels. Yet, at the older ages, 
the rates within each cohort declined with age, just as they 
have done among men. (See table 3.) Thus, as older women 
(as well as men) have aged, they have increasingly withdrawn 
from the labor force. To date, there is no indication of a change 
in this pattern. 

The question nevertheless arises whether the cross-sec- 
tional reversals of the labor force participation rates of men 
older than 64 and women older than 59 since the mid-1980s 
are consistent with the finding that the median age at exit 
from the labor force has resumed falling during the 1990s. To 
answer this question, it is helpful to look at the change dur- 


Change in median age at exit from the labor force and expected number of years in retirement, 1950-55 


through 1995-2000, in 5-year increments 
T 
Men Women 
Period ' : r : 
Median age at exit Expected years of Median age at exit Expected years of 
| from labor force retirement! from labor force retirement’ 
1950-55 7 Nee eee aires ee tee sarees 66.9 12.0 67.6 13.6 
A985 =O Oli cece aster eceasctusee ecw Steeene seek 62.6 16.3 62.8 20.3 
TOG OHO weeccse ce teencce se csesteree coca cneaareceaneee ene 42.4 We 62.3 21.3 
WOOS—ZOOO bercscetetecnesteceert terrace nee 62.0 18.0 61.4 22.0 
1.99095 pee tence, Go ga ag cutee eee eae 62.1 17.4 62.6 eile 
GOS 2000S evecare sevrasceeseate saree tees nee 62.0 18.0 61.8 Pi leif 
Change from 1950-55 

In years— 

1985-9 O ive. sevevereeeeee ete nce receetereseae 4.3 4.3 4.8 6.7 

NOOO =O Sree ere cteecondeancedats seape teers -4.5 Oe -5.3 Tell 

JOOS=2000 dean nce eee 4.9 6.0 -62 8.4 

NOD OSO6 ratte cries Soe he es cans tenets 4.8 5.4 5.0 75 

OG ee ee 4.9 6.0 +58 8.1 
Percent change: 

A QES—OOP: ceseceteacss tx kevecne neateseseeeeee -6.4 35.8 7.1 49.3 

1990=O5 nti cttn eeea ae eee -6.7 43.3 7.8 56.6 

NGOS 2000 ee ove actey ss acsenesa ferences 7.3 50.0 -9.2 61.8 

BIC] OS Lae cy te een sn el Da -7.2 45.0 7.4 55.1 

HGS p00 bates ete dot ee =73 50.0 -8.6 59.6 

"Average remaining life expectancy at the median age at exit from the Sources: Median ages at exit from labor force are author’s calculations. 
aie nab ie iadhs ta mentee (See text for method.) 

ore: In all instances showing data for and 1995-2000, the first Average remaining life expectancies at median age of exit from labor force 

set of data is calculated from data adjusted to levels prior to the 1994 are from life expectancy data from the National Cantertor Health Statistics life 
revision of the Current Population Survey, and the second set of data is tables for 1952, 1987, 1992, and 1997. 
computed from the Current Population Survey published data. 
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Table 3._ Labor force participation rates for selected birth cohorts, ages 45-49 through 75-79 
u 
Year of birth 
Age group ] 
1906-10, | =-1911-15 1916-20 1921-25 1926-30 1931-35 1936-40 1941-45 
Men 
AAG) Fee Sire semen tanseieeestce 97.1 96.6 96.1 95.3 94.1 93.2 93.3 92.3 
OO a orecs soe ecaicaaeeet ake 94.7 95.0 93.0 90.1 89.2 88.6 88.8 86.7 
SIO ie are cca ee cnek a aseesckatse 90.2 89.5 84.4 81.7 79.6 79.8 714 ian 
QU =HO4 pte cocreeucnicscesanecereaccees 75.0 65.5 60.8 55.6 ca {ey5) Dow 54.8 Ae 
Soe EE eee ee oe Sian 28.5 24.5 26.0 24.9 27.8 os 
ORT ee eraseces sac scdere Scot eapak's os 17.9 14.9 15.4 15.5 16.5 Fe 
PE Oe eatenc ce Ua Sul acdeheecetnese 7.0 | Wel 7.0 7.4 a 
Women 
AG ee NO a ieee. | 45.8 50.7 Bileg 55.0 55.9 62.1 67.8 74.8 
Oe Se Neg 48.7 50.1 53.8 53:3 57.8 60.8 66.9 70.0 
OO eames Se ee axenvakatanseccosmnee 47.1 49.0 47.9 48.5 50S 55:3 57.0 58.7 
COG PS. Boe cats scceeeeccecs | 36.1 33.2 33.2 33.4 35.5 36.4 38.5 
OOO cee neers acca coo mhcnae 14.5 15.1 13.5 17.0 15.8 lifes sa 
Raf rach ee etre ne Saree | 75 7.6 8.2 8.4 9.0 ae 
Tie] CS See ee ee ee eee PD 27 2.6 SZ ~ 
Men and women Years rates were observed 
A= AG Ee SI ee. 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Sa eae re ics cee ce ae tvacins 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 
SOS oe 5 ee eee ee 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
OF on sos ann soo 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 ae 
EE OO Be A ee ee 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 ae 
[AGS See ee Se oP 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 a 
SST ee ee 1985 1990 1995 2000 ae 
"Rates for age 75-79 were not available, so those for age 75 or older were comparable to the earlier rates because of the 1994 revision of the Current 
used as an approximation. Population Survey. 


Note: The rates for 1995 and 2000 have been adjusted to make them 


ing the 15-year period between the early 1980s and the late 
1990s in the two main components of the equation used to 
estimate the age-specific number of withdrawals for reasons 
other than death, from which the median age is calculated. 
These two components are (1) the age-specific numbers in 
the labor force in 1980 and 1995, the beginning points of the 
two 5-year intervals being compared, and (2) the age-specific 
cohort net withdrawal rates for reasons other than death, 
which, in equation (1), are represented by (1 —R,/R, ) VS. 

Table 4 shows that from 1980 to 1995, the percentage of 
those 45 to 54 years increased by 9 to 10 percentage points, 
with a corresponding decline among older workers. Given that 
the estimated number of withdrawals is the product of the 
numbers in the labor force and their net withdrawal rates, the 
pronounced increase in the relative number of those 45 to 54 
obviously tended to increase the relative number of estimated 
exits in the youngest age categories, thereby lowering the 
median age. 

This “younging” of the elderly labor force, however, had a 
much smaller effect on the decline in the median age than did 
the changes in the net withdrawal rates. (See table 5.) Allow- 
ing the net withdrawal rates to change between 1980-85 and 
1995-2000, while keeping the 1980 age distribution of the la- 
bor force constant, reduced the median age of men and 
women six-tenths of a year, but when only the age distribu- 


tion was allowed to change, the median was reduced a mere 
one-tenth of a year. After adjusting the 1995 and 2000 data to 
prerevision levels, the differential effect of the two factors 
was narrowed a little, from 0.5 (0.6 — 0.1) to 0.3 (0.5 — 0.2), 
among men only. 

As for the net withdrawal rates, the pattern of change is 
quite clear: the rates declined more among the three older 
cohorts than the three younger cohorts. (See table 6.) The 
pattern was much more pronounced for women, which is 
why their median age dropped considerably more than that 
of men. In fact, women’s labor force participation rates increased 
among the three younger cohorts, while decreasing among the 
three older cohorts. Adjusting the 1995 and 2000 rates to 
prerevision levels scarcely alters the pattern of differential 
change between the younger and older cohorts. Thus, there is 
no inconsistency between (1) the reversal since the mid-1980s 
of the declining cross-sectional labor force participation rates of 
men older than 64 years and women older than 59 and (2) the 
resumption during the 1990s of the postwar decline in the me- 
dian age at exit from the labor force of those aged 50 or older. 
This is because the cross-sectional reversal reduced the net 
withdrawal rates of the older cohorts more than those of the 
younger cohorts, and that pattern of change was a major reason 
for the decline in the cohort median age at exit from the labor 
force. 
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Table 4. v =Change in age distribution of the labor force 
aged 45-74 years, 1980-95 
Percent | Difference, in 
distribution percentage points 
Adjusted, 
Age group : 1995 
Adjusted, ‘ 1995, 
1980 1995 1995 Hales minus 
al 1980 
‘100.1 100.0 100.0 a or 
52.8 61.7 62.2 8.9 9.4 
38.7 29.9 30.0 -8.8 -8.7 
8.6 8.4 7.8 -.2 -.8 
199.9 100.0 100.0 es SA 
54.8 63.7 64.7 8.9 9.9 
37.1 28.9 28.4 -8.2 -8.7 
8.0 7.4 6.9 -.6 —1.1 
‘Differs from 100.0 due to rounding of summands. 
Source: Calculated by the author. 


Will the reversal of the declines in the labor force participa- 
tion rates of older men and women and the resumption of the 
fall in the median age at exit from the labor force continue? 
There is no unequivocal answer. Nonetheless, it is possible to 
indicate statistically how at least the latter might or might not 
happen, as well as to review the economic, social, and psy- 
chological forces that, it is argued, are likely to motivate older 
workers to leave the labor force at an older age than in the 
past, on the one hand, or to keep them as desirous of early 
retirement as they have been, on the other. 

Without attempting to identify the various changes that 
could produce either a continuation, a leveling, or a reversal 
of the decline in the median age at exit from the labor force, we 
can readily distinguish one pair of alternatives. If the afore- 
said pattern of change in the net withdrawal rates between 
1980-85 and 1995—2000 were to persist, the median age at exit 
from the labor force would continue to fall, unless the relative 
numbers of men and women aged 45 to 54 years (within the 
age range from 45 to 74 years) in the labor force would decline 
substantially. By contrast, if the pattern were to reverse, then 
the median age at exit from the labor force would rise rather 
than fall. The latter possibility is illustrated by the results 
obtained for the period 2000-2005, using the data for 2005 
given in the 1999 BLS projection of the labor force. (There is 
no comparison with pre-1994 data in this case; hence, there is 
no need to adjust the 2005 data because of the 1994 revision 
of the CPS.) Whereas the net withdrawal rates of the three 
older cohorts declined more than the rates of the three 
younger cohorts between 1980-85 and 1995-2000 (see table 
6), the net withdrawal rates of the three younger cohorts are 
projected to fall more than those of the three older cohorts in 
2000-05, compared with 1995-2000. (See table 7.) As a result, 
the median age at exit from the labor force would increase 
between 1995-2000 and 2000-05 (again, based on unadjusted 
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data), from 62.0 to 62.4 for men and from 61.8 to 62.2 for women. 

Note that there also was a further increase in the relative 
numbers of men and women aged 45-54 between 1995 and 
2000. As we saw, between 1980 and 1995, the percentage of 
men and women of this age increased by 9 to 10 points. Be- 
tween 1995 and 2000, however, the point gain was merely 0.8 
for men and 1.2 for women, a marked deceleration of the rate of 
increase between 1980 and 1995. This further “younging” of 
the elderly labor force during the late 1990s tended to lower 
the median age at exit from the labor force, but the effect was 
quite small and was easily countered by the projected rever- 
sal of the cohort pattern of change in the net withdrawal rates. 

Note, too, that the relative number of those aged 45—S4 in 
2005 is projected to be 2.6 percentage points lower than that 
in 2000 for men and 2.8 for women. This is a considerably 
larger change than that just noted between 1995 and 2000. If 
the projection is borne out, such a change would tend to 
raise the median age at exit from the labor force more than 
negligibly. With the further aging of the baby-boom cohorts, 
the elderly labor force is likely to continue to get older, add- 
ing further upward pressure on the median age. Whether the 
future pattern of changes in net withdrawal rates will oppose 
or reinforce such pressure and whether this factor will con- 
tinue to have a considerably stronger effect on the median 
age at exit from the labor force than the age structure of the 
elderly labor force remains to be seen. 

An important reason for the reversal of the pattern of 
change in net withdrawal rates between 1995-2000 and 
2000—05 compared with the pattern of change between 1980— 
85 and 1995-2000 is that the labor force participation rates of 
those aged 65 or older are projected to decline by 2005 from 


Actual and hypothetical change in the 
median age of men and women 50 years or 
older at exit from the labor force between 
1980-85 and 1995-2000 


' 


Category of change Men Women 


Actual change 


Change®-.e srs: ee erent 
Hypothetical change 


If the age distribution of the 
1980 labor force had remained 
CONSTAN I s.nee nee eee 


lf the 1980-85 cohort net 


withdrawal rates had remained 
CONSTANt acsxeuntestaesce eee eee 


=.1 (=.2) 


Note: The numbers in parentheses show the results of adjusting the 1995 
and 2000 data for consistency with those prior to the 1994 revision of the 
Current Population Survey. 


Source: Calculated by the author. 


the levels recorded for 2000, in contrast to the substantial in- 
creases recorded between 1995 and 2000. Such a decline, though, 
may not in fact occur, as Quinn would no doubt contend. How- 
ever, Quinn’s view of the prospects for a continued rise in the 
labor force participation rates of the elderly were opposed at the 
1999 conference by the economist Dora Costa, who has written 
a book on the evolution of retirement in the United States be- 
tween 1880 and 1990.'° To help judge the future trend in retire- 
ment age, it is useful to present their opposing arguments. 

According to Quinn, a number of changes in public policy 
and in the private sector have made working later in life more 
feasible or more attractive than it was in the past. With regard 
to public policy, mandatory retirement is no longer permitted, 
the amount of money that Social Security beneficiaries can 
earn without loss of benefit has been repeatedly increased, 
and the delayed retirement credit for working past age 65 will 
have risen from 3 percent per year of delay in 1986 to a maxi- 
mum of 8 percent by 2005. The latter figure “will be close to 
actuarially fair for the average worker. Instead of penalizing 
work beyond age 65, which it used to do, Social Security is 
becoming more age-neutral.”"” 

In the private sector, there has been a big shift away from 
defined-benefit pension plans to defined-contribution plans, 
to the point where the latter now constitute the majority of 
plans. “Most [defined-contribution] plans are age neutral by 
design and do not contain the work disincentives that [de- 
fined-benefit] plans often have. As [defined-benefit] plans 
decline in relative importance, so does their ability to discour- 
age work and to encourage workers to leave a job at a particu- 
lar age.””'® Moreover, says Quinn, the shift from manufactur- 
ing to service work, which is generally less arduous, probably 
facilitates the continued employment of older workers. 


ikele)i-- =Change in 5-year cohort net withdrawal rates for reasons other than death, 1980-85 to 1995-2000’ 
| 
1995-2000 Ratio, 1995-2000/1980-85 
Cohort 1980-85 
| Unadjusted? Adjusted* Unadjusted? Adjusted® 
] eH 
Men 
| 
BOAO tO SOBA ike nccs-cetecccsenscuexcest | 0.0485 0.0424 0.0423 0.87 0.87 
50-54 to 55-59 . 1046 1054 1089 1.01 1.04 
55-59 to 60-64 .3059 .2823 .2823 92 92 
60-64 to 65-69 5585 4121 .4537 14 81 
65-69 to 70-74 4318 3111 3113 ee ME 
70-74 to 75-79% 5248 4642 4643 88 88 
Women 
B54 9105054 oc vcwacdscossessacscaceseree .0207 .0399 .0399 1.93 1.93 
O54 10/5559 son ccsiescnscatccecceceecase 1279 1327 .1597 1.04 1.25 
S559 10 GO=64. 5. ooo nis sn casesnenastnerses 3043 3195 3179 1.05 1.04 
GO=G64 10 G5— 09 ioc cccecsescsececeece ccs. S733 ; 4744 5025 83 88 
6569 10 70-74 des scnscstecsccccessssies 4714 4138 4138 88 88 
TAU VAS SY nets Seen ae eee ee 6513 5781 5787 89 .89 
(1 - RJR.) VS. See equation (1) in text. Survey. 
? Calculated from published data. “Data for age 75-79 were not available, so those for age 75 years or older 
° Calculated from adjusted data. The 1995 and 2000 data were adjusted for were used as an approximation. 
consistency with those prior to the 1994 revision of the Current Population Source: Calculated by the author. 


In contrast, Costa contends that it is “premature” to inter- 
pret the reversal of the decline in the labor force participation 
rates of the elderly since the mid-1980s as a reversal of the 
trend toward early retirement. She points out that in the past 
the rates of elderly men also have gone up temporarily, counter 
to the long-term decline. A permanent upswing would require 
a basic change in motivation. Her research on trends in retire- 
ment age in the United States and some European countries 
has led her to conclude that the “specific institutional details 
of private pension plans and of social security systems are 
not the primary forces driving the long-run trend.”’'° Further- 
more, there is evidence that neither improvements in health 
nor sectoral shifts are significant determinants of the trend: 
Retirement rates have increased even as the health of the 
elderly has improved, and the shift from agriculture to manu- 
facturing “had no effect on retirement trends.””° 

What accounts for “much of the long-term increase in re- 
tirement rates,” said Costa, is the rise in income of the elderly. 
Other contributing factors are that “retirement has become a 
social norm” and that retirement has become more attractive. 
For example, the development of “mass tourism and mass en- 
tertainment,” the growth of affordable retirement communi- 
ties in locales with favorable climate (reducing the depend- 
ence of an elderly person on his or her kin), a reduction in the 
“price of transport and communication with family members,” 
and the expansion of social support services all have en- 
hanced the attractiveness of retirement.?! Costa concludes 
that “future generations, generations with much higher aver- 
age levels of education and with much better average health 
than past generations, may redefine the retirement lifestyle. 
But, provided that retirement continues to be attractive and 
that income levels do not fall dramatically (and permanently), 
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Table 7. Ratios of 5-year cohort net withdrawal rates for 
reasons other than death, 1995-2000 divided by 
1980-85 and 2000-05 divided by 1995-2000 
Cohort 1995-2000 divided 2000-05 divided 
las by 1980-85! by 1995-2000? 
Men 
45-49 to 50-54 ose. 0.87 0.75 
50-54 to 55-59 ....... eee 1.04 93 
55-59 to 60-64 ............... 92 89 
60-64 to 65-69 ............... 81 1.03 
65-69 to 70-74 ............... 12 1.28 
70-74 to 75-79 on eeeeeeeeeeees 88 1.12 
Women 
45—49 to 50-54... eeeeeee 1.93 0.85 
50-54 to 55-59 ............... 125 19 
55-59 to 60-64 ............... 1.04 92 
60-64 to 65-69 ............... .88 ileal 
65-69 to 70-74 oo. .seeseeeeeee 88 1.18 
70-74 to 75-79 ..eeseeceseees [ 89 1.12 
‘Adjusted data. See table 6. 
Calculated from published data. 
Source: Calculated by the author. 
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the trend toward early retirement is unlikely to reverse. 

In sum, Quinn argues that the aforementioned relatively 
recent changes in public policy and the private sector have 
begun to reverse the trend to early retirement. Costa, how- 
ever, is not convinced that these changes are strong enough 
to counter the strength of the longer run growth in the in- 
come of the elderly and the development of conditions mak- 
ing retirement more attractive. This disagreement can be re- 
solved by measuring the relative impact of these factors on 
future changes in workers’ retirement age. To do that suc- 
cessfully, however, requires that a number of decisions be 
made as to how to measure the “retirement age.” In addition 
to deciding on the appropriate indicator or indicators of re- 
tirement—for example, the end of a career job, exit from the 
labor force, the receipt of a pension—it is necessary to de- 
cide whether a single measure, such as the average age at the 
onset of retirement, is preferable to tracking a number of indi- 


Notes 


cators, such as the age- or cohort-specific labor force partici- 
pation rates. Moreover, the issue of either choosing between 
or finding a way to reconcile cross-sectional and cohort per- 
spectives should not be overlooked. Finally, the specifica- 
tion of the appropriate lower bound of the age range in which 
it is deemed retirement can occur should not be neglected. 
There have been, and probably will continue to be, dis- 
agreements about the resolution of these issues, but there 
can be little dispute about several points. First, retirement is 
not limited to people aged 65 or older, as the Times story 
implies. Second, the widespread use of averages indicates 
their great utility, including the opportunity the average age 
at retirement provides to estimate the average duration of 
retirement. Third, to ascertain when people decide to leave 
the labor force or a career job or receive a pension, it is more 
realistic and accurate to use cohort rather than cross-sec- 
tional data, as the changes in women’s labor force participa- 
tion rates iliustrate. (See table 3.) The fourth and final point is 
one that was demonstrated 25 years ago, but that has repeat- 
edly been ignored or overlooked since then. Perhaps calling 
it “Reimers’ rule” would help keep the press and scholars 
from continuing to make that same mistake. Reimers demon- 
strated that “there is no necessary connection between the 
movement over time in age-specific labor force participation 
rates and in the average age at retirement.””? Thus, declines 
in the labor force participation rate do not necessarily indi- 
cate declines in the average age at exit from the labor force, 
and, similarly, increases in the labor force participation rate 
do not always imply a rise in the average age of withdrawal 
from the workforce. The finding that the reversal in the de- 
cline of the labor force participation rates of men older than 
64 and women older than 59 between the mid-1980s and 2000 
is not inconsistent with the decline in the median age at exit 
from the labor force during the 1990s, and in fact was an 
important determinant of the decline, is a good illustration of 
Reimers’ rule. Lad 
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The BLS wage query system: 
a new tool to access wage data 


A new Internet tool available on the BLS website 
makes it easier than ever to access 
wage data by area, occupation, and work level 


he search for wage data can be 
daunting. Data are available for dif- 
ferent job characteristics, such as oc- 
cupation, industry, or geographic area; by de- 
mographics of the wage earner, such as race, 
sex, education, or age; and in a variety of 
forms, such as hourly wages, annual salaries, 
total employer payrolls, gross pay, or net pay. 
Beyond these variations, users of wage data 
may ask how wage is defined in the mea- 
sure. Is it straight time or does it include 
overtime? Are other cash payments, such as 
commissions or year-end bonuses, included? 
Finally, how reliable are the data? Have they 
been subjected to the scrutiny of statistical 
methods? Do they include sufficient obser- 
vations to support generalizations about 
wages in the inarketplace? 

There is no panacea to simplify these com- 
plexities or to ensure appropriate application of 
available data. Users of wage data are advised 
to learn as much about their data source as pos- 
sible—in particular, whether the data use the 
appropriate definition and meet the standard 
of quality required for their purpose. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics publishes a number 
of different wage measures. To enable data 
users to find hourly wage data more easily, 
BLS recently added a new feature to its 
Internet site—the wage query system. This 
interactive application allows users to request 
wage data from the National Compensation 
Survey (NCS) by certain characteristics. Once 
they have targeted the specific data, the re- 
sults are returned almost instantly. 
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This article provides information on the data 
behind the new query system, a section on navi- 
gating the system, and a discussion on the new 
regression estimates that recently were added 
to the query system. Regression estimates help 
to provide more complete data on area wages 
by occupation and level of work, an important 
component of the wage query system. The ar- 
ticle concludes with a look at enhancements 
planned for the future. 


Data drive the wage query system 


The data behind the new query system come 
from the National Compensation Survey, 
which is a BLS survey of wages and benefits 
throughout the United States. Although the 
NCS database includes employer costs for 
wages and benefits, rates of change in those 
costs, and detailed information on benefit 
plans, this discussion is limited to the query 
of hourly wage rates.' BLS also publishes 
other wage measures, each with its own 
unique characteristics. The feature that sets 
the NCS wage estimates apart from other wage 
data currently available is information on 
“work level.” Not only can data users 
search for the average wage of, for example, 
accountants in Los Angeles, they also can 
select by work level to view average wages 
of entry level or senior accountants in that 
locality. 

The wage query system presents data 
tabulated in the same manner as all NCS pub- 
lications. The user is asked to select among 


choices of area, occupation, and work level. To understand 
the selections the query system offers, it is helpful to review 
basic features of the NCS survey and its publications. 


Area. The NCS is an area-based survey, meaning data are 
collected only in selected areas of the country, which are de- 
signed to represent all areas of the country. The current NCS 
sample of areas is made up of 154 areas—81 metropolitan 
areas and 73 nonmetropolitan counties. Wage data are pub- 
lished for about 90 areas annually, including most of the met- 
ropolitan areas and a small number of nonmetropolitan coun- 
ties. The areas are also designed to represent nine broad geo- 
graphic regions and to represent the United States as a whole. 
Wage data are published annually for the nine regions and 
for the United States. 


Occupation. Data are collected from a sample of employers 
within the 154 areas. BLS economists visit these employers 
and obtain wage and benefit information from a sample of 
occupations within the establishments. These occupations 
are classified into one of 480 occupations, based on the du- 
ties and responsibilities of the job.2 Occupations are nar- 
rowly defined—there are 13 different categories for engi- 
neers, for example, ranging from civil and industrial to petro- 
leum and aerospace engineers. Data are published for as 
many occupations as possible, given that data exist and that 
they meet confidentiality and reliability standards.* In many 
large areas, data are published for 150 to 175 occupations; for 
the United States, data are published for about 450 occupations. 

The occupational classification system used to define 
each job is hierarchical, which means that each detailed oc- 
cupation is part of larger and larger groupings. The civil engi- 
neer occupation, for example, is part of the larger group engi- 
neers, architects, and surveyors, which in turn is part of the 
still larger group professional specialty occupations. That 
group is part of the composite group professional specialty 
and technical occupations, which is part of white-collar oc- 
cupations. Finally, this last category is part of the much larger 
“all workers” group. If data are not available for a specific 
detailed occupation, the user may be able to find data for a 
larger grouping that incorporates that occupation. 


Work level. In addition to classifying each occupation on 
the basis of duties and responsibilities, BLS economists also 
determine the work level of the occupation. This is intended 
to differentiate between workers within the same occupation. 
The level of work is determined by assessing the following 
nine key job characteristics: 


Knowledge 
Supervisory controls 
¢ Complexity 


Guidelines 

Scope and effect 
Personal contacts 
Purpose of contacts 
Physical demands 
Work environment 


For example, there are several possible levels of knowledge, 
ranging from the knowledge of simple, routine, or repetitive tasks 
to mastery of a professional field to generate and develop new 
hypotheses and theories. Points are associated with each level 
of each job characteristic; the sum of the points for all character- 
istics determines the overall work level of the occupation. (See 
exhibit 1 for a complete description of the work level system.) 

Presently, wage data are published by occupation and 
work level, using work levels that correspond to the Fed- 
eral General Schedule pay system of 15 grades, numbered 
1 to 15.4 Research is underway to determine alternate 
groupings for publishing data by work level, in an effort to 
make the distinction between grades more meaningful. For 
example, several of the lower grades may be combined into 
an “entry level” category, while upper grades may be com- 
bined into a “senior level” category. 


Navigating the wage query system 


The wage query system is an interface on the BLS Internet 
website that prompts the user to enter an area, an occupa- 
tion, and a work level to retrieve an estimate of the average 
hourly wages derived from NCS data. The query system is 
located in the NCS section of the BLS website (www.bls.gov) at 
http://data.bls.gov/labjava/outside.jsp?survey=nc. On the en- 
try screen, the user first selects an area and an occupation. The 
query system displays only those areas and occupations for 
which data are available. The mechanism for entering an area 
and an occupation are related. If the user chooses an area, the 
occupation list will show only those occupations for which data 
are available for that area. Similarly, ifthe user chooses an occu- 
pation, the area list will show only those areas for which data are 
available for that occupation. These features may be helpful ifa 
user is attempting to find wage data for multiple occupations in 
the same area or for the same occupation in multiple areas. 

Once the user has selected an area and occupation, he or she 
may select a work level. If wage data by work level are not needed, 
the automatic default selection is “Overall occupation average 
(no work level).” At that point, the user can view wage data for 
the selected area and occupation. If the user needs wage data 
by work level, he can either designate a specific work level or 
build a work level by defining each of the nine key job char- 
acteristics. In either case, once the work level is determined, 
the user can view wage data for the selected area, occupa- 
tion, and work level. 
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Description of work level system 


A sample of occupations is selected from each establishment in 
the National Compensation Survey (NCS). BLS then collects 
information on the duties and responsibilities involved in these 
occupations in order to classifiy them into the appropriate de- 
tailed occupational categories. In addition, the work level of 
each selected occupation is determined using the U.S. Office of 
Personnel Management’s Factor Evaluation System, which is 
the underlying structure for evaluation of Federal General Sched- 
ule (GS) employees. The following list includes a brief descrip- 
tion of each of the factors: 


Knowledge measures the nature and extent of information or facts 
that the workers must understand to do acceptable work and the 
nature and extent of the skills needed to apply those knowledges. 


Supervision received covers the nature and extent of direct or 
indirect controls exercised by the supervisor, the employee’s 
responsibility, and the review of completed work. 


Guidelines covers the nature of instructions, procedures, and 
directions and the judgment needed to apply them. 


Complexity covers the nature, number, variety, and intricacy of 
tasks, steps, processes, or methods in the work performed; the 
difficulty in identifying what needs to be done; and the difficulty 
and originality involved in performing the work. 


Scope and effect covers the relationship between the nature of the 
work (purpose, breadth, and depth of assignment) and the effect 
of work products or services both within and outside the organi- 
zation. 


Personal contacts includes face-to-face contacts and telephone 
dialogue with persons not in the supervisory chain. 


Query limitations and complexities 


In the NCS, available work levels vary by occupation. For 
example, clerical workers typically are found in work levels 
01 through 08. Alternatively, professional workers typi- 
cally begin at work level 05 or 07 and can be as high as 
work level 15. The query system prevents users from re- 
questing data for a work level that is not appropriate for 
the occupation. In addition, a few occupations—legisla- 
tors, dancers, artists, athletes, authors, actors, musicians, 
painters/sculptors, and announcers—are not classified by 
work level. The Federal Government developed the Factor 
Evaluation System used in the NCS for the evaluation of 
white-collar workers. When BLS adopted this system for 
the NCS, it reviewed the factors to determine their appro- 
priateness for the occupations being surveyed. The nine 
occupations excluded from the work level process were 
thought to have other criteria that determined work level 
and pay. Wage data are available for these occupations, 
but not by work level. 
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Purpose of contacts ranges from factual exchanges of information 
to situations involving significant or controversial issues and dif- 
fering viewpoints, goals, or objectives. 


Physical demands covers the requirements and physical abilities 
required by the employee to complete the work assignment. 


Work environment considers the risks and discomforts in the 
employee’s physical surroundings or the nature of the work as- 
signment and the safety regulations required. 


Within each factor are a number of levels, and each level has 
an associated written description and point value. The num- 
ber and range of points differ among the factors. For each 
NCS occupation, the level and associated point value of each 
factor is determined on the basis of occupation position de- 
scriptions and interviews with survey respondents. The 
point values are recorded and totaled; the total points deter- 
mine the overall level (or grade) of the occupation, based on 
the same 15.levels used for the Federal Government’s Gen- 
eral Schedule employees. A description of the levels for each 
factor can be found within the BLS website at the following 
address: www.bls.gov/nes/. 


Using regression techniques, BLS researchers examined the 
relationship between wages and the nine factors used to de- 
termine overall grade level. The analysis showed that several 
of the factors, most notably knowledge and supervision re- 
ceived, had strong explanatory power for wages. That is, as 
the levels within a given factor increased, the wages also 
increased. For additional information see Brooks Pierce, 
“Using the National Compensation Survey to Predict Wage 
Rates,” Compensation and Working Conditions, Winter 
1999, pp. 8-16. 


In some cases, there are insufficient data to publish al] 
work levels for an occupation. For example, of the eight pos- 
sible work levels for accountants in Miami, in a given year 
fewer than eight are published. This occurs for two reasons. 
First, the survey includes only a subset of the occupations in 
each sampled establishment in a given area, rather than a 
census of all jobs in every establishment. Second, data for 
certain work levels may not meet BLS confidentiality and reli- 
ability standards. As of June 2001, estimates of average 
wages for these “missing” work levels within occupations 
can be obtained using regression models, as described in the 
section that follows. Wage data by work level displayed in 
the wage query system are derived either from direct estima- 
tion of data or from the regression model. This distinction is 
clearly marked when users view results of their query. 


Model-based estimates 


Statisticians use direct estimation to produce the series of 
average wages for area, occupation, and work level that ap- 


pear in NCS publications and as part of the wage query sys- 
tem. This method, which refers to the direct computation of 
an average (or other statistic) using sample data, is the tech- 
nique used most often in BLS and other statistical agencies. 
In some cases, however—often because the sample is too 
small to produce reliable estimates—a different approach is 
used: indirect estimation or model-based estimation. 

To produce the indirect estimates of hourly wages by area, 
occupation, and work level that now form part of the wage 
query system, regression analysis is. used. One important 
aspect of regression methods is that they can be used to pro- 
duce estimates of conditional means, which in this case refer to 
the average hourly wage for individuals, given the area in 
which they work, their occupation, and their work level. 
Clearly, estimates of conditional means are generated by di- 
rect methods as well, but there are significant differences 
between the two techniques. 

Before discussing how the regression model works, it may 
be useful to examine table |, which displays statistics for hypo- 
thetical hourly wage data for three areas (X, Y¥ and Z), three 
occupations (A, B, and C) and three work levels (1, 2, and 3). 
The averages presented have been calculated by the usual 
method of direct estimation. For the sake of simplicity, em- 
ployment is distributed evenly across the cells (in the top 
three panels of the table) that are defined by combinations of 
these three dimensions. One can see, for example, that the 
average wages of an individual in area_X, occupation A, and 
level 1 is $10.00. 

The fact that both direct and indirect methods can be used 
to produce conditional means makes it possible to use this 
table to give a sense of how the regression model produces 
its estimates. Before doing so, however, it may be helpful to 
summarize some key patterns evident in the top three panels 
of the table. First, for any given occupation and work level, 
area Y tends to have the highest wages and area_X the lowest 
wages, while wages for area Z are somewhere in the middle. 
Second, wages by occupation tend to be highest for occupa- 
tion C and lowest for occupation A. Third, wages always 
increase as the level of work increases. 

To quantify these trends, one can take an average of the 
cells by area, occupation, and work level, and then take an 
average of all cells to obtain a mean for the Nation as a 
whole. Taking one dimension at a time, one can then cal- 
culate differentials with respect to the overall average. For 
instance, the wages for area X are, on average, $1.22 lower 
than those for the Nation as a whole ($17.56 versus $18.78). 
Similarly, the wages for occupation A are $2.56 lower than 
the average for all occupations ($16.22 versus $18.78), while 
those for work level 1 are $5.78 lower ($13.00 versus $18.78). 

To provide a simplified example of how the regression 
model works, let’s say one is interested in estimating an aver- 
age wage for area X, occupation C, and work level 2. Instead 


of using the direct estimate in the table, one can construct an 
estimate in a fashion similar to the way the regression model 
predicts wages. Using the numbers on the table and mak- 
ing the appropriate subtractions, one sees that average 
wages in occupation C are $2.33 higher than the overall 
average ($21.11 versus $18.78), and that those in level 2 
are $0.11 higher ($18.89 versus $18.78). Remembering that 
the wages in area X are $1.22 lower than the overall aver- 
age, one can add the differentials to the national average 
of $18.78, which results in a predicted wage of $20.00 
($18.78 —$1.22 + $2.33 + $0.11 =$20.00). 

In this case, the estimate computed indirectly via the model 
exactly matches the $20.00 that resulted from a direct esti- 
mate. Even in this highly artificial example, however, most of 
the wages predicted by the model would not be exactly right. 
The reason is that the patterns of wages by occupation and 
work level are not identical by area. That is, while table 1 was 
constructed so that the ranking for pay of occupations and 
work levels is the same for all areas, the exact magnitudes 
sometimes differ. Thus, the implicit assumption of the model 
that occupation and work level differentials are identical 
across areas will, in general, lead to prediction errors. 

The regression model used in the wage query system al- 
lows wages to differ by area and occupation as in this ex- 
ample. Instead of using work levels as a predictor, however, 
the model uses scores on the nine factors that are used to 
calculate the level. Although the example shows that predic- 
tion errors come from assuming that differences in wages by 
occupation and by work level are the same across areas, the 
regression model used does, in fact, make this assumption. 


| Table 1. | Hypothetical mean hourly earnings by area, 
occupation, and work level 
Items Area X Area Y Area Z Nation 
— 
Occupation A 
Level): a: $10.00 $12.00 $11.00 $11.00 
B@VGl 2 oii ternensseas 15.00 18.00 16.00 16.33 
Level Sires. sence: 20.00 23.00 21.00 21.33 
Occupation B 
L@VEINT Sie coceestes 12.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 
PeVell 20 ce eeraies 18.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 
Level Site. ee 24.00 26.00 25.00 25.00 
Occupation C 
Level istic? jacrncrre 14.00 16.00 15.00 15.00 
KOVEl2 cerca ress 20.00 22.00 22.00 2AkaS 
LeVel (See se ae 25.00 28.00 28.00 27.00 
Occupation A ......... 15.00 17.67 16.00 16.22 
Occupation B ......... 18.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 
Occupation C ......... 19.67 22.00 21.67 21.11 
WEVOlE Bierce neu: 2 42.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 
HEEVGIR2  vassoneceas never: 17.67 20.00 19.00 18.89 
LGVOlSi eit carteeraresss 23.00 25.67 24.67 24.44 
OVelall ects 17.56 19.89 18.89 18.78 
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While the fact that this is not literally true introduces a greater 
chance of prediction error, not making the assumption 
means relying on smaller amounts of data to estimate how 
these areas differ in this regard, which also increases the 
chances of making inaccurate predictions.® It should also 
be noted that a variety of alternative models were assessed 
that relaxed the assumption of equality of wage differences 
by occupation and work level across areas. On average, 
these models did not have better predictive power than 
the model that was chosen for incorporation into the wage 
query system. 

Given these errors, one might naturally wonder why it is 
useful to present estimates generated by the model. First, it is 
important to keep in mind that even direct estimates contain 
prediction errors. While they are correct, on average, for the 
given sample, the average wage is, of course, not the wage 
that everyone for that job actually receives. In fact, if one 
could perform a parallel survey, where the respondents are 
different because the establishments and the occupations 
within the establishments that are randomly selected are dif- 
ferent, the direct estimates also would undoubtedly differ. 
Second, when using a model, one can combine data from 
areas with similar labor market patterns to increase the sample 
size, a process that statisticians refer to as “borrowing 
strength.” While areas can be combined when making direct 
estimates as well, a model has the advantage of being able to 
incorporate the ways in which areas differ from each other. 
Third, a model facilitates the incorporation of auxiliary infor- 
mation to improve the accuracy of its prediction. In this case, 
using detailed information on factor scores, rather than the 
work level, which is a kind of summary of the scores, im- 
proves the performance of the model. 

While it is hoped that this description of where the model- 
based estimates come from has been of interest (see the ap- 
pendix for additional technical details), it is not necessary to 


Notes 


understand the details of the procedure for generating the 
estimates in order to make good use of the data. It is impor- 
tant, however, that users know how to view the model-based 
estimates relative to the directly estimated ones. First, the 
regression-based estimates should be considered experimen- 
tal. Though a substantial amount of work has gone into de- 
veloping, estimating, and validating the model, and such 
models have a long tradition in the field of labor economics, 
it has not undergone the scrutiny given to standard BLS prod- 
ucts and does not benefit from the years of experience BLS 
has in direct estimation. Second, the regression-based esti- 
mates are being used only in cases where the sample size is 
too small for direct estimates, indicating greater variability in 
any estimate, direct or indirect. Work on the model is ongo- 
ing, and should, in the future, strengthen users’ confidence 
in the regression-based estimates. 


Future enhancements 


The BLS wage query system has quickly become a popular 
Internet tool—nearly 13,000 requests were processed 
through the system in a recent month. The addition of re- 
gression estimates will only enhance the system’s useful- 
ness. And BLS is researching additional enhancements as 
well. Currently, the system is limited to the average wages for 
all workers in the occupation. Future enhancements will al- 
low users to obtain median and percentile wage estimates, as 
well as iterations for private sector versus State and local 
government, and full time versus part time. In addition, some 
data will be available by union status, industry, and size of 
establishment. Efforts also are underway to tie the output of 
the query system to wage escalator calculations from the 
Employment Cost Index.’ In this way, detailed occupational 
wage estimates that may be several months old can be esca- 
lated to reflect wage rates in the most recent quarter. CO 


' The earnings used to calculate the hourly wage rates are de- 
fined as regular payments from the employer to the employee as 
compensation for straight-time hourly work, or for any salaried 
work performed. Wage data represent gross pay (that is, prior to 
taxes) and include incentive pay such as commissions and produc- 
tion bonuses, but do not include overtime or bonuses not directly 
tied to production, such as hiring and year-end bonuses. For addi- 
tional details, see National Compensation Survey: Occupational 
Wages in the United States, 1999, Bulletin 2539 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, July 2000). This information is available on the Internet 
at www.bls.gov/nes/. 


* Occupations in the National Compensation Survey are defined 
by the Census Occupational Classification System. The Ncs is be- 
ginning to reclassify occupations using the new Standard Occupa- 
tional Classification system. BLS expects to publish Ncs wage data 
with occupations defined using this new system by 2005. 


* More precisely, for data in a given occupation to meet BLs publica- 
tion standards, there must be sufficient observations to ensure that no 
one establishment could be identified, perhaps because data from that 
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establishment dominate a particular estimate. In addition, the relative 
standard error, calculated as the ratio of the standard error to the mean, 
must be less than 0.50. 


* The Federal General Schedule (Gs) pay system is used for most 
white-collar employees of the Federal Government. 


* Examples of indirect estimation that will be familiar to many BLS 
data users are the estimates produced by the BLs Local Area Unemploy- 
ment Statistics (LAUS) program. These data and a description of the 
estimation methodology may be found within the BLs Internet site at 
www.bls.gov/lau/. 


° The mean squared error, the measure used to gauge the level of 
predictive accuracy, is composed of a term for prediction bias and one 
for the variability of predictions. Restricting certain parameters to be 
the same across regions imposes some bias, but decreases the variabil- 
ity of the estimates. 


’ The Employment Cost Index is a quarterly measure of the change 
in employer costs for wages, salaries, and employer-provided benefits. 
More information may be found at www.bls.gov/nes/ect/. 


Appendix: Regression model 


The model used to predict wages is of the form 


A-1 O-1 
Wr = & + yy Pree + 2 .gOCCUPR.. + 
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where W,,, is the average hourly wage rate of the mth observa- 
tion, which is for occupation o in an establishment that is in 
area a and that has a vector f of scores for each of the nine 
factors. AREA is a vector of dummy variables indicating area, 
OCCUP is a vector of dummy variables for occupation, and 
FACTOR is a matrix of dummy variables representing the dif- 
ferent possible scores for each of the nine factors. The corre- 
sponding coefficients are B, y, and 6, while a is a constant 
term, and ¢ is the error term. Areas are indexed by a and are 
numbered from one to 4, occupations are indexed by o and 


are numbered from one to O, i is the index for the nine factors, 
while S is the highest score possible for factor 7. The coeffi- 
cients are calculated by using weighted least squares. An 
initial weight is determined for each observation by taking into 
account the probability of selection for the establishment and a 
given occupation in that establishment, and then corrected for 
nonresponse. This final employment weight is then multiplied 
by hours worked per week and weeks worked per year to arrive 
at an hours weight. 

Though it is conventional in labor economics to use the log 
wage rather than the wage itself, taking logs did not improve the 
performance of the model significantly. Many different specifi- 
cations were tried, with most of the variations attempting to see 
if the predictive accuracy of the model could be improved by 
allowing either the coefficients on occupation, the coefficients 
for the factor scores, or both, to vary by area. Using the mea- 
sures root mean squared error and mean absolute error to 
gauge predictive accuracy, it was not possible to find a model 
that allowed occupation or factor score differentials to vary 
by locality that substantially outperformed the model. 
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Welfare reform 
conference 


The Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act, the leg- 
islative underpinning of welfare reform, 
became law in 1996. In November 2000, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
held a conference on progress in wel- 
fare reform. The papers and proceedings 
of that conference were published as the 
most recent issue of the Bank’s Eco- 
nomic Policy Review. 

The first and most central question 
of most evaluations of welfare reform 
has been its impact on the employment, 
income, and other material indicators of 
well being among the program’s con- 
stituencies. Pamela Loprest’s paper 
came to conclusions similar to those of 
the papers published in this Review in 
July: A substantial portion of former 
welfare recipients are working or are liv- 
ing in a household in which an adult 
member is employed, however the evi- 
dence does not show unequivocal suc- 
cess in transitioning from welfare. In 
Loprest’s National Survey of America’s 
Families data, about one leaver in five 
returns to the welfare system, and about 
a quarter live in a family with no earn- 
ings at the time of the survey. 

The next session of the conference 
focused on the relative roles of the im- 
proving economic climate in the late 
1990s versus the implementation of wel- 
fare reform. Rebecca M. Blank’s identi- 
fies the three simultaneous events that 
characterized the late 1990s and reviewed 
a wide variety of studies that attempted 
to disentangle their effects on welfare 
caseloads. The three factors were wel- 
fare reform itself, the decline in unem- 
ployment, and the fact that real wages 
among less skilled workers were rising 
for the first time in decades. The bulk of 
the studies suggested that at least 2035 
percent of caseload decline was due to 
improvements in the economic factors 
in the early 1990s but perhaps a some- 
what smaller portion in the later years of 
the decade. 


A second paper in the session was 
presented by Robert A. Moffitt and 
David W. Stevens. Moffitt and Stevens 
found that “welfare reform per se, after 
one nets out the effect of the economy, 
has had little effect on the composition 
of the caseload in its labor market skill 
distribution. 

The third session focused on wel- 
fare program administration both in a 
National perspective and for the city of 
New York, the major urban area within 
the Bank’s district. (See the items be- 
low for additional research on tools for 
administering and measuring the impact 
of welfare reforms.) The New York Fed’s 
conference concluded with a session 
on new policies for using financial in- 
centives in welfare reform. 


Statistics for welfare- 
to-work 


With the welfare system changing its 
focus much more towards employ- 
ment-based solutions came a need for 
more effective assessment and referral. 
Randall W. Eberts reports in the Upjohn 
Institute’s Employment Research 
newsletter that such a system has been 
pilot tested in Michigan. The project, 
which was funded by the Department 
of Labor’s Employment and Training 
Administration, used a statistical 
screening to provide one of three ser- 
vices to welfare-to-work enrollees in 
Michigan’s Work First program. 

The screening is based on the statis- 
tical relationship between enrollees’ at- 
tributes, such as age, education, and 
prior employment, and their probability 
of employment and job retention. In the 
Michigan test, according to Eberts, “The 
statistical assessment tool was success- 
ful in distinguishing among participants 
with respect to their likelihood of employ- 
ment and retention,” and, “The optimal 
referral pattern based on the statistical 
assessment tool yielded retention rates 
that were 25 percent higher than if par- 
ticipants were randomly assigned to pro- 
viders.” 
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Welfare and 
neighborhoods 


As with many aspects of public adminis- 
tration, welfare and welfare reform have 
impacts ranging from the national to the 
very local. Lois M. Quinn and John 
Paswasarat’s Brookings Institution dis- 
cussion paper, Tracking the Progress of 
Welfare Reform Quickly: A Model for 
Measuring Neighborhood Health and 
Change, outlines the use of indicators at 
the ZIP Code level to understand the ef- 
fect of welfare reform in a relatively small 
neighborhood. 

The indicators they tracked for a single 
ZIP Code (53206) in Milwaukee included 
public assistance receipt, family income 
and poverty, childcare usage, housing val- 
ues, and automobile access. This small 
2.72 square mile area had the highest num- 
ber of AFDC cases in the State of Michigan 
in 1993. From early 1994 to early 2000, the 
number of families receiving income sup- 
port and food stamps fell sharply. Employ- 
ment and earnings among single parents 
grew substantially, the number of income 
tax filers increased, and the number of 
claims for the earned income tax credit 
(EITC) rose. 

Increasing numbers of families in the 
neighborhood used subsidized day care, 
thus relieving one major barrier to em- 
ployment. A lack of access to automo- 
bile transportation among young women, 
however, may have placed a different 
constraint on labor market activity. Hous- 
ing data for the neighborhood showed 
that ownership rates declined somewhat, 
but housing values rose enough to 
slightly outpace inflation. im 


We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Please let us know 
what you have found most interest- 
ing and what essential reading we 
may have missed. Write to: Execu- 
tive Editor, Monthly Labor Review, 2 
Massachusetts Avenue NE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20212, or e-mail: 
mlr@bls.gov 
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A successful future 


The Future of Success. By Robert 
Reich. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
2001, 289 pp. White-Collar Sweat- 
shop: The Deterioration of Work and 
Its Rewards in Corporate America. 
By Jill Andresky Fraser. New York, 
W.W. Norton & Company, 2001, 27 


Over the past decade, and despite a 
strong economy, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of books and ar- 
ticles chronicling an increasingly stress- 
ful American workplace. Books by both 
former Labor Secretary Robert Reich and 
financial journalist Jill Fraser fall into this 
category as they attempt to document 
the problem, analyze the issues, and of- 
fer solutions to alieviate these stresses. 
These authors’ premise is that while 
stock prices may have soared, workers’ 
economic security has eroded over the 
past decade. And unless definite actions 
are undertaken, these trends will con- 
tinue into the future, continuing to cause 
difficulties for workers and society in 
general. 

Although pursuing a similar theme, 
the two books take different approaches 
to their subject. Robert Reich looks at 
the subject from the macro level, calling 
this the age of the “terrific deal” where 
everything seems cheaper and consum- 
ers expect more. Reich says that society 
has changed and so have work rules. 
For workers, this means less predictable 
income, which causes workers to work 
harder during times when work may be 
less available. He also discusses a grow- 
ing wage differential between jobs in 
high demand and those in low demand, 
causing workers to pay a greater finan- 
cial price if they choose not to pursue a 
highly paid but more stressful job. Fi- 
nally, workplace changes have increased 
workers’ need for self-reliance, adding 
to employee stress. In addition to work- 
ing harder, they must continually devote 
some of their energy to promoting and 
caring for their own careers. 


Reich feels that the results of these 
trends are strains that are evident in the 
breakdowns of bonds—between em- 
ployers and employees, in families, and 
in communities that suffer as people 
work more and have less time for social 
activities. Yet, he contends that work- 
ers themselves are not blameless in this 
new society. People are making active 
choices that result in the trends outlined 
above. All workers are both consumers 
and producers in this economy, and he 
postulates that those same people who 
expect greater advantages as consum- 
ers are subject to greater stresses on 
their jobs as they attempt to meet con- 
sumer demands. Thus, we become both 
the beneficiaries and victims of our own 
economy. 

Unlike Robert Reich’s book, Jill Fraser 
approaches her subject by document- 
ing individual worker stories derived 
from interviews. Focused specifically on 
white-collar occupations, she devotes 
much of her book to telling those indi- 
vidual stories as proxies for a more gen- 
eral story about the economy. Almost 
to the point of repetition, individuals re- 
count their experiences with a variety of 
corporate jobs, all of which share a com- 
mon theme on the deterioration of em- 
ployment conditions in many of the larg- 
est corporations over the past decade. 
These stories add up to a picture of a 
society where loyalty is a negative value 
and workloads grow as rewards are 
slowly eroded. 

Just as their approaches to the sub- 
ject vary, so do the two authors’ conclu- 
sions, although both are optimistic that 
these trends are reversable. Robert 
Reich considers many potential solu- 
tions by individuals, including a return 
to amore simplistic lifestyle and greater 
self-awareness. In the end, though, he 
puts most of his faith in changes in pub- 
lic policy. While not advocating any one 
policy as the sole solution, he sees value 
in new laws and regulations that will pro- 
tect the current benefits of the new 
economy while moderating its costs. 

On the other hand, Fraser believes 


that individuals have it within their own 
power to reshape the economy through 
individual and corporate actions outside 
of government. Among her options, she 
advocates that corporations take a more 
worker-friendly approach to their em- 
ployees, not as a moral choice, but as a 
competitive advantage over firms that 
treat their employees in a harsher man- 
ner. She also advocates smaller execu- 
tive compensation, limits on the use of 
contingent workers, and greater use of 
investor activism (because many work- 
ers are both employees and stockhold- 
ers). Most importantly, she encourages 
individual employees to take greater 
control of their worklives by setting lim- 
its to their worktime and seeking out 
employers who provide support to their 
workers. 

In both of these books, there is an 
explicit premise that the American work- 
place has fundamentally changed over 
the past 30 years. Robert Reich’s book 
is helpful in giving readers an overview 
of a society that workers may be experi- 
encing individually, while Jill Fraser 
records the voices of those individual 
workers to spotlight larger issues. Look- 
ing to the future, both books implicitly, 
but confidently, assume that current 
workplace trends will continue, unless 
people actively work for change, either 
through government or through indi- 
vidual actions. Neither book anticipates 
that change may occur by outside forces 
or due to fundamental changes in the 
world’s economy. Recent events, which 
could not have been forseen at the time 
these books were published, raises ques- 
tions about this premise and thus the 
solutions proposed by the authors. 
Whether the workplace of the future fol- 
lows recent trends remains to be seen, 
but persons interested in understand- 
ing the stresses felt by many American 
workers during the 1990s should add 
these books to their reading list. 


—Michael Wald 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Atlanta Region 
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Labor history 


Grand Master Workman: Terence 
Powderly and the Knights of Labor. 
By Craig Phelan. Westport, CT, 
Greenwood Press, 2000, 294 pp. $65. 


Here is a delight for labor history buffs 
with an interest in the 1870s and 1880s. 
Terence Powderly was recently added 
to the Labor Hall of Fame at the U.S. 
Department of Labor. This detailed bi- 
ography will tell you why. Phelan argues 
that Powderly was “the first American 
working-class hero of national stature” 
and that the Knights of Labor was “the 
most significant and ambitious labor or- 
ganization of the Gilded Age.” 

As leader of the Knights of Labor 
from 1879 to 1893, Powderly presided 
over an extraordinary mass movement. 
The “Order” took in union and non- 
union, skilled and unskilled, black and 
white, male and female, immigrant and 
native-born. They joined local “assem- 
blies” for a variety of reasons, but chiefly 
to protest and resist abuses and exploi- 
tation by an essentially unregulated capi- 
talism manipulated by powerful indus- 
trial bucaneers and railroad “robber bar- 
ons” like Jay Gould. 

You will get insight into the monu- 
mental labor-management battles of the 
1880s, a sense of then current divisions 
among workers on the basis of religious, 
ethnic, race, gender, skill, occupation, 
and union distinctions, and the prob- 
lems of reconciling solidarity and democ- 
racy in a decentralized labor organiza- 
tion with “local autonomy” and commu- 
nity control.” 

Powderly transformed the Knights 
from a secret society into a mass move- 
ment. The Knights zoomed from 10,000 
members in 1879 to 750,000 members in 
1886, reflecting workers’ militancy in re- 
action to employer-imposed wage cuts 
and longer work hours. Goals ranged 
from economic strike actions and strike 
support to political lobbying, political 
electoral action, cooperatives, and tem- 
perance. Powderly’s firmly held prin- 


ciples of democracy, and community 
control for the Knights’ local and dis- 
trict “assemblies” and the national (Gen- 
eral Assembly) reliance on voluntary 
contributions led to inevitable weakness 
of the national organization, Phelan ar- 
gues. Local and district jurisdictional 
squabbles often failed to yield to 
Powderly’s charismatic persuasiveness. 
“The very basis of the Knights’ popu- 
larity—community control—engendered 
a lack of trust in any central authority, 
including one of the members’ own mak- 
ing,” Phelan notes. “The demise of the 
Knights thus underscored the inherent 
tensions between the appeal of democ- 
racy and the necessity for discipline and 
unity of purpose in time of crisis.” 

Powderly (1849-1924) left school at 
age 13 to work for a coal-canal-railroad 
company. At age 17, he started a 3-year 
apprenticeship to become a machinist. 
With “boundless, almost manic energy,” 
he rose through the ranks of the Ma- 
chinists and Blacksmiths International 
Union. In 1878, he was elected to the 
first of three terms as mayor of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. In 1879, he was elected 
Grand Master Workman, leader of the 
Knights of Labor, to succeed Uriah 
Stephens. 

Powderly urged black-white, male-fe- 
male integration in the Knights locals— 
but rather than have no local Knights 
organizations in the South he advocated 
separate locals for black members. In 
1885, after speaking in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to a racially mixed audience on 
workers’ common interests, he organized 
24 tobacco workers into the city’s first 
black local and he organized cigarette 
workers into the city’s first all-female lo- 
cal. In 1886, some 10 percent of Knights 
members were women. 

Powderly also led the Knights to an 
extraordinary 1885 victory over railroad 
magnate Jay Gould. Gould had put wage 
cuts into effect all over his railroad em- 
pire. A spontaneous mass uprising of 
striking railroad workers resulted. “One 
week after the strike became general, a 
stunned Gould rescinded the wage 
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cuts,” Phelan relates. Membership of 
the Knights shot up, but the subse- 
quent wave of poorly organized, 
underfinanced, unsuccessful strikes led 
to membership losses and worker dis- 
enchantment with the Knights. 

Powderly continued as leader of the 
Knights until 1894, but the organization 
dropped in membership and influence 
in the late 1880s almost as quickly as it 
had grown in the early 1880s. In part, 
this was the result of unrestrained lo- 
calism and factionalism, but Phelan con- 
tends the overwhelming cause of the 
Knights collapse was U.S. employers’ 
“relentless counteroffensive that effec- 
tively killed it within three years” after 
1886. “By 1888 well-organized, highly 
disciplined, and soundly financed em- 
ployer associations, often with the as- 
sistance of the State, had crushed a de- 
centralized, undisciplined, impover- 
ished, and fractured movement still 
struggling to define its goals and strat- 
egies through democratic means.” 

Samuel Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor “launched a thor- 
oughly pragmatic alternative to the uto- 
pian and backward Knights,” says 
Phelan. “Confidently discarding all the 
Order’s fuzzy reform notions, Gompers 
declared that the only long-term strat- 
egy for labor was the continuous wrest- 
ing of incremental improvements in the 
matter of wages, hours, and working 
conditions.” Gompers’ Cigar Makers In- 
ternational Union represented “the very 
craft particularism that the majority of 
Knights held in contempt,” and the 
Knights General Assembly, contrary to 
Powderly’s wishes, drove the Cigar Mak- 
ers out of the Knights, “‘a colossal blun- 
der,” according to Phelan. 

Powderly and the Knights of Labor 
are usually consigned to the dustbin of 
history. This biography brings the man, 
the organization, and the 1880s to life. 
Phelan deserves our thanks. 


—Markley Roberts 


Labor Economist 
Formerly with the AFL-clo 


' 


Career academies 


High School Career Academies: A Path- 
way to Educational Reform in Ur- 
ban School Districts? By Nan L. 
Maxwell and Victor Rubin. 
Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 2000, 235 
pp. $19 paper. 


The recent presidential election saw 
both major party candidates react to 
Americans’ deep discontentment with 
the educational system. Although indi- 
viduals will differ as to what they see as 
its shortcomings, many would argue that 
our schools do not adequately prepare 
students for the world of work. One 
educational reform put forth as a poten- 
tial method to improve the employment 
readiness of students is career acad- 
emies. The career academy model has 
three defining features. First, although 
the academy is housed in a high school, 
students are for the most part taught 
separately, creating a school within a 
school. Second, the academic coursework 
is integrated with the workplace, such 
as internships. Lastly, employers are in- 
volved in the program. 

Maxwell and Rubin examine the im- 
pact of career academies in a large ur- 
ban school district. (For confidentiality 
reasons, the district is not identified.) 
The district has six high schools with 
nine different career academies in fields 
such as Computer Science and Technol- 
ogy, Transportation, Visual Arts, and 
Business and Finance. The impact of 
the career academy on various out- 
comes is estimated through a regression 
analysis that controls for student and 
school characteristics. A cohort of 
10,000 students was followed from their 
enrollment as sophomores during the 
1990-93 period to 1996. 

The authors found that seven of the 
nine academies had a positive, statisti- 
cally significant effect on students’ grade 
point average. Although the authors use 
grade point as one measure of accumu- 
lated human capital, it could be argued 


that it may not in fact reflect knowledge, 
especially when students are, for the 
most part, placed in separate classes. 
The academies did not directly affect the 
probability of graduating high school, 
although they did tend to raise high 
school grade point averages that in turn 
increased the probability of graduating 
high school. Controlling for other fac- 
tors, the academies had a statistically 
significant positive impact on enrollment 
at 4-year colleges, but there was no sig- 
nificant effect on enrollment at 2-year 
colleges. Although the amount of 
elapsed time was not sufficient to exam- 
ine this, it would be interesting to see 
what effect the academies had on col- 
lege graduation rather than just enroll- 
ment, especially if the academy stu- 
dents’ higher grade point averages re- 
sulted only in admission to college but 
not subsequent graduation. The acad- 
emies did not have a significant effect 
on hours worked or the hourly wage rate, 
but once again, the effect could show 
up in later years. Academy students self- 
reported higher levels of good study 
habits and other characteristics that 
would positively affect their capacity for 
life-long learning. 

The authors also examined differ- 
ences in career academies across the 
high schools. There were differences 
across the schools in terms of students’ 
socio-economic status, differences in 
the way the schools were run, as well as 
differences in the extent to which career 
academy students participated in the 
program (for example, number of acad- 
emy courses, share of students in acad- 
emy courses that were academy mem- 
bers, and internships). The academies 
seemed to increase the level of knowl- 
edge, as measured by grade point aver- 
age, more in schools with lower average 
socio-economic status students. 

Maxwell and Rubin have wrestled 
with some critical and difficult issues. 
Given the Nation’s current concern 
about how well our schools prepare stu- 
dents for the working world, there is a 
need for programs that will improve the 


job-readiness of students. Further, 
given the rising gap between the earn- 
ings of the more educated and the less 
educated, there is also a need for pro- 
grams that will facilitate the attainment 
of a higher education. As an objective 
scientist, one might hope for a long pe- 
riod of time to evaluate whether career 
academies improve employment, earn- 
ings, and the chance of obtaining an 
advanced degree. Unfortunately, such 
a long-range experiment might leave 
many in the large control group with in- 
adequate education and training when 
such skills are ever more important. In 
short, given the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, the authors’ early conclusions are 
of great use and make a contribution to 
our knowledge about possible effective 
remedies for concerns about the educa- 
tional system. The book does not serve 
as a curricular guide to career academies, 
but should serve policymakers well by 
providing some preliminary quantitative 
evidence about the effectiveness of ca- 
reer academies. 


—Robert J. Gitter 


Professor of Economics, 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Universities’ employment 


The Academic Marketplace. By 
Theodore Caplow and Reece J. 
McGee. Transaction Publishers, New 
Brunswick, NJ and London, 2001, 262 
pp. $27.95, cloth; $20.95, paper. 


This book originally appeared in 1958. 
Since then it has become a classic. Its 
reissue with a new introduction is to be 
welcomed and testifies to the book’s last- 
ing value. The authors are sociology 
professors at the University of Virginia 
and Purdue University, respectively. The 
work is based upon a survey of faculty 
vacancies and replacements in 13 arts 
and science departments at 9 major or 
research universities. The interviews 
consisted of mainly open-ended ques- 
tions. Unfortunately, the survey ques- 
tionnaire has not been reproduced, and 
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there is no bibliography. But the authors’ 
style is lucid, candid, and nearly free of 
sociological jargon. 

Caplow and McGee treat universities 
as social institutions. They have pro- 
vided a systematic analysis of how va- 
cancies occur, how faculty are chosen 
and promoted, and who is involved in 
the selection process. It is not surpris- 
ing that the largest percentage of vacan- 
cies is caused by resignations, followed 
by dismissals and retirements. In the 
decisionmaking process, especially at 
the senior level, the prestige of a candi- 
date within his or her academic discipline 
is the decisive factor. One’s merit is “de- 
termined for the most part by disciplin- 
ary prestige.” The prestige factor is quite 
rightly a leitmotif in this book. Faculties 
are hired “on an estimate of how much 
research they are likely to do.” Prestige 
is, of course, quite subjective and elu- 
sive. There is no objective prestige in- 
dex. Although publications are gener- 
ally not read in full—a disturbing phe- 
nomenon—they are important in the 
prestige calculus. One’s productivity is 
thus a “composite of subjective opin- 
ion.” Faculties are hired “on the basis of 
how good they will look to others.” 

American universities and colleges 
range in quality from some of the best in 
the world to some of the worst. The 
smaller and minor institutions place far 
less emphasis upon publications and far 
more upon teaching ability. The authors 
discuss this and its implications at con- 
siderable length. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the minority of large research 
institutions set the tone for the whole 
higher education system. 

As might be expected, the selection 
process is lengthy, cumbersome, and in- 
creasingly bureaucratized and competi- 
tive. It usually involves senior depart- 
mental members, the chairperson, the 
dean, and sometimes others. There are 
frequent departmental conflicts and 
conflicts between the department and 
the dean. These matters are analyzed at 
length and provide penetrating expla- 
nations of how the selection process re- 


ally operates. Caplow and McGee have 
also presented many long and highly 
revealing quotations by various 
decisionmakers. There are many excel- 
lent recommendations for the resolution 
of some of these conflicts. Since the 
book’s first appearance, the selection 
process has become more open and 
democratic, largely as a result of the Fed- 
eral Government’s affirmative action and 
civil rights legislation, which the authors 
acknowledge in their new introduction. 

Although the book does not deal spe- 
cifically with the academic labor market 
as such, it is set in the 1950s when there 
was a seller’s market and fears of faculty 
shortages. Since the 1970s, there is a 
buyer’s market in many disciplines with 
more qualified applicants than available 
positions, and the consequently large 
numbers of unemployed and underem- 
ployed academics (educational qualifi- 
cations exceeding employment require- 
ments). Moreover, in an increasing num- 
ber of disciplines the academic labor 
market is now global. Also, colleges and 
universities now have far higher propor- 
tions of temporary and part-time posi- 
tions. It is regrettable that Caplow and 
McGee have not addressed these devel- 
opments and their implications in their 
new introduction. 

Despite the noted omissions, this pio- 
neering and classic work remains a sig- 
nificant analysis of the operation of the 
academic marketplace. It is of special in- 
terest to potential and current faculty, 
higher education administrators, and 
government and foundation officials 
supporting higher education. 


— John Dreijmanis 
University of Essex 


Academic shorifalls 


The American Academic Profession. 
Edited by Stephen R. Graubard. New 
Brunswick, NJ, and London: Trans- 
action Publishers, 2001. 352 pp. 
$29.95, cloth; $24.95, paper. 
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This book is a reprint of the fall 1997 
issue of Daedalus, plus an index. There 
has been neither an updating of the ma- 
terial nor a correction of the various er- 
rors. The authors are professors and 
senior university and college adminis- 
trators. The style ranges from quite in- 
formal and almost conversational to for- 
mal. As frequently happens with edited 
books or commissioned articles for spe- 
cial journal issues, the quality is uneven, 
and many of the chapters are of periph- 
eral concern. 

Burton R. Clark, one of the contribu- 
tors, has provided a bleak but realistic 
overview of the academic profession. 
There is so much institutional differen- 
tiation that core academic values and an 
ethos are difficult to locate in American 
academic life. In the community colleges 
and many of the 4-year colleges, there is 
now much remedial education. At these 
institutions, faculty authority is weak 
and teaching requirements heavy, with 
little time left for research. Throughout 
higher education, there is an increasing 
trend in part-time employment and non- 
tenure track positions. The results of 
these developments are diminished in- 
trinsic rewards and motivation. The 
chapter has many unreferenced quota- 
tions. Clark’s conclusions deserve more 
indepth analyses. 

The meaning of profession in gen- 
eral and academic profession in particu- 
lar needs to be addressed in detail. 
Francis Oakley addresses these matters, 
but insufficiently. In a more substantial 
chapter, Patricia J. Gumport has related 
the status of the profession in public uni- 
versities to the decisionmaking process, 
which has shifted from departments to 
university administrators and State gov- 
ernments. As a result, faculty is now 
treated “as workers who need to be moni- 
tored rather than as professionals who 
are trusted to work according to inter- 
nalized standards.” She raises the im- 
portant question of whether or not the 
faculty will internalize “a conception of 
themselves as employees, competitors, 
revenue-generators, and redeployable 


resources?” If so, “what educational 
consequences will result?” 

In any book or collection of articles 
on the academic profession, one of the 
main themes should be the academic la- 
bor market and the socialization process. 
The latter is not covered, and the aca- 
demic labor market is quite inadequately 
dealt with by a visiting assistant profes- 
sor who laments the fact that he was 
misled by a co-authored book that he 
read as a graduate student; it predicted 
significant faculty shortages in the hu- 
manities and social sciences. Instead, 
the surpluses evident since the early 
1970s have continued. This should have 
been evident from the many books and 
articles on the academic labor market and 
that for educated people in general, es- 
pecially Richard B. Freeman’s The Over- 
educated American (New York and Lon- 
don, Academic Press, 1976) and the ar- 
ticles by Russell W. Rumberger and this 
reviewer. Cheryl B. Leggon has sketch- 
ily noted that there are too many scien- 
tists chasing too few academic positions 
and research grants. A whole chapter 
should have been devoted to a detailed 
analysis of faculty supply and demand 
data and projections. 

In a comparative chapter, Philip G. 
Altbach has found that the professoriate 
abroad faces some of the same problems 
as in the United States. The proportion 
in tenured and tenure-work positions is 
declining. Unhappiness with the aca- 
demic administration is also widespread, 
as well as increasing bureaucratization 
and declining funding. Unlike in the other 
countries of the world, however, Ameri- 
can academics are the least likely to go 
abroad for study or research, pay little at- 
tention to the knowledge produced in the 
rest of the world, and remain uninterested 
about “‘internationalizing the curriculum.” 

All in all, this book falls considerably 
short of its potential. However, it is of 
special interest to potential and present 
faculty and administrators. 


—John Dreijmanis 
University of Essex 


Small business employment 


The Job-Generation Controversy: The 
Economic Myth of Small Business. 
By David Hirschberg. Armonk, NY, 
M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 1999, 163 pp. 


In The Job-Generation Controversy, 
David Hirschberg provides a methodol- 
ogy for addressing an important eco- 
nomic issue. The question is a simple 
one: How many jobs are created by small 
businesses? But while the question is 
simple, the underlying problem of how 
to count job gains and losses between 
small and large businesses over time is 
not readily apparent. 

While it may seem a dry statistical 
matter, the accurate measure of small 
business job creation affects the every- 
day lives of millions of American work- 
ers and families. Prominent examples of 
these real world impacts are the cover- 
age of small firms by minimum wage 
laws, mandated employer benefits for 
health insurance, and occupational 
health and safety laws. The national 
debate on these issues is vigorous. For 
example, the small business community 
such as the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Businesses contends that in- 
creased business costs caused by 
higher minimum wages, adopting man- 
dated employer health insurance, or low- 
ering the size thresholds for companies 
subject to health and safety regulations 
would create more unemployment be- 
cause small firms cannot afford them, and 
thus would lay off some workers or even 
go out of business. 

A crucial part of the debate is how 
many workers would be affected by such 
job losses. There are two aspects to this. 
One is the extent to which such cost in- 
creases would lead some small business 
employers to decide they cannot afford 
them without having to lay off some 
workers. The other aspect is the universe 
of workers at all small firms, on which 
Hirschberg focuses. 

The potential job impacts differ con- 
siderably if the estimates of jobs cre- 


ated by small businesses are calculated 
at 91 percent of the total ofall new jobs, 
or if in fact small businesses lost em- 
ployment as job losses exceeded job 
gains. Indeed, these are the magnitudes 
that are at controversy in Hirschberg’s 
book. In particular, he questions the va- 
lidity of data on small business job gen- 
eration prepared by the U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA). He concludes 
that by using a faulty methodology, the 
SBA vastly overstates the number of jobs 
created by small businesses. In these 
analyses, a business is defined as a pri- 
vate nonfarm firm (both for-profit and 
nonprofit enterprises) that includes all 
establishments under its ownership op- 
erating in various locations around the 
country. 

Hirschberg’s contribution is in break- 
ing through a conundrum that has long 
plagued analyses of the employment 
impact of small businesses. This is the 
vexing problem of how to count busi- 
nesses that shift in size status from small 
to large and from large to small over time. 
He summarizes his methodology in the 
following example that uses a commonly 
accepted definition of the threshold for 
small business of 500 employees, with 
companies of less than 500 employees 
defined as a small business, and com- 
panies of 500 or more employees defined 
as a large business. Suppose a com- 
pany starts with 400 employees in year 
1, growing to 600 employees in year 2, 
and falls back to 400 employees in year 
3. The net change in employment over 
the 3-year period is zero, as the gain of 
200 workers in year 2 is offset by the 
loss of 200 workers in year 3. 

Hirschberg breaks through the prob- 
lem by rigorously accounting for firms 
that cross over the boundary from be- 
ing a small firm to become a large firm 
and from being a large firm to become a 
small firm. For example, consider a thresh- 
old of 500 employees, which defines a 
small business as having less than 500 
employees and a large business as hav- 
ing 500 or more employees. From year 1 
to year 2, when a small business grows 
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from 400 to 600 employees, is the entire 
job gain of 200 employees counted as a 
growth in jobs for a small or large busi- 
ness? Similarly, if a large business con- 
tracts from 600 to 400 employees, is the 
entire job loss attributed to a large busi- 
ness or a small business? Hirschberg’s 
insight is that it is neither. 

Specifically, for the job gain from 400 
to 600 employees, Hirschberg counts the 
increase of 100 workers from 400 to 500 
employees as a gain for small business, 
and the increase of 100 workers from 
500 to 600 employees as a gain for large 
business. And for the job loss from 600 
to 400 employees, the decrease of 100 
workers from 600 to 500 employees is a 
loss for large business, and the decrease 
of 100 workers from 500 to 400 employ- 
ees is a loss for small business. 

This issue is crucial in getting an 
unbiased reckoning of the growth of 
small and large businesses, but it had 
never been systematically addressed 
before, resulting in gross distortions of 
the contribution of small and large busi- 
nesses to job growth. The procedure 
results in a completely neutral account- 
ing of these boundary crossovers, 
which favors neither small business nor 
large business. By contrast, in the above 
example, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration counts the entire increase of 200 
workers from 400 to 600 employees as a 
gain for small business, and the entire 
decrease of 200 workers from 600 to 400 
employees as a loss for large business. 
Hirschberg’s contribution is vital be- 
cause in the dynamic U.S. economy, 
competition among new and existing 
firms is intense, with an everchanging 
landscape of some small businesses 
prospering and becoming large, some 
large businesses losing out and becom- 
ing small, and some small and large firms 
going out of business. 

By contrast, the SBA methodology 


attributes all of the gain of 200 workers 
in year 2 to small businesses because 
that was the firm’s initial size status in 
year 1, and all of the loss of 200 workers 
in year 3 to large businesses, because 
that was the initial size status in year 2. 
But the exact opposite and equally justi- 
fiable result would happen if the calcu- 
lation were made using the size status in 
the terminal year 3, with large businesses 
having all of the job gain and small busi- 
nesses having all of the job loss. In this 
case, all of the job gain of 200 workers in 
year 2 would be attributed to large busi- 
nesses, and all of the job loss in year 3 
would be attributed to small businesses. 
In fact, Milton Friedman, a staunch free- 
market economist, in questioning claims 
that the preponderance of job gains is 
created by small businesses, raised this 
very issue of not limiting size status to 
the initial period because equally valid 
estimates would be obtained by using 
the terminal period (Hirschberg cites the 
Friedman critique). This is analogous to 
the difference between the Laspeyres 
(initial period) and the Paasche (terminal 
period) weighting schemes used in in- 
dex number construction. 

Using an example of actual data, 
Hirschberg highlights the effects of the 
different methodologies for the 1989-91 
period that was characterized by slow 
economic growth and a recession (the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
dated the recession from August 1990 
to March 1991). The SBA estimated that 
small businesses accounted for 91 per- 
cent of the new workers from 1989 to 
1991. By contrast, in working through 
complex data sets, Hirschberg calculated 
that small businesses lost 192,000 work- 
ers while large businesses gained 
802,000 workers for the period. The dif- 
ferences between the two estimates are 
stark. Both the SBA and Hirschberg use 
the same data base from the U.S. Bureau 
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of the Census in their calculations, so 
the differences between them are solely 
due to their methodologies. 

The distribution of establishments by 
employment size has not changed since 
1946. In addition, the shares of total em- 
ployment accounted for by small and 
large firms has also remained stable over 
the years. Thus, based on Census Bu- 
reau data, small businesses of less than 
500 employees accounted for 54 percent 
of total employment in both 1977 and 
1992. These shares hardly diverged in 
the intervening years, and also showed 
no upward or downward trend over the 
period. Hirschberg explains this con- 
stancy in the size distribution as the net 
result of the tremendous volatility in the 
dynamic American economy. As firms 
compete for larger market shares by ex- 
panding their investments, the suc- 
cesses and failures of these ventures are 
randomly distributed independent of firm 
size. The constancy also reflects the 
great volatility in new firms starting up 
in business (births) and existing firms 
going out of business (deaths). 

Hirschberg also gives a perspica- 
cious explanation of the real life dyna- 
mism of the economy that leads to this 
stability. The rationale for this is given 
in the development of a gaming theory 
model in Chapter 5 (“Explaining the Em- 
ployment Distribution by Firm Size: The 
Economic Game”). It is based on the sta- 
tistical probabilities in which firms move 
across business size categories over 
time. The insight provided in this ex- 
planatory model is a second signal 
achievement of the book. 

We are indebted to David Hirschberg 
for providing some light in this murky 
area and for clarifying how important it 
is to fix it. 


—Norman Frumkin 


Formerly with the 
Office of Management and Budget 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490, Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Empioyment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annuaily. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers: 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 


revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
Spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 


just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages. 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
Survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 


to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is acontinuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 


The cpl is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


international Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonizéd 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.0.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production ofa 


unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
ofall employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 


put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


international Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to this 
rule is that the Canadian statistics for 1976 
onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15. The institu- 
tional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 


published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4-1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 


to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 
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Current Labor Statistics 


To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a“sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are Official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by aresearch institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 


and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
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cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 


available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion records, medical examiner and autopsy 
reports, media accounts, State motor vehicle 
fatality records, and follow-up questionnaires 
to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in 
a legal work activity, or present at the site 
of the incident as a requirement of his or 
her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 


ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 j T T 
il il IV ! iT} Ul IV i] | iT] 
Tt =i =a aii 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): " 
Labor force participation rate 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Employment-population ratio... Speen et eee 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 
Unemployment ate cc. uccsssssucecccuser cosas mcceeteossnte: eeaarnetenecns 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.2 44 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.5 
NAO TESe ee Ses aoccec ehavenoate set Seamer pesancs Mice aeanaeet ede ons cue aree 4] 3.9 4.2 4] 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.3 46 
AG AOA VOONS acces cnt. eth eee ncaar tease ce ee eee 10.3 9.7 10.5 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 
ZO YOAFS ANG OVEN ccacccesiesinssccestecsaedsepcasswuscvspeusantecvetdenosectwnaceecd 3.0 28 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 ‘ont 3.4 
WONG sacs sxasccosterurscctvc ces eascsver tas sncssarecerncresnperecsermeneaveas 4.3 41 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.3 
VGOitO 2A VAIS esa atsceserense tec sasvesncotevchevai sayseacuncaitecceseentGe eine 9.5 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.4 95 9.0 8.6 8.6 8.6 9.2 
2 VOBES QING OVEM sac ccsruvse uavavcnmncnsnsnceceovonyounuanssereoraanansads censtovcey 3.3 KW 35 a0 aa SZ oi 33 3.0 3.3 3.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
TlOLAN ccs. 2. carsuvcacnasencacvarviscesssesesverevarensestece sucevaveveeesavassensnevevacesl) 128,916.) 13815759!) -128;430)|) 1291073) 6129:783, |) 130/984.) 131;85451131), 9275132, 2640 aise SOOM malloc aoe 
Private sector. 108,709 | 111,079] 108,319 | 108,874] 109,507 | 110,456} 110,917] 111,293} 111,669 | 111,886 | 111,708 
GOOdS-produUchiguecss: <.sseseeeceren-caesnneea steer teeceeeatee tee ae 25,507 25,709 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,314 
Manufacturing icccececc-cerr cawrstccvesecsensssaceyecemteerteuiesrro cess 18,552 18,469 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,885 
Senvice-PlOGuCING:.c-seces sce Uracece-f scereesenroeteee meee ttercecrces 103,409 | 106,050] 102,976} 103,614] 104,259} 105,280 | 106,143] 106,195] 106,560 ' 106,938) 107,171 
Average hours: 
Private; SOCtON sesscczesarccnaccccoseveconae.tentecsute seca casre poteacdstartenneai sot 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 
ManutacturinGscs.c-cctctecvecssacs cosressecan nea tess sracatter een ceenees 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 
QV GMM G 5s 5 seks aadeceve dans cbse Seecen aces Panes adecsea cer ennacorerins 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 47 47 47 45 4.3 41 3.9 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 41 1.0 aye 9 thee} 1.0 1.0 vd 13 9 
PrIVAteIGUSINY WOLKONSsec.-ccsanessekecunes cnecccerceyesats tecvcstesesssese 3.4 4.4 11 9 9 1.5 lee, 9 ar 1.4 1.0 
Goods-producing® Saeed feos SIT Hoes oteeneot ete eR 3.4 44 i 9 1.0 1.6 12 9 6 13 
Service-producing® wap saaen deh case spec. ncpexts sobs ys dsascepepraernescaneee «one 3.4 4.4 +3) 9 8 1.4 12 1.0 M7, 1.4 1.0 
State and local government WOrKELS...........::cccceeecccecceeseeseeseeee| 3:4 3.0 4 IRS 1.0 6 aS} 1.3 adj 9 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Pv 4.0 “if 9 ah 13 1.0 ee is ah 11 
3.6 4.4 1.2 9 1.0 eS 1.2 1.0 if eS 1.0 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
: Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1999 2000 Sad - z ies nel 
: oe _ Ul Ml IV I ll III IV } ll 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm....... 3.4 41 1.0 ‘lal 0.9 3 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 
Private nonfarm 3.4 4.4 14 9 9 15 1.2 9 aff 1.4 1.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givillaninonfaniticer<ce actress ce eer cha can Kee 3.5 3.8 1.0 11 8 11 1.0 2 6 tel 9 
Ritvetomontannate.c: ect ccdce nee eect cere eee 3.5 3.9 1.2 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All items...... ag 1.0 7 1.0 2 law 7 8 —.1 1.0 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

ENMS MOG OOS soso ees csshic pansion sacyvanneceaneausacen cectccccipecestec onan 2.9 1.0 1.2 1.5 A 1.4 Ae, 6 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Finished Consumer GOOdS....,.....0csccccsecsaceraussnessccesscueccesseo} 3.8 1.0 1.8 2.2 -.2 1.8 1.8 7 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Capital equipment, <<..<c.sscessctavadccavacestebecnsscossosseswscued ' se) 1.0 —.4 —4 ee A 0 0 1.0 -1 1.0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 3.7 1.0 1.9 1.9 al 1.9 1.6 1.0 -1 1.0 1.0 

GYUGS TALON TAS Soca ca cscesencncnschanastssncsectnsecueress-saavetteeetexedeaenees 15:3 ile 9.4 10.2 -3.5 941 V2 3 11 —.1 1.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
ESUSIISSS I SCGUON sea nes near arnct svc cesccensxecseeesuseecredeochinrazermieeranes 2.8 4.3 -1.1 2.9 7.0 -—6 7.3 1.0 3.0 0 2.8 
NODIALIN, DUSIIESS SOCOM ns ocsseacauccsueeiuscscevcuciwusestcnsverscanv sare 2.6 4.3 -1.4 3.0 7.4 -6 6.3 1.4 2.3 al 25 


1 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


Quarterly changes are 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
to | a 
I Il MW IV I ! | Ml MM IV | Il 
+ iL athe ee 
Average hourly compensation: | 
ANIDEYSONS* BUSINESS SOCIO <cceeescsrcceascesnanccssacccsassasassncdaiassvnasasrders 5.9 8.6 6.5 9.4 5.3 6.2 47 5.7 6.1 7.6 7.4 6.6 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF...........cccceseeeeeeteeeeteeseeeeeed 6.2 7.6 Wen 8.9 5.1 47 5.0 5.8 6.3 7.4 7.2 6.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Cina Eri tei Taito coe ce ree Ana) 1.0 1.0 eZ, VS} 9 4.3 4.4 43 44 41 3.9 
Private nonfacm........... 15 1.2 9 fl 1.4 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 
UNION cer rse en 1.3 1.0 a2 5 a 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.4 3.5 
PROMENNO Rcereecci ren nccevreestez-scecsnpecaavnentssucshendetee-atdanssacesdenseasdzast ils) 1.2 1.0 all 1.5 47 4.6 47 4.4 4.3 4.2 
State and local QOVErMMENS...........cesesecsseeseeseeneeteeteenaeeaetanteenees 6 3 1.3 vi 9 6 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
AE TOURED TRIN UAT OTs oct seas nancies pads edeeonckd sana ones sndsdviepenaraaaenncee 44 1.0 Aa 6 11 9 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.8 3.7 
PIIVARG OMAN ies covnescxveresec~cesvceeacessuavensrvacctsspetvacsenseenrassesn¥snnsacsd 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 Ae 1.0 4.2 41 41 3.9 3.8 3.8 
UU inde etaeacttereete a ere eran neomen esta cnesnacsaidrtvsecrsecsseeceianeasnsanraeure 2S 9 el 9 6 ia Pei 2.8 3.2 3.4 3.6 3.8 
NONUMION weave ncusnceupsvvecudssieavereres 1.3 tA 1.0 6 ee! 9 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.0 3.9 3.7 
State and local governments 6 3 alae ld se 5 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.7 
' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


ghee tas Annual average 2000 - 2000 ae 
ee 1999 2000 | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June ie July ie Aug. 
+ — 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POpUlAtion '..-...-cces-ciccocssseee 207,753 | 209,699 | 209,935 | 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 211,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 212,135 
Civilian labor force...........--4 139,368 | 140,863 | 140,724 | 140,847 | 141,000 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 | 141,751 | 141,868 | 141,757 | 141,272 | 141,354 | 141,774 141,350 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.1 66.8 66.8 66.9 66.6 
EMmplovedhrerscccuts-scse222- 133,488 | 135,208 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 134,393 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 64.3 64.5 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.4 64.3 64.0 63.9 63.7 63.9 63.4 
Unemployed...........0. 5,880 5,655 5,785 5,537 5,536 5,658 5,653 5,956 5,936 6,088 6,402 6,169 6,422 6,395 6,957 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836 | 69,211 69,314 | 69,378 | 69,441 69,254 | 68,934] 69,275] 69,304] 69,592 | 70,254] 70,370} 70,147) 70,785 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ it Or 2 ees de 91,555 | 92,580] 92,754| 92,863] 92,969) 93,061] 93,117] 93,184) 93,227] 93,285 | 93,410] 93,541 93,616 | 93,708} 93,810 
Civilian labor force.............J 79,104 | 70,930} 71,029] 71,053] 71,155} 71,135] 71,289] 71,492] 71,288] 71,261 71,575 | 741,351 71,346'| 71;555°| 71,514 
Participation rate......... 76.7 76.6 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.2 76.4 76.2 
Employed... ....| 67,761 | 68,580 | 68,710} 68,728| 68,774| 68,683] 68,848 | 68,916 | 68,761 68,534 | 68,706 | 68,595] 68,466| 68,745} 68,402 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 74.0 741 74.1 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.5 73.6 73.3 73.1 73.4 72.9 
Agriculture............ 2,028 2,252 2,276 2,350 2,219 2,122 2,232 2,122 2,154 2,150 2 lita 2,169 2,035 2,028 2,140 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 65,517 | 66,328 |} 66,434 | 66,378 | 66,555 | 66,561 66,616 | 66,795 | 66,607 | 66,383 66,589 | 66,426 | 66,430] 66,717} 66,262 
Unemployed 2,433 2,350 2,319 2,325 2,381 2,452 2,441 2,576, Zoot 2,728 2,869 2,756 2,880 2,810 3,112 
Unemployment rate.... S25) Seo) She) She) 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 30. 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.4 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Senate, sraeieeceyrsd 100,158 | 101,078 | 101,209 | 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 
Civilian labor force.............4 60,840 | 61,565] 61,265} 61,486 | 61,528) 61,625) 61,819] 62,126 | 62,220| 62,412 | 62,132 | 62,119} 61,890} 62,145] 62,172 
Participation rate oe 60.7 60.9 60.5 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.9 60.9 
Ermployed. i.e scceuessacans 58,555 | 59,352 | 58,992 | 59,344 | 59,425) 59,506/ 59,708; 59,894] 59,932] 60,178; 59,741 59,766 | 59,510] 59,752 | 59,562 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.5 58.7 58.3 58.6 58.6 58.6 58.8 58.9 §8.9 59.1 58.6 58.6 58.3 58.5 58.3 
Agriculture.................. 803 818 808 764 748 797 622 852 839 819 847 822 752 773 766 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 57,752 | 58,535 | 58,184 | 58,580 | 58,677 | 58,709 | 58,886 | 59,042 | 59,093] 59,359] 58,895| 58,943] 58,759] 58,978] 58,796 
Unemployed...........0 2,285 2,212 2,273 2,142 2,103 2,119 aia VIR) 2,288 2,233 2,390 2,353 2,380 2,394 2,610 
Unemployment rate.... 3.8 3.6 3.7 ro eo} 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 af 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.2 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 
Civilian labor force. 


16,040 | 16,042 | 15,972 | 15,977] 15,960] 15,983) 16,014] 16,063} 16,113] 16,108} 16,068 | 16,046) 16,086; 16,145] 16,161 
8,333 8,369 8,430 8,308 8,317 8,376 8,381 8,337 8,243 8,195 8,050 7,802 8,118 8,074 7,664 


Participation rate a 52.0 §2.2 52.8 52.0 52.1 52.4 52.3 51.9 51.2 50.9 50.1 48.6 50.5 50.0 47.4 
EMHOVO ii cavcensacccnnscenen ilies 7,216 7,237 7,238 7,265 7,289 7,280 7,188 7,122 7,067 6,907 6,742 6,956 6,883 6,429 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 447 45.4 45.3 45.3 45.5 45.6 45.5 44.7 44.2 43.9 43.0 42.0 43.2 42.6 39.8 
Agriculture 234 235 233 242 274 257 220 205 143 191 229 201 209 244 211 
Nonagricultural 
industries................4 6,938 7,041 7,004 6,996 6,991 7,032 7,060 6,983 6,980 6,876 6,678 6,541 6,748 6,638 6,218 
Unemployed.............:. 1,162 1,093 1,193 1,070 1,052 1,087 1,101 1,149 1,121 1,127 1,143 1,060 1,162 1,191 1,236 
Unemployment rate.... 13.9 13.1 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 
White 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population! 173,085 | 174,428 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 176,069 
Civilian labor force 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,554 | 117,553 | 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 | 118,276 | 118,287 | 118,243 | 118,145 | 117,688 | 117,733 117,982 | 117,726 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 
EMPlOVOevscsctecscerese-csses 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,378 | 113,464 | 113,584 | 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 | 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 113,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 


Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio”... 64.8 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.0 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.3 64.4 64.0 
Unemployed # 4,273 4,099 4,176 4,089 4,019 4,131 4,134 4,261 4,385 4,389 4,711 4,503 4,696 4,745 5,024 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 35 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.3 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ 24,855 | 25,218 | 25,258 | 25,299 | 25,339] 25,376] 25.408| 25,382] 25,412| 25,441 25,472 | 25,501 25,533 | 25,565 | 25,604 
Civilian labor force 16,365 | 16,603) 16,540 | 16,489] 16,627} 16,732; 16,742) 16,773| 16,691 16,789 | 16,666 | 16,639] 16,756] 16,693] 16,712 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.8 65.5 65.2 65.6 65.9 65.9 66.1 65.7 66.0 65.4 65.2 65.6 65.3 65.3 
ENTUIOYOO ss i eccceccscacenceees 15,056 | 15,334) 15,239) 15,304] 15,401 15,485 | 15,470] 15,372] 15,440] 15,348 15,299 | 15,311 15,343 | 15,374] 15,195 

Employment-pop- : ; 
ulation ratio”... 60.6 60.8 60.3 60.5 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 60.8 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.1 60.1 59.3 
Unemployed.......... 1,309 1,269 1,301 1,185 1,226 1,247 1,272 1,401 1,251 1,441 1,367 1,328 1,413 1,320 1,517 
Unemployment rate... 8.0 7.6 7.9 2M 74 713s) 7.6 8.4 75 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 | 9.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
ene SS ee ee 


Employment status Annual average | 2000 : 2001 
a 1999 2000 Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
ponuiationsaee. as ee 21,650 | 22,393 | 22,488 | 22,555 | 22,618] 22,687 | 22,749] 22,769] 22,830 | 22,889] 22,957] 23,021] 23,090| 23,157] 23,157 


Civilian labor force. 14,665 | 15,368} 15,312] 15,513] 15,491 15,626 | 15,671 15,540 | 15,653 | 15,770} 15,775| 15,608} 15,570] 15,788] 15,772 
Participation rate 67.7 68.6 68.1 68.8 68.5 68.9 68.9 68.2 68.6 68.9 68.7 67.8 67.4 68.2 67.9 


Employed irr...<.csssseessss 13,720 | 14,492] 14,439] 14,647] 14,711 14,686 | 14,772) 14,612] 14,673 14,782 14,747 | 14,634] 14,538) 14,843] 14,778 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®.............| 63.4 64.7 64.2 64.9 65.0 64.7 64.9 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.2 63.6 63.0 64.1 63.6 

Unemployed... | 945 876 873 866 780 940 899 927 980 988 1,028 975 1,032 945 994 

Unemployment rate.... 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 6.3 

" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. ~ NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 

? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


>_> Oreo ooo i —iDq4a]9 
Annual average 2000 


Selected categories | 5 <= 
1999 2000 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


{. 
nh 
f=] 
o 
= 


— 4 i i 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 133,488 | 135,208 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 | 135,354 | 135,103 | 134,932 | 135,379 | 134,393 
WHET sree cnn scnceas tees tavanccasdoviad | 771,446 | 72,293 | 72,379) 72,398) 72,427| 72,354) 72,534] 72,589] 72,359} 72,201) 72,245| 71,978) 71,926] 72,279| 71,690 
WONTON oes cogent a crnemensczare 62,042 | 62,915| 62,560} 62,912) 63,037} 63,124} 63,302] 63,410] 63,456] 63,578; 63,109) 63,125] 63,006] 63,100] 62,703 
Married men, spouse 
PFOSENL.......eeeeceeceseeeeneee| 43,254 | 43,368) 43,375 43,321] 43,345) 43,251) 43,293] 43,134] 43,340) 43,385] 43,516] 43,733] 43,428) 43,294] 43172 
Married women, spouse | 
PPOSOM iccccseegccnsnnscvectvensssesse | 33,450 | 33,708| 33,507] 33,491 | 33,622] 33,633] 33,635] 34,249] 34,059] 34,080] 33,662] 33,686/ 33,380] 33,603] 33,805 
Women who maintain 
TAMUNOS 22. | 8,229 8,387 8,492 8,516 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 8,049 8,160 8,319 8,529 8,567 8,323 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,944 2,034 | 2,048 2,018 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 1,910 1,902 1,958 1,775 1,786 1,850 
Self-employed workers........ 1,297 1,233 1,241 1,274 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 1,231 1,223 1,201 1,166 1,256 1,239 
Unpaid family workers.......... 40 38 36 38 32 25 34 25 29 36 47 38 36 22 29 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers.....) 121,323 | 123,128 | 122,931 | 123,117 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 | 124,069 | 123,814 | 123,395 | 123,416 | 123,009 | 123,432 | 122,686 
Government..........::seceeeeees 18,903 19,053 | 18,644] 19,003) 19,073} 19,146] 19,352] 18843] 19,103) 19,134] 18,854] 19,067] 18,812) 18919] 19,219 
Private industries...........-..-.- 102,420 | 104,076 | 104,287 | 104,114 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 | 104,680 | 104,541 | 104,349 | 104,197 | 104,513 | 103,467 

Private households........ 933 890 781 824 812 827 879 859 823 881 812 789 744 790 827 
OUNGiicaseecceseasosaxetscsezevexs 101,487 | 103,186 | 103,506 | 103,290 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 | 103,800 | 103,729 | 103,559 | 103,453 | 103,723 | 102,640 
Self-employed workers....... 8,790 8,674 8,618 8,786 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 8,784 8,608 8,530 8,741 8,574 8,481 
Unpaid family workers......... 95 101 114 108 136 128 121 110 142 138 93 103 94 88 113 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONSgdewaseseceaieicscnvesasvd 3,357 3,190 3,170 | 33,188 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 S278 3,164 3,201 3,371 3,637 3,466 3,326 
Slack work or business 
COMPMHONS=cces-ccasseesussns 1,968 1,927 1,980 2,051 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 1,914 2,097 2,215 2,299 2,120 2,086 
Could only find part-time 
WOK trscigserneiie acnones ssciees 1,079 944 880 831 947 886 896 954 933 907 873 900 1,025 999 935 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOQSONS seen ccceuenn eos ....| 18,758} 18,722) 18,704} 18,595] 18,758] 18,896] 18,993] 18,568} 19,021} 18,647; 18,713) 18581] 18472] 18,845) 19,153 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONS sccasandoctvencuacieessved 3,189 3,045 3,038 3,030 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 3,007 3,061 3,197 Sioee 3,336 3,196 
Slack work or business 
CONCILIONS: 2. --acsevesenenrer>s 1,861 1,835 1,901 1,940 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 1,828 1,985 2,089 2,234 2,059 2,004 
Could only find part-time 
WOK Se cr icaceey ootuacsdaeen { 1,056 924 861 817 923 871 877 945 910 877 864 876 1,024 985 911 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONS ..cececcccesesseceeesseeee.| 18,197 | 18,165 | 18,142 | 18,024} 18206 | 18323 | 18437] 18,040] 18509 | 18132] 18,176 | 18,061 18,039 | 18,309 | 18,580 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{U nemployment rates] Mu 


Secee Annual average 2000 2001 
elected categories ie ; ey = : = a = >, 
2 1999 [ 2000 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. 
+— +— 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEM...........ceseeeeeeeeeee 4.2 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years......... cere 13.9 13.1 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 
Men, 20 years and OVET........:ecceseeeereeee 3.5 She} 3.3 ac 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.4 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........::ceeeees 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.2 
White total ccicceseseccussoccssczssavsrsavestcecsecs Se hs) 3.6 3:5 3.4 ives) 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 4 12.0 11.4 12.0 11.4 11.2 ers ite les) ilitlev/ 10.9 11.6 11.8 11.8 12.6 13:3 14.3 
Men, 16 to 19 years......seeseeeereese 12.6 12.3 13.1 12.2 11.8 12.4 12.2 13.3 12.6 11.8 12.8 13.1 14.5 13.7 15.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years........seeeeeed 11.3 10.4 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 9.8 9.2 11.2 10.8 10.5 10.6 13.0 12.7 
Men, 20 years and over : 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.8 
Women, 20 years and Over...........0+++ 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.6 
BACK AOtal irescancccsrczvesassaacs sccsr-siseereestri 8.0 7.6 7.9 We 7.4 aS 7.6 8.4 Wes 8.6 8.2 8.0 8.4 7.9 9.1 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 27.9 24.7 26.8) 24.1 23.9 | 21.9] 26.7} 27.9] 288 28.9 31.6 25.1 28.2 25.5 30.4 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 30.9 26.4 31.7 | 26.7] 27.0 22.5 30.1 26.9 31.7 27.7 34.9 30.0 30.7 26.9 32.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years... ; 25.1 23.0 PSY || pail || PR 2123al| “234 |) 28:9 PASHTE 30.2 28.6 20.3 26.0 24.3 28.1 
Men, 20 years and OVEM......sseecseees 6.7 7.0 UP 6.5 7.0 6.9 7S} 6.9 6.6 8.5 8.2 7.6 7.8 7.9 9.0 
Women, 20 years and ovet...........4+- 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.8 5.8 6.2 5.7 Ths 5.8 6.3 5.5 6.4 6.8 6.0 6.9 
Hispanic origin, total............:cceesecees 6.4 Ba Sy 5.6 5.0 6.0 Eh i/ 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.5 6.2 6.6 6.0 6.3 
Married men, spouse present............. (Ca 2.0 2.0 a 241 22 re 2:3 2:3 2.5 2.5. 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.7 
Married women, spouse present......... CRT) 2a 2.8 vai 2.5 2.5 2.6 VAS) 2.6 Cath 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.8 3.0 
Women who maintain families............ 6.4 5.9 6.0 5.4 5.4 By Sit 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.7 
Full-time Workers........cccsceccseeseeseseeeeeed 4] 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.0 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 44 4.8 
Part-time WOrKeYS.........scsseseesceeessensees 5.0 4.8 5.0 4.6 4.5 45 46 4.9 4.8 4.8 So) 4.6 §.3 Sa 5.6 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOMKOMSiccostctedansonsatctaceossnemescitnerststeefecesel 4.3 44 4] 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 48 4.7 5.1 
Mining She 3.9 4.3 5.0 Tel a5 3.6 2.2 4.6 3.5 Sa 5.5 6.8 3.7 43 
Construction... 7.0 6.4 6.4 6.4 6.5 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.0 6.2 taal 6.6 6.7 6.8 7.5 
Manufacturing... 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.6 4.0 3.6 3.6 4.2 4.5 5.0 4.6 4.8 5.0 Sl Sav, 
Durable goods....... 3.5 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.8 3:5 3.4 4.2 4.2 5.0 4.3 4.9 5.0 47 5.8 
Nondurable goods........ 3.9 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 3.9 4.0 4.3 5.0 5.0 Sal 47 49 6.7 5:5) 
Transportation and public utilities. 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.6 3.2 2.8 2.9 3.1 44 3.8 4.4 3.3 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade.................00 §:2 5.0 5.1 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.8 5.0 5.1 5.3 §.3 5.3 5.3 5.2 5.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.3 2.4 7x5 | 2.3 1.9 21 2.3 2.5 2.6 an 2.3 2.6 3.2 aye 
SOIVICOS 3. sea: exccvorecxcvsancsscesvreseeneteteenercacs 4] 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.6 4.0 4.2 44 41 3.9 4.4 4.3 4.9 
Government workers 2.2 2.1 2.3 | 2.0 2.3 2.2 2.2 1:6 2.1 prs} 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 ths) 8.0 7.9 8.8 9.4 8.9 9.0 9.2 11.3 9.2 8.2 9.6 10.9 10.2 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma..............., 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.8 thei 6.9 6.6 6.5 6.8 6.6 as 
High school graduates, no collegé............. 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.4 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
2.8 PRY alt 2.6 2.4 27 2.7 3.0 2.7 Oui 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.2 
1.8 LIRA a7; 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.3 241 2.2 2.1 241 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2000 


2001 
unemployment 1999 2000 


Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 


Aug. 
ieee 


Less than 5 WeeKS..........c.cccsccseeeees 2,568 2,543 | 2,567] 2,498| 2,510) 2,531 2,440 | 2,613] 2,797] 2,674) 2,958) 2,679] 2,809] 2,612] 3,004 
SIO A WOEKS os sayactrncastaeansseacaieoecces 1,832 1,803 | 1,832) 1,750} 1,755} 1,796 | 1,852] 1,977] 1,669] 1,992] 1,977] 2,028] 2,084) 2,150] 2,100 
15 weeks and over.. : 1,480 1,309} 1,373] 1,247] 1,311 Uschlye || Star) eva! 1,490 | 1,517] 1,499] 1,484] 1,540} 1,587| 1,817 


15 to 26 weeks..... 


755 665 673 618 702 713 675 731 793 814 759 852 804 935 982 

27 WEEKS ANd OVET......cccseccseeseseees 725 644 700 629 609 604 651 640 697 703 740 632 737 652 835 
Mean duration, in weeks................. 13.4 12.6 13.0 12.1 12.4 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.9 13.0 12.6 12.2 13.0 12.5 13.3 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 6.4 5.9 6.1 5.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 6.5 5.8 6.5 6.2 6.7 6.5 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for | Annual average 2000 2001 
T tr 
unemployment 1999 2000 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. iE Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
t ifs =F a 
| 
| 
ES a ee ee 1 2,622 2,492 | 2,585} 2,502] 2,446) 2,501] 2,514] 2,742] 2,853] 2,963] 3,199] 3,159] 3,291] 3,252] 3,409 
On temporary layoff... at 848 842 907 837 825 877 937 1,032 945 991 1,053 1,084 940 1,003 1,079 
Not on temporary layoff. 1,774 1,650 1,678 1,665 1,621 1,624 1,577 1,711 1,908 1,972 2,146 2,075 2,351 2,249 2,330 
Job leaverS.............0+- A 783 775 780 756 815 768 746 838 820 814 749 820 810 774 894 
Reentrants.... 1 2,005 1,957 1,930 1,798 1,868 1,936 1,899 1,956 1,927 1,908 2,005 1,801 1,906 1,912 2,166 
RIEU OMITANES oc yusccasssivesissssecivednlasees 469 431 503 429 398 429 466 446 372 382 462 482 477 436 495 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ Meet ite ees th: StS 44.6 44.1 44.6 45.6 44.3 44.4 44.7 45.8 47.8 48.8 49.9 50.4 50.8 51.0 49.0 
On temporary layoff.........:cecce 14.4 14.9 15.6 15.3 14.9 15.6 16.7 res 15.8 16.3 16.4 17.3 14.5 15.7 15.5 
Not on temporary layoff... 30.2 29.2 28.9 30.4 29.3 28.8 28.0 28.6 32.0 32.5 33.5 33.1 36.3 35.3 33.5 
JOD lCAVESS........:cssceeeeeee z 13.3 13.7 13.5 13.8 14.7 13.6 13.3 14.0 13.7 13.4 11.7 13.1 12'5 12.1 12.8 
Reentrants.... A 34.1 34.6 33.3 32.8 33.8 34.4 33.8 32.7 32.3 31.4 31.3 28.8 29.4 30.0 31.1 
New entrants 8.0 7.6 8.7 7.8 Thad 7.6 8.3 7.4 6.2 6.4 Wie UMA 7.4 6.8 7.1 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
MOB OSELS -.ccr.<eoev- fs 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.7, 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.4 
Job leavers... eee 6 co) 6 5 6 5 eo) 6 6 6 Ro) 6 6 5 6 
Reentrants............c:cc:scee 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.5 
New entrants. 3 3 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Sex and age 

1999 2000 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Total, 16 years and OVEF........c:eeeee 4.2 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 
1.6't0}24 YOArS:.s.ystcissccssararescsves 9.9 9.3 9.4 8.9 8.9 9.1 9:2 9.6 9.5 10.0 10.4 9.9 10.4 10.1 11.5 
16 to 19 years... i 13.9 1331 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.3 14.8 16.1 
AG ROM I72 VO ANS teresctescreer cevesnees 16.3 15.4 16.9 15.7 15.2 15.4 15.8 17.4 17.2 16.0 16.7 15.5 16.0 19.3 19.1 
WS TOTS! VORIG cc cerencssnssararcoxxs 12.4 11.5 12.6 Lala 4 11.4 11.6 11.5 11.0 12.3 12.6 12.2 13.1 11.8 14.7 
20 to 24 years...... 7.5 Tin 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.0 Wie 7.2 7.8 8.3 7.9 8.2 7.5 9.0 
25 years and over... ce 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.7 
25 to 54 years....... fs 3:2 3.1 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.9 
55 Years ANd OVET.......seeeveeee 2.8 2.6 als eat 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 3.0 
Men, 16 years and OVEF........cceee 44 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.5 5.1 
Git 24; VOAKS cissccaceszcvecresssnwosscs 10.3 9.7 10.2 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.7 10.3 10.8 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.8 10.4 12.4 
16 to 19 years. ee 14,7 14.0 15.8 13.7 13.4 13.6 14.1 15.0 15.5 13.8 15.1 15.3 15.9 15.1 17.9 
TGitO: 17: YOArS iscscsevcscescerarees 17.0 16.8 17.1 17.5 17.6 17.5 18.4 20.5 18.5 15.6 18.7 17.4 18.0 19.0 22.7 
TSitOMOVGatSitmecerceeccssorses 13.1 12.2 15.2 11.2 10.7 11.3 11.7 11.8 13.1 12.7 12.8 13.9 14.5 13.0 15.4 
20 to 24 years.... es UAL 7.3 6.9 Tet 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.6 8.2 9.3 8.7 8.7 9.5 7.9 9.5 
25 VALS ANG OVET...ceseseseseeseeees 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 35 3:3 3.4 Ks) 3.7 
2ONO154: VANS cercsecscrssncaters 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.9 
55 years And OVEL........ceee 2.8 2.7 Pail 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.3 
Women, 16 years and over............ 4.3 44 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 41 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.8 
16 to 24 years.... 9.5 8.9 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 8.1 8.9 9.8 8.8 8.9 9.7 10.4 
16 to 19 years. = 13.2 12.1 12.4 12.0 11.9 12.3 12.1 , 12.4 11.6 13.7 13.3 11.8 N27, 14.4 14.2 
1 G'tO sha V OATS sersccncxansvrssestass 15:5 14.0 16.8 13.8 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.1 15.7; 16.4 14.5 13.6 14.0 19.6 15.5 
18 to 19 years.. 11.6 10.8 9.8 11.0 11.6 11.5 11.6 11.3 8.7 11.9 12.4 10.4 11.6 10.6 13.9 
20 to 24 years..... ey Te 7.0 6.3 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 6.1 6.3 7.8 7.1 6.7 ial 8.4 
25 years and over.. ae 3.3 Sa 3.4 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.7 
25 to 54 years..... ee 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.8 

55 years and over... 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Sin July | June | July. Sints July | June July 
2000 | 2001° | 2001° 2000 | 2001? | 2001° 

IAD AMAL: desi cet avs, nnactreaeeeausucee noes 4.5 4.2 AS MISSOUPI: Soccvesaccusssssscsassisvassscsvasosevasezeed 3.4 4.2 4.0 
Feat SS sc Wee cere re erry CMP OSCE TREES REET 6.5 5.8 6.2|| Montana.... 5.0 4.3 41 
Arizona... = 3.9 4.3 3.9 3.0 2.9 2.9 
IAKANSAS <-ccomcnccastnaatacncreerinueecavexthes tou 4.5 4.9 4.6 3.8 4.6 47 
CaltOnntas os crrcscncvaxeccaxcrarscten ceases asenesavene 5.0 Sail 5.0 3.0 2.9 3.4 
SOLO AOS ass Grccarsscssrissxcersicanecseseeeetnensnecd 2.8 3.1 3-5) | MNGW NOLS OYereearcescxcrsonsenceeneraritenneeneant 3.7 4.5 4.0 
GCONNMECHCUE cstccvccecncterscsccnsvesrens i ee 3.0 3.3]| New Mexico.. oe 4.7 Sef, 5.7 
Delaware............ 41 3.2 SESW NGW:V OFKisssscsssvavcncesecteseseanaavessvavecescusveree 4.4 4.4 4.4 
District of Columbia.. 2 5.7 6.4 6:3 North Garolinaic.ccctacc teu ssscsseteeseeerrec) 3.6 4.9 5.3 
LOTUS cs scctanscxtupvace asectenuackcsnvecsscctuenteereeey 35 41 AZ HNO DAKOtaecicesscscevcsncostscseccsestuscereeterseel 2.9 ray / 2.6 
KGQGON GIA acc causnPeuecsucasstecstcee ccs veearaseeseecs 3.7 3.6 3-6 OhiOmenrs: : a 41 4.3 4.2 
PAW céccsscckenacvossnneacecstsencceconsueccenessesten 41 4.2 4.5|| Oklahoma. sed 3.1 3.1 3.2 
Idaho.... re 4.9 4.8 5.0|| Oregon......... subasvapsavecsencecsead 4.9 oye) 6.1 
ANIONS Se seecccccteaceanee rs 4.3 5.2 5.3 || POMNSY|VaMaceessccocaseceveresnseescentcarsecraeeten 4.2 48 4.6 
WCAG sic. 5snecensscsvaxancsncscetweatevascsseeeneceed 3.5 3.8 4:01) RHOde ISlaNnGs.c..s..ccsccdsvassesecoreduveueeccanee 4.2 5.0 5.3 
POW Ea anc aeons ckcausncconersbtcencter soak mrusconene ness 2.6 3.0 8.11), South Carolina, .ccccssssseasssoestseccauavasneesaees 3.9 4.9 5.0 
FRG EIS Sos ccvanectavsnscunnssnuctsvenscacaavshnneswacsaerd 3.9 3.8 SiFiSOUMM DAKO Z crscccesszcerscusioncrsconsyeresece race 2.2 2.6 2.9 
4 44 4.5 5.3|| Tennessee... 3.8 4.2 41 

PGUISI ANA. eacsasencccascsacccatanstacssnnversucnucens secs 5:5. 5.3 5.2|| Texas........ 4.2 4.6 4.8 
MaING Srccctacsesacsecrssstecoresuaseee os cents eet 3.4 eis} S38) | MUtalhscccccccrsscsesscssseccsernvenneeas 3.2 3.6 3.9 
HET N Ee berats ance copter pecteosecoe aoe SOEReRCaEISS 4.0 3.5 S38] MENMOMNE: soscccnnazvesussanstoteeecans<see,nencoooenes 3.0 3.1 3.2 
Massachusetts... 2.7 3.4 3:83) VAGINA Se ctevesssaccvasaccscaccomtcctsnstoteersoreeee ene 2.2 2.8 2.8 
Michigan......... am 3.6 4.9 4.6|) Washington.. a 5.3 6.0 5.8 
MUNG SO Le te carcercceccecacaversencesnssneareessreearsaey 3.3 3.4 3.0) MVVOSE Vili atreccsseeexaseecstecsccdscensrucecenueesrecrs §.5 5.3 5.0 
WUSSISSIDDI ascescenctascccccsvascaeses seeder vestoontsns 5.7 4.3 AiG WISCONSIN isseccicsescesesneacnecests wens cazeseaeseeses 3.7 4.4 4.4 
WA ela Lite Petscocconcennt stocrenscoxcosmebcceccer tame 3.9 3.8 3.8 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


July June July July June July 
State 2000 5 State 2000 , : 
| 2001 2001 I 2001 2001 

BIADAIN ES ce ecstieseesey reese eaveocaad 1,935.9 1,914.7 WONG:8 | MISSOUNcrscvoccctucsersass-vaces terenn 2,757.9 2,743.8 COTA 
PGMA cv sacannassossiasvassavcacianiarrruay 285.1 289.1 2897.4! || MONTANA. iis; .cs2essssecvacrersesccrsanesters 391.0 394.8 396.3 
Arizona... : 2,258.4 2,270.5 2,267.0 || Nebraska vd 915.4 911.7 915.7 
PSKANSAS 2 voeacecsosncddsscvasestncesnvecapsn 1,162.4 1,164.3 T1648 | INOVAdA Swssiceecscecscctrvcsssscevecctsercee 1,029.0 1,076.3 1,068.5 
CAMO ease aieccarnncacentvecscesserea aeons 14,579.0 | 14,820.7 | 14,794.5 |) New Hampshire...........ccceseee 622.6 626.2 625.2 
CONN AMOS. censsisasssecscssersssarssensnsiseee 2,229.2 2,270.1 2,267.1 ||) NOW JOPSCY.s....cssccsvoussessnversasassnss 3,999.7 4,022.5 4,021.0 
GORNGCICU isresvssssessesdissuceescenss oo 1,699.4 1,700.4 1,698.5 || New Mexico... 743.9 757.5 756.5 
Delaware " 421.0 423.2 423.7 || New York....... za 8,654.8 8,722.2 8,717.0 
District of Columbia.............:00000e4 648.6 654.6 654.4 || North Carolina...........scsceceeee 3,971.2 3,961.1 3,990.6 
FIONA cccsserssevececsscrsccsversevusswetrevs 7,083.0 7,298.7 7,310.9 || North Dakota..........ccescseseneeeeed 326.7 327.6 324.7 
GOON As e-s.ctvvevsoscevescosantte -ancay eas 4,010.2 4,043.3 4032.6 ONiOscevrsacccteerecstts-sestomvape at ceteared) 9 hO;O40"4 5,646.3 5,657.6 
FIAWAI nica. crectadensclanisnsvscersiahexse st Wey 554.7 560.4 557.6 || Oklahoma... 1,492.0 1,501.3 1,507.2 
Idaho.... ep 563.3 570.6 570.7 || Oregon....... mai 1,614.5 1,596.0 1,590.8 
WINGS cisansosinsessecceassnnctorsissecarvoaseten 6,038.7 6,053.8 6,028.5 || Pennsylvania............ mae 8031 3.0 5,729.4 SIE} 
(NAN Ge certo sa ccvessacversoreccenseoresenad 3,016.9 2,985.4 2,981.9 || Rhode Island........ccccceseseereeees 478.1 479.2 479.8 
JOWAs axticetoteresttsessicencepsusessecee 1,474.6 1,477.9 1,485.6 |) South Carolina......ccceeecseeeees 1,881.6 1,876.4 1,881.5 
Kansa@........00000 re 1,343.8 1,367.5 1,869.2 |) South Dakota. ....:..:sccsvccesccccereseens 377.3 380.9 380.2 
Kentucky.. A 1,826.5 1,833.5 1,830.4 || Tennessee..... SEES TT Ae 2,749.0 2,759.9 2,762.1 
LEOUNSIAN As trecccecuvsce-varsecatactcoouivsneal 1,936.0 1,945.2 1,946.4 || Texas...... aa 9,432.6 9,658.9 9,639.3 
MalING Sere toncensiorcecrrcnsstcnscaverd 608.4 610.2 C4255 Wine aay eeeseesetrernvaverosceres cc) 1,079.8 1,092.9 1,092.2 
Maryladdieeerccrccaviavastateccrsescere 2,439.0 2,474.9 D2 ASO Si WV OrMnOMisrncessrsccyeseeseevezeacecremnesce) 298.4 299.9 299.3 
Massachusetts....... = 3,331.1 3,368.7 SiSO4 Gill Vili ainmcccrsaccrceresterssaniateucceasie 3,512.9 3,567.9 3,570.0 
Michigan...... an 4,690.3 4,679.5 4,677.5 || Washington..........sceceresseseereees 2,720.8 2,742.8 2,742.8 
MWMNOSORA .ccsnssccccersscacrasonsxecusstcas 2,673.1 2,689.8 2,687.2 || West Virginia. 735.0 738.5 734.9 
MISSISSIDDI i erescer-scceseacceeacssausrescs 1,163.3 1,152.0 1,144.4 || Wisconsin... 2,841.2 2,838.0 2,840.7 

Wyoming.... a 239.6 244.9 249.0 

a 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] $$$ mn 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry = Pp 
1999 2000 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July’ | Aug. 
TOTAU cece. 128,916 | 131,739 | 131,837 | 132,046 | 132,145 | 132,279 | 132,367 | 132,428 | 132,595 | 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 | 132,449 | 132,365 
PRIVATE SECTOR... 108,709 | 111,079 | 111,237 | 111,463 | 111,564 | 111,689 | 111,753 | 111,799 ) 111,915 | 111,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,603 | 111,517 | 111,373 


GOODS-PRODUCING.... 25,507 | 25,709| 25,727| 25,696 | 25,713] 25,711] 25,688] 25,633) 25,627] 25,602) 25,421 | 25,324] 25,186 25,122 | 24,974 


539 543 543 547 551 548 548 550 555 557 560 564 565 567 569 
Metal mining ee 44 41 40 40 40 40 41 39 39 38 37 37 35 34 35 
Oil and gas extraction................ 297 311 313 316 320 319 320 325 328 331 335 339 340 341 342 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPL LUCIE ce scsstaccmcnnzencsccact 113 114 114 115 115 114 112 111 113 113 1418 112 112 113 a2 
ConstructlOniecsrcccrsecercostcccas 6,415 6,698 6,699 6,728 6,758 6,781 6,791 6,826 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,863 
General building contractors...... 1,458 1,528 1525) 1,538 1,549 1,548 1,543 1,538 1,555 1,552 1,548 1,556 1,551 1,554 1,556 
Heavy construction, except 
[oti {folate [vem cxeeccemoeererecor oo 874 901 900 900 904 909 913 921 930 938 915 923 925 935 932 
Special trades contractors......... 4,084 4,269 4,274 4,290 4,305 4,324 4,335 4,367 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,375 


18,552 | 18,469) 18485) 18,421 18,404 | 18,382} 18,349] 18,257] 18,192] 18,116) 18,009) 17,879] 17,757 | 17,688) 17,542 
12,747 | 12,628) 12,631 12,559 | 12,545) 12,511 12,466 | 12,394] 12,323 | 12,254) 12,166] 12,066) 11,956} 11,900) 11,789 
fast 11,138 | 11,172] 11,129) 11,126} 11,120} 11,102} 11,031 10,997 | 10,941 10,870 | 10,778} 10,692) 10,624) 10,525 

7,596 7,591 7,608 7,568 7,560 7,544 7,517 7,462 7,415 7,358 7,308 7,235 7,157 7,102 7,024 


Manufacturing 
Production workers.. 


Durable goods 
Production workers.. 


Lumber and wood products..... 834 832 834 826 821 817 811 806 799 799 800 797 798 797 792 
Furniture and fixtures...........-.. 548 558 559 560 559 557 555 §52 549 548 543 540 §32 531 $21 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PRODUCES ie crcccisestedeisesnscceaioas! 566 579 580 679 577 S77, 577 579 578 578 577 574 572 569 568 
Primary metal industries.......... 699 698 700 695 695 691 686 681 679 671 667 660 654 648 643 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,521 1,537 1,541 1,540 1,536 1,537 | 1,536 1,526 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 
Industrial machinery and 
GGUNDINIGI 5 seccteeessseresercunts 2,136 2,120 2,133 2,121 2,123 2,122 2,119 2AVe 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,983 
Computer and office 
OQUIDITIONG, ciisccendsevsveennsssece 368 361 365 364 365 365 366 369 370 369 367 366 357 353 350 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIPIMON. os ccecscccsvenecesnesnnce 1,672 1,719 1,740 1,736 1,738 1,737 1,738 1,735 1,726 1,715 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,589 1,565 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOMIES...... cece 641 682 695 698 704 708 710 714 711 702 686 670 650 634 618 
Transportation equipment........ 1,888 1,849 1,836 1,822 1,822 1,822 1,817 WAG 1,786 1,775 1,768 1,757 1,749 1,752 1,747 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment... : 1,018 1,013 1,015 1,005 994 995 990 952 967 956 950 939 931 936 928 
Aircraft and parts.... 496 465 464 464 463 462 464 462 464 465 464 465 465 466 465 
Instruments and related 
products. weeu 855 852 856 858 861 865 867 870 871 871 866 865 865 865 859 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
MIGISHIOS So. cee cess 391 394 396 392 394 395 396 393 390 391 390 387 389 388 379 


Nondurable goods 7,441 7,331 7,313 7,292 7,278 7,262 7,647 7,226 7,195 7,175 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,017 


Production workers 5,150 5,038 5,023 4,991 4,985 4,967 4,949 4,932 4,908 4,896 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,765 
Food and kindred products...... 1,682 1,684 1,679 1,674 1,678 1,679 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,675 
Tobacco products... 37 34 33 33 32 33 32 32 31 32 32 33 33 33 35 
Textile mill products................. 559 §28 528 523 518 514 510 505 496 494 489 480 472 471 464 
Apparel and other textile 

PTODUCIS Sv secesensiceceniesesxsncvsenn! 690 633 625 620 616 611 604 599 595 590 581 579 567 St 556 
Paper and allied products........ 668 657 655 655 655 654 652 651 645 642 641 639 635 632 628 
Printing and publishing............| 1,552 1,547 1,549 1,547 1,544 1,540 1,539 1,534 1,529 1,524 1,512 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,484 
Chemicals and allied products 1,035 1,038 1,036 1,037 1,038 1,038 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 
Petroleum and coal products... 132 127 128 127 126 127 127 127 127 126 128 127 128 128 127 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products..........:cccecee 1,006 1,011 1,009 1,006 1,002 997 993 987 979 973 967 959 953 957 951 
Leather and leather products... 77 71 71 70 69 69 69 68 68 68 66 65 64 64 62 

SERVICE-PRODUCING............0020 103,409 | 106,050 | 106,110 | 106,350 | 106,432 | 106,568 | 106,679 | 106,795 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,391 
Transportation and public 
INGO SS ick cceewosecctcasmuvcssccananrics 6,834 7,019 6,963 7,062 7,076 7,093 7,108 7,106 7,123 7,127 7,119 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,076 
Transportation 4,411 4,529 4,548 4,553 4,559 4,573 4,583 4,580 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,535 
Railroad transportation... 235 236 236 235 234 235 232 229 231 230 230 230 227 226 226 
Local and interurban 

passenger transit... 478 476 478 478 477 478 478 479 480 480 477 483 483 485 486 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,810 1,856 1,860 1,861 1,861 1,864 1,866 1,868 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 
Water transportation............. 186 196 198 199 200 200 200 201 200 201 202 203 201 203 199 
Transportation by air... 1,227 1,281 1,288 1,291 1,298 1,306 1,316 1,312 1,318 1,316 1,313 1,315 1,310 1,304 1,303 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 463 471 474 475 475 476 477 477 478 479 476 472 469 466 463 

Communications and public 
utilities. 


2,423 2,490 2,415 2,509 2,517 2,520 2,525 2,526 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,541 
1,560 1,639 1,565 1,660 1,668 1,672 1,678 1,679 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,693 


Communications... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOIVICES Fe seceensrescseh ra puctesrast ee 863 851 850 849 849 848 847 847 847 846 847 847 847 847 848 
Wholesale trade... 6,911 7,024 7,037 7,042 7,059 7,070 7,068 7,067 7,064 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,011 


Retail trade.... faal(n 22,0401) 620, G0 (alo O4on Eee, Onl 23,380 | 23,395 | 23,406 | 23,415] 23,472] 23,457) 23,530 23,546 | 23,561 23,606 | 23,574 
Building materials and garden 1 
supplies.............. soseonenenannenennea 988 1,016 1,015 1,012 1,012 1,011 1,010 1,007 1,007 1,006 999 1,006 1,014 1,008 1,015 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,798 2,837 2,830 2,834 2,829 2,835 2,822 2,789 2,807 2,797 2,804 2,821 2,818 2,810 2.799 
Department stores............0.0000 2,459 2,491 2,483 2,487 2,481 2,492 2,480 2,448 2,462 2,451 2,459 2,473 2,471 2.458 2,449 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


eee ee ee 


Industry Annual average 2000 2001 
1999 ‘| 2000 Aug. | Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan Feb Mar Apr. May June | July’ | Aug.? 
FOO StOFOS? 5 scscsceassssecsaseecsueccas 3,497 3,521 3,526 3,520 3,528 3,527 3,532 3,538 3,548 3,550 3,562 3,553 3,544 3,536 3,528 
Automotive dealers and 
Service stations... 2,368 2,412 2,418 2,420 2,426 2,426 2,425 2,424 2,424 2,420 2,421 2,428 2,431 2,435 2,441 
New and used car dealers.. 1,080 1,114 1,118 1,120 1,122 1,123 1,123 1,124 1,124 1,124 1,122 1,126 1,128 1,131 1,133 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,171 1,193 1,195 1,202 1,202 1,208 1,214 1,221 1,227 1,228 1,226 1,231 1,227 1,219 1,222 
Furniture and home furnishings 
stores... 1,087 1,134 1,138 1,138 1,142 1,144 1,148 1,147 1,146 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,137 1,137 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,961 8.114] 8132} 8138} 8137] 8142} 8149] 8157) 8,171 8158] 8,213} 8,216) 8,241 8,310} 8,279 
Miscellaneous retail | 
establishments.............0..006 2,978 | 3,080 3,094 3,098 3,105 3,103 3,106 3,132 3,142 3,151 3,165 3,155 3,150 3,151 3,153 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 7,555 7,560 7,549 7,556 7,569 Toro) 7,582 7,594 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,618 7,621 
Finance....... 3,688 3,710 3,707 3,718 3,725 3,729 3,735 3,738 3,748 3,755 3,761 3,770 3,767 3,755 3,756 
Depository institutions 2,056 2,029 2,024 2,024 2,023 2,023 2,025 2,024 2,025 2,028 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,039 2,037 
Commercial banks... 1,468 1,430 1,425 1,524 1,421 1,420 1,420 1,418 1,417 1,418 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 1,423 
Savings institutions zy} 254 253 253 253 253 253 253 253 254 254 255 255 256 255 255 
Nondepository institutions........ 709 681 674 677 678 678 677 678 683 686 691 697 699 703 708 
Security and commodity | 
DOK GISssciscsstecexcressscscarvevosaess | 689 748 756 762 767 770 774 777 781 781 780 776 766 755 753 
Holding and other investment 
Offices 234 251 253 255 257 248 259 259 259 260 258 260 261 258 258 
Insurance... 2,368 2,346 2,341 2,335 2,337 2,340 2,339 2,346 2,351 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 2,357 
INSUTANCE CALTIETS...........0eeeeeeee 1,610 1,589 1,585 1,580 1,580 1,583 1,582 1,588 1,592 1,593 1,596 1,598 1,598 1,599 1,598 
Insurance agents, brokers, 
ARG SOLVICO 02 s.s.cccdenscestsesseeate 758 757 756 755 757 757 757 758 759 760 760 760 758 758 759 
Real estate 1,500 1,504 1,501 1,503 1,507 1,506 1,508 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,508 1,506 1,508 
Services... ; 39,055 | 40,460} 40,613] 40,736 | 40,767 | 40,845| 40,901} 40,984] 41,020} 41,073} 40,993| 41,078| 41,085| 41,046} 41,117 
Agricultural services. ad 766 801 801 804 808 811 813 818 821 828 824 834 833 834 837 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,848 1,912 1,923 1,924 1,927 1,939 1,946 1,952 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,911 
Personal services elle 1226 1,251 1,256 1,257 1,259 1,261 1,265 1,261 1,261 1,265 1,267 1,277 1,279 1,281 1,285 
Business services 9,300 9,858 9,921 9,965 9,939 9,933 9,893 9,888 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,584 
Services to buildings a 983 994 994 995 994 998 1,002 1,007 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,008 998 997 
Personnel supply services....... 3,616 3,887 3,917 3,947 3,890 3,869 3,816 3,779 3,731 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,517 3,518 
Help supply services............., 3,248 3,487 3,506 3,547 3,465 3,461 3,404 3,372 3,339 3,293 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,127 3,109 
Computer and data 
processing ServiceS............... 1,875 2,095 2,114 2,124 2,135 2nlo2 2,164 2,176 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,202 2,193 
Auto repair services 
ANG PANN: secu cscessasesatecesasctoae, 1,196 1,248 1,254 1,260 1,266 1,270 1,278 1,291 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,312 1,308 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 366 366 366 366 366 365 365 365 364 364 363 361 360 362 
Motion PIChireS ce ccenssrccvererens | 599 594 596 590 588 593 597 600 600 605 601 587 602 595 587 
Amusement and recreation 
SONICS (cece acasyscdecattneleras 2 1,651 1,728 1,741 1,738 1,747 1,755 1,759 1,769 1,772 1,775 1,764 1,787 1,768 1,772 1,771 
Health SErviCes........c:0e:eeceseeee 10,036 | 10,197 | 10,114} 10,131 | 10,146 | 10,164] 10,184] 10,211] 10,236] 10,259} 10,280} 10,296 | 10,329] 10,354] 10,385 
Offices and clinics of medical 
GOCLOMS: a srccctesnencenensvbevessrrevneded 1,875 1,924 1,926 1,933 1,938 1,941 1,948 1,953 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 
Nursing and personal care 
FACIES recerserereveuccreredorze.-0 1,786 1,795 1,798 1,797 1,799 1,800 1,803 1,806 1,808 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 1,825 
FROSDN GS dnuzssedsyesteddtascacazerdespse4 3,974 3,990 3,993 4,001 4,005 4,016 4,025 4,035 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,098 4,114 
Home health care services. 636 643 645 645 646 644 642 646 645 648 646 645 648 647 653 
BGQaliSOIVICES sccctesarcsccssszsesser—0-re 996 1,009 1,011 1,013 1,014 1,013 1,015 1,017 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 1,028 
Educational services... 2,267 2,325 2,352 2,344 2,329 2,338 2,357 2,363 2,375 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,432 2,450 
Social services 2,783 2,903 2,889 2,928 2,950 2,958 2,977 2,985 2,997 3,009 3,023 3,039 3,056 3,048 3,075 
Child day care services to 680 712 719 719 724 T2TE 729 732 734 739 743 745 756 760 763 
Residential Care... 771 806 809 813 817 820 823 827 829 831 835 842 845 847 850 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.......2.....-++. 99 106 107 107 107 108 108 109 110 110 109 110 111 111 111 
Membership organizations........| 2,436 2,475 2,470 2,482 2,482 2,486 2,487 2,487 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,493 2,503 
Engineering and management 
GONWICOS.. sax eercsceaseenevecveversesavoses 3,256 3,419 3,440 3,455 3,467 3,478 3,490 3,496 3,504 3,510 3,517 3,512 3,529 3,540 3,545 
Engineering and architectural 
SOMVICOS 05 cscetsasssseacsescccnceecevesed 957 1,017 1,026 1,030 1,034 1,035 1,040 1,046 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 1,067 
Management and public 
ROLAUONS iss acezsnssesascnnsanascereenes 1,031 1,090 1,098 1,102 1,108 1,113 1,116 1,119 1,123 1,125 1,124 1,121 1,124 1,119 1,124 
20,206 | 20,681 | 20,600] 20,583} 20,581 | 20,590] 20,614} 20,629] 20,680] 20,711] 20,747 | 20,770} 20,828] 20,932} 20,992 
2,669 2,777 2,653 2,623 2,622 2,620 2,613 2,613 2,615 2,613 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 2,617 
Federal, except Postal 
Service... 1,796 1,917 1,790 1,762 1,762 1,761 1,754 1,755 1,756 1,754 1,756 1,754 1,772 1,772 1,770 
4,709 4,785 4,794 4,813 4,798 4,798 4,809 4,800 4,825 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,909 4,906 
Education 1,983 2,032 2,037 2,051 2,035 2,033 2,037 2,028 2,048 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,089 2,117 Prati} 
Other State government 2,726 2,753 2,157 2,762 2,763 2,765 2,772 2,772 2,777 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,792 2,791 
| Worey: | Esser 12,829} 13,119 | 13,153] 13,147] 13,161] 13,172] 13,192] 13,216] 13,240] 13,262} 13,285] 13,304} 13,326] 13,397] 13,469 
Education.. 7,289 7,440 7,456 7,439 7,445 7,449 7,457 7,468 7,479 7,492 7,495 7,512 7,515 7,575 7,650 
Other local governmen 5,540 5,679 5,697 5,708 5,716 §,723 5,735 5,748 5,761 5,770 5,790 5,792 5,811 5,822 5,819 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
ee eee eee 


Annual average 2000 2001 

Industry calle iF Toss ie 5 

1999 | 2000 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July? | Aug. 

PRIVATE SECTOR........2-sescerseseseseeeg 34.5 34.5| 34.3] 344] 344] 343] 342] 344] 343) 343) 342] 34.2) 342) 342) 34.0 
GOODS-PRODUCING...........:+2:sescereeeee 41.0 41.0! 40.8] 40.7| 408] 406) 40.1] 405] 403] 40.5] 406] 405) 404) 405] 40.3 
MINING 2fecscrezesactecxacvsesevccrserrreceseceneonserll | 43.2 43.1| 43.1] 43.0] 43.1] 43.0] 425] 431! 432] 438] 440} 439] 433) 43.3] 43.5 
MANUFACTURING. ..........0:c0:ceceeeseeeeee el ere 41.6| 41.4] 41.4) 41.4] 41.2) 406] 41.0} 409] 41.0] 41.0} 40.7] 40.7] 40.8 | 40.7 
QVertime NOUISiesercescessccstecenesssccocersss 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 41 4.2 3.9 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 
Durable GoodSinrrc-vecsercursersscseseersdn | 42.2 42.1} 41.9) 41.8] 41.9] 416] 41.0] 41.3] 41.1] 41.3] 41.3] 41.0] 409] 41.2] 41.0 
Overtime NOuFS.......0+0++ _ 4.8 47 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.1 4.1 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 


41.1 41.0 40.7} 40.8) 409; 408) 40.2 39.8 | 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4) 41.1 40.7 
40.3 40.0 39.6 | 39.7 39.7 39.4 38.8 39.2 39.1 39.1 39.3 38.6 38.4 39.7 39.4 
43.4 43.1 43.0 42.9} 43.2} 43.0 42.3! 43.0 42.8} 43.7 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 43.6 


Lumber and wood products.. 
Furniture and fixtures............0. 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 


Primary metal industries.............:.:0 44.5 44.9 44.7 44.7 44.4] 444) 43.5 43.8 43.2 43.4 44.3 43.5 43.9 44.1 43.8 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PLOGUCtS iarcsrveyceerescencemtesstcscaxeararsea 45.2 46.0 45.9 45.8 45.1 45.2 44.7 Te 44.4 44.4 45.4 44.6 45.1 44.7 44.9 
Fabricated metal products 42.4 42.6 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.1 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.5 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.1 42.2 42.1 41.9 42.0 41.7 41.4 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIDITIONE eccecccsecenscrenvaccntascstevsscenes 41.2 411 40.5 40.7 40.7| 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.0 
Transportation equipment... 43.8 43.4 43.2 42.9 43.0 42.5 41.5 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.4 42.4 41.9 42.2 42.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 45.0 44.4 44.3 43.8 43.9 43.2 41.5] “42.4 42.0 42.3 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 44.5 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 41.3 40.9 41.1 41.2 41.2 40.7 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.8 39.0 38.7 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.4 38.2 
Nondurable QOods...........sssescseeceesenees 40.9 40.8 40.7 40.7 40.6} 40.5 40.1 40.6 40.4 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.4 40.3 40.2 
Overtime NOUIS:.....:.ccsrsvesncorcesscesersare 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 44 4.3 4.0 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 44 
Food and kindred products... : 41.8 41.7 41.8 41.6 41.5) 41.4 40.9 41.3 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.1 41.2 40.9 411 
Textile mill products.........ssscssseeesseeee 40.9 41.2 40.8 40.8 40.6] 40.5 40.5 40.7 40.4 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.4 39.7 39.9 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.5 37.8 37.7 37.6 37.5 37.6 37.2 37.6 37.6 37.5 38.0 37.8 37.5 SVATE 36.9 
Paper and allied products... 43.4 42.5 42.5 42.4 42.3 42.2 41.7 41.9 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.7 41.9 41.3 
Printing and publishing.............:eee | 38.1 38.3 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.2 | 37.0 38.4 38.4 38.6 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.0 
Chemicals and allied products............ 43.0 42.5) 423] 424) 423) 42.1 42.1 42.6 42.3 42.3 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.7 42.2 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHCS)/ PrOGUCIS:«. ccsesssscstessesneceeronves 41.7 41.4] 41.3) 41.3] 41.2 41.0 40.4; 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.7 40.6 40.4 
Leather and leather products 37.4 37.5 37.4 37.3 37.4 37.3 36.8 36.9 36.4 36.1 36.6 35.9 36.2 35.7 36.4 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............c..eeeeeee 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.6 32.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ccc ccccecccssccorsessee 38.7 38.6 38.4 38.5 38.6 38.6 38.7 38.7 38.5 38.3 38.1 38.1 38.1 37.8 37.9 
WHOLESALE TRADE .....................000008 38.3 38.5 38.3 38.4 38.4) 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.2 


PRETAVIIRRAD Exrecteconceveccneessscecrtsorseeteseey 29.0 28.9} 28.9] 288/] 28.9] 289] 287] 29.1 28.9} 288} 288] 288] 287] 286 28.6 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry 5 - == 
1999 | 2000 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.? 
= T sf ——r 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.84 | $13.90 | $13.97 | $14.03 | $14.03 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.41 

Goods-producing...............ccseeeeeeeees 14.83 15.40 | 15.45 | 15.47 | 15.57] 15.63) 15.65] 15.67] 15.74] 15.79} 15.78] 15.86] 15.90] 15.93} 16.02 

NAHI ecass casas cocns cove cavneneacciCasavacurosecens 17.05 17.24 | 17.25| 17.24) 17.380} 17.88 | 17.43 | 17.49] 17.52) 17.55! 17.53| 17.54] 17:73 | 17.74] 17.67 

Construction... 17.19 17.88 | 17.93] 17.97] 18.02} 18.16] 18.17] 18.28] 1830] 18.33] 18.15] 18.22] 18.28] 18.26] 18.36 

Manufacturing....... 13.90 14.38 | 14.43 | 14.44] 14.54] 14.57] 14.58] 14.54] 1463] 1466] 14.72] 14.78] 14.81 14.86 | 14.93 

Excluding overtime..........:.ccscceceeed 13.17 13.62 | 13.69] 13.73} 13.80} 13.84] 13.88] 13.83] 13.94] 13.96] 14.04] 14.09] 14.13) 14.18] 14.24 

Service-producing..............ccccecceeeeeeee) 12.73 13.24 | 13.29] 13.34] 13.39] 13.46] 13.53) 13.54] 13.62 | 13.68] 13.73) 13.76} 13.84] 13.87] 13.93 

Transportation and public utilities....... 15.69 16.22 | 16.27 | 16.31 16.39 | 16.42) 16.50) 16.51 | 16.64) 16.68 | 16.74] 16.76] 16.91 16.88 | 16.93 

Wholesale Wade sins.ccscssneecaccse-ccecvassaes | 14.59 15.20 | 15.25] 15.33] 15.37] 15.44] 15.55] 15.53] 15.60] 15.68] 15.74) 15.70) 15.86 | 15.84] 15.82 

Retail trades ci tescnseccsccesascanvensaesconeens 7 9.09 9.46 9.50 9.54 9.57 9.61 9.65 9.64 | 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.79 9.83 9.84 9.86 

Finance, insurance, and real estate... 14.62 15.07 || 15.13 | 15:19] 15.20) 15.28) 15.35 15.44] 15.56) 15.61 | 15.64 | 15.74 15:86 15:91 | 15.99 

SOEVICOS or scctccecpectrnaterctenioh especevane hein 13.37 13.91 13.97 | 14.01 14.07 | 14.16] 14.23) 14.25|) 14.35] 1440] 14.48| 14.49] 14.54) 14.61 14.70 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

dollars)... 7.86 7.89 7.90 7.88 7.90 7.92 7.94 7.90 7.92 7.95 7.94 7.93 7.95 8.00 8.04 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry T P 
1999 | 2000 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July” | Aug. 
PRIVATE SECTOR. .........2.sscesencsorerener $13.24 | $13.75 | $13.68 | $13.89 | $13.97 | $13.99 | $14.04 | $14.10 | $14.16 $14.19 | $14.27 | $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 
WHINING occ sncessoe as dnnsen swonsbenanneqnsccepes 17.05 47.24 | 17.18] 47.16| 17.28!) 17:82) 17.54) 17:67 | 17261 17.57 | 17.60 | 17.49} 17.59 | 17.67 | $17.51 
CONSTRUCTION... ... 2... ssccesssesssscenonens 17.19 17.88 | 18.05| 18.17] 18.22 | 18.20] 18.23] 18.17| 18.16] 18.30} 18.07; 18.17 18.21 18.32 | $18.44 
MANUFACTURING.............2200eseeeee eens 13.90 14.38 | 14.36] 14.51 14.53 | 14.60] 14.67} 14.59) 14.61 14.65 | 14.74] 14.75] 14.79) 14.84 | $14.89 
Durable QOOds.............2..seecesseceneeeeeed 14.36 14.82 | 14.81 14.96 | 14.99) 15.05; 15.11 14.98 | 15.03] 15.09] 15.14] 15.19] 15.24] 15.25 | $15.38 
Lumber and wood products..............-. 1031 11.93 | 12.01 12.07 | 12.09] 12.07] 12.12] 12.13] 12.08] 12.08] 12.13 | 12.16} 12.19] 12.32 | $12.38 
Furniture and fixtures e 11.29 11.73 | 11.83) 11.88) 11.86] 11.90] 11.98] 11.92] 12.03 | 12.04] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15 | 12.24 $12.32 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.97 14.53 | 14.65| 14.77| 14.75 | 14.76| 14.72] 14.65] 14.68] 14.79] 14.96/ 15.03] 15.13] 15.12 $15.18 
Primary metal industries...........-..:000++/ 15.80 16.42 | 16.49| 16.54|] 16.48] 16.58] 16.65| 16.66] 16.58] 16.63] 16.90] 16.82 | 16.96 | 17.11 | $17.07 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUCTS crrccevetersntacnnsscoccraatsneensnince: 18.84 19.62 | 19.97| 19.83) 19.84} 19.71 19.88 | 20.16] 20.05) 20.00| 20.37| 20.26] 20.39] 20.48] 20.64 
Fabricated metal products.................- 13.50 13.87 | 13.85| 13.99} 14.01] 14.03] 14.09] 13.99] 14.03} 14.08 | 14.11 14.23 | 14.25] 14.27] 14.35 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.03 15.55 | 15.61 15.69 | 15.66 | 15.67 | 15.81 15.73 | 15.74] 15.77| 15.74] 15.79] 15.82] 15.90 | 15.95 
Electronic and other electrical 
SQUIPMOM tieereecas-vececdscsseaueeeradencariaes 13.43 13.80 | 13.76] 13.91 14.00 | 14.04] 14.17] 14.07|) 14.16] 14.26] 14.39] 14.38] 14.51 14.59 | 14.71 
Transportation equipment.............-..... 17.79 18.45 | 18.37] 18.77| 18.88| 19.05| 19.00} 18.57| 18.68] 18.76) 18.77| 18.83) 18.90] 18.80] 19.09 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 18.10 18.79 | 18.68) 19.12] 19.26) 19.43] 19.31 18.77 | 18.91 19.02 | 19.13] 19.18} 19.25] 19.04} 19.39 
Instruments and related products.. 14.08 14.43 | 14.44) 14.58) 14.62] 14.64] 14.80] 14.64] 14.60] 14.73} 14.80] 14.75 | 14.81 | 14.98] 15.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............J 11.26 11.63 | 11.56] 11.66] 11.75 | 11.82] 11.94] 11.98] 11.98] 12.05] 12.04] 12.10] 12.07 | 12.12 | 12.25 
Nondurable goods.............. 13.21 13.69 | 13.68 | 13.80] 13.81 13.89 | 13.97] 12.97] 13.97] 13.97] 14.12] 14.07} 14.11 14.23 | 14.17 
Food and kindred products.. : 12.11 12.50 | 12.49] 12.59] 12.59] 12.69] 12.71 12.70'| 12:65 | 12:68 || 12:79 || 12.83) 12.86 || 12:93] 12:87 
MODACCODLOGUCISiveccorecaceseve-ucsvenceance} 19.87 21.57 | 22.60] 22.13] 22.47) 21.85] 21.76] 21.34] 21.49) 22.63| 22.59] 23.01] 23.17 | 23.63) 21.94 
Textile mill Products...........c:cecceeseeeeeee 10.81 T1169] WT21 ALCON ea eeSe neva elite alone ovale deod 19-300 StAe29 SI SST Tae S Zu jileor, 
Apparel and other textile products. 8.92 9.30 9.29 9.36 9.37 9.33 9.37 9.39 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 
Paper and allied products 15.88 16.25 | 16.27] 16.37) 16.43] 16.50] 16.61 16.53 | 16.54] 16.56] 16.74] 16.72 | 16.90] 16.99] 16.86 
Printing and publishing.........-....s00+ 13.96 14.40 | 14.39] 14.56 | 1450) 1456] 1466] 14.59] 1464] 1469] 14.75} 14.75) 14.74] 14.83) 14.88 
Chemicals and allied products... i 17.42 18.15 | 18.21 18.32 | 18.27) 18.35] 18.47 | 18.34] 18.41] 1833] 18.64] 1852] 18.55] 1869) 18.53 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.43 22.00 | 21.78 | 22.06 | 22.14] 22.23 | 22.31] 22.10) 22.21 | 21.83 | 22.09] 21.83 | 21.78| 22.02 22.20 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASUCS PIOGUCHS:...; ccccc.seonsecsscncceraness 12.40 12.85 | 12.87 | 12.96 | 12.98) 13.10 | 13.20] 13.24) 13.31 13.19 | 13.33 | 13.30] 13.30 | 13.38 | 13.43 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.71 10.18 | 10.24} 10.31 10.33 | 10.32) 10.37] 10.51 10.35 | 10.46) 10.37) 10.26] 10.30) 10.25] 10.35 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC! UMLITMES Sip rcenscscscecocvrssesoreas 15.69 16.22 | 16.22 | 16.31 16.38 | 16.43) 16.53 | 16.56 | 16.68 | 16.65 | 16.78) 16.70} 16.83] 16.89] 16.95 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............--..0-eseeseed 14.59 15.20 15.19 | 15.33} 15.45.) 15.45) 15.58) 15.56 | 15.62 || 15:58 | 15.86'| 15.66] 15.77 |" 15.881) 15.76 
FRETAIL TRAD Bina cisccesecvcssassdccsenscccssanns) 9.09 9.46 9.41 9.58 9.59 9.61 9.65 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 9.78 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE acccccccecercncsccseeceos 14.62 15.07 | 14.99} 15.11 15.24 | 15.25) 15.32 | 15.45] 15.63) 15.67) 15.81 15.74 | 15.75] 15.85 | 15.84 
SERVICES Vievscsccscctccssrscvsspsneacsccseesunascess 13.37 13.91 13.74 | 14.00 | 14.11} 1420] 1433 | 1439) 14.47] 1448] 1458 | 14.46) 14.39] 14.46) 14.45 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average 2000 i 2001 


1999 {| 2000 | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July’ | Aug.’ 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars 


$456.78 | $474.38 | $474.70 | $479.21 | $484.76 | $479.86 | $480.17 | $477.99 | $481.44 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 
Seasonally adjusted 


473.34 | 476.10] 478.16 | 479.17 | 479.83] 482.63) 483.97 | 486.03] 485.98] 487.01| 489.17| 493.74] 491.23 


Constant (1982) dollars............. 271.25 | 272.16) 271.72] 272.43} 275.28| 272.03] 272.51} 269.74] 270.62] 270.89] 271.70] 269.39] 271.46] 275.22| 273.82 
IAIINIING reece scenes ancssanesnesestenecacss 736.56 | 743.04 | 746.87 | 751.61 | 756.86} 743.03 | 747.20| 750.98| 751.95] 757.27| 765.60| 769.56| 768.68| 772.18] 765.19 
CONSTRUCTION... 672.13 | 702.68 | 725.61 | 728.62 | 732.44) 704.34| 694.56 | 692.28] 682.82] 702.52] 695.70] 728.62| 728.40] 740.13} 741.29 


MANUFACTURING 


Current GOW Ars... ccccssccncssascccssvcs 579.63 | 598.21 594.50 | 606.52} 604.45 | 607.36 | 607.34] 596.73] 591.71 597.72 | 588.13] 600.33 | 603.43 | 598.05] 607.51 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 344.20 | 343.21 _ 340.30 | 344.81 343.24 | 344.31 344.69 | 336.76 | 332.61 335.61 328.38 | 333.52 | 334.87 | 333.36} 338.63 
Durable goods Durable goods | 605.99| 623.92 620.54/| 632.81 631.08 | 633.61 630.09 | 615.68} 613.22 | 620.20 | 607.11 624.31 626.36 | 617.63} 632.12 
Lumber and wood products...... 473.06 | 489.13 | 494.02 | 496.08 | 499.32 494.87 | 486.01 477.92 | 473.54] 483.20] 483.99} 497.34 | 498.57 | 502.66} 507.58 
Furniture and fixtures................ 454.99 469.20| 473.20} 481.14) 474.40] 474.81 | 476.01 464.88 | 461.95] 467.15| 457.45} 462.22 | 468.99 | 481.03} 489.10 
Stone, clay, and glass 
NF ORRNER Sa case nce ths canst daaacietersnicrns 606.30 | 626.24| 641.67 | 646.93] 647.53] 637.63] 624.13] 613.84] 610.69} 631.53] 638.79) 665.83] 670.26| 669.82| 672.47 
Primary metal industries........... 703.10 | 737.26 | 733.81 |. 742.65 | 731.71 746.10 | 735.93 | 731.37] 716.26] 718.42] 730.08| 731.67 | 744.54] 742.57| 745.96 
Blast furnaces and basic | 
Steel products...........:0:0c0 851.57 | 911.72] 916.62 | 908.21 890.82 | 902.72 | 890.62] 901.15] 882.20) 884.00) 920.72) 899.54] 919.59] 919.55| 926.74 
Fabricated metal products........ 572.40 | 590.86} 585.86 | 598.77} 596.83} 597.68} 596.01 581.98 | 580.84 | 585.73) 567.22) 589.12] 589.95 | 582.22) 595.53 
Industrial machinery and 
ERITH gcse ds dando naneld 632.76 | 656.21 652.50 | 658.98 | 656.15) 658.14) 662.44) 655.94] 648.49] 651.30) 628.03] 644.23} 640.71 640.77 | 638.00 
Electronic and other electrical | 
EQUIPMERN...........cceeceeeeeeeeeee | 553.32 | 567.18) 558.66| 573.09} 575.00] 575.64| 585.22| 567.02| 566.40| 568.97] 554.02! 559.38] 570.24] 558.80] 575.16 
Transportation equipment......... 779.20 | 800.73) 789.91 822.13 | 819.39 | 821.06) 807.50) 772.51 775.22 | 789.80] 765.82 | 804.04) 799.47 | 765.16] 813.23 
Motor vehicles and 
CERNING E ances chncocar eccrine 814.50 | 834.28) 823.79 | 860.40] 857.07 | 852.98) 826.47| 778.96! 786.66} 808.35] 791.98 | 840.08} 839.30 | 780.64 | 857.04 
Instruments and related 
PROGRIGIS . Weweseksapuzscoveunesoces 581.50 | 595.96 | 587.71 597.78 | 602.34 | 607.56 | 621.72| 603.17} 605.90} 605.40| 594.96 | 602.48| 602.77} 605.19 | 603.40 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 488.15 | 453.57 | 448.53 455.91 457.08 | 457.43 | 460.88 | 454.04} 454.04) 461.52) 450.30) 458.59] 463.49 | 458.14) 469.18 
Nondurable Qoods.......cssseseeeee 540.29 | 558.55] 556.78} 567.18| 564.83} 569.49| 569.98] 565.79) 560.20] 561.59} 559.15/ 564.21 568.63 | 569.20] 571.05 
Food and kindred products....... 506.20 | 521.25; 525.83 535.08 | 528.78 | 534.25 | 528.74) 620.70) 509.80] 513.54) 510.32) 522.18] 628:55 | 528.84) 535.39 
Tobacco products......... ..| 763.01 877.90 | 942.42 | 927.25] 878.12] 895.85] 892.16 | 832.26| 831.66| 893.89] 885.53] 906.59] 956.92 | 952.29] 888.57 


Textile mill products. 
Apparel and other textile 


442.13 | 459.79| 458.49 | 465.56| 457.06 | 460.94| 462.07) 459.59 | 449.67] 458.06| 444.09| 454.99] 458.46 | 444.57) 457.07 


PROGUGIS.sorcrssnrasasevs ce aasvareennaes 334.50 | 351.54} 351.16) 352.87 | 352.31] 352.67 | 353.25] 349.31 | 352.87] 355.70} 346.45] 355.88] 357.21 | 349.68)| 350.22 
Paper and allied products......... 689.19 | 690.63 | 688.22] 699.00} 699.92] 706.20} 705.93] 697.57] 683.10} 687.24| 688.01 | 690.54) 701.35] 708.48} 696.32 
Printing and publishing.............. 531.88 | 551.52 | 549.70 | 562.02 | 558.25) 564.93) 564.41] 555.88] 557.78} 565.57} 554.60) 556.08 | 557.17 | 563.54] 568.42 


Chemicals and allied products..| 749.06 | 771.38 | 766.64] 776.77| 772.82) 778.04) 788.67) 781.28) 778.74} 773.53| 790.34) 783.40 | 782.81 790.59 | 780.11 
Petroleum and coal products....! 908.63 | 932.80 | 886.45 | 930.93| 952.02} 955.89 | 952.64} 987.87 | 957.25] 936.51 965.33 | 910.31 934.36 | 953.47 | 952.38 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products.........cceeeee 517.08 | 531.99] 528.96 | 540.43] 537.37] 539.72] 543.84] 544.16] 543.05; 538.15} 529.20) 539.98) 543.97 | 535.20) 542.57 
Leather and leather products...) 363.15 | 381.75 | 389.12] 390.75} 389.44} 390.10} 382.65] 384.67] 373.64) 375.51 369.17 | 370.39 | 378.01 360.80 | 379.85 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 607.20} 626.09} 627.71) 631.20] 638.82] 632.56 | 638.06 | 632.59| 637.18} 362.70} 641.00} 632.93] 642.91 | 650.27 | 647.49 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............0se000 558.80 | 585.20} 581.78 | 588.67] 597.92| 593.28] 596.71 | 589.72} 590.44] 592.04] 607.44} 598.59} 603.99} 611.38] 602.03 
RETAIL TRADE............-22se0000-e21 263.61 | 273.39] 277.60] 275.90] 277.15] 274.85 | 278.89] 273.26 | 276.05| 276.62} 281.66] 280.69] 283.33) 288.22 | 286.55 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE... 529.24 | 547.04] 539.64| 545.47] 557.78 | 549.00] 553.05} 556.20} 567.37] 564.12) 580.23] 565.78] 570.15 | 581.70} 571.82 


SERVICES. oiccccccccscssseccscscsostencranssss 435.86 | 454.86 | 452.05| 455.00| 464.22 | 462.92 | 467.16] 464.80] 471.72| 472.05| 476.77 | 469.95| 471.99 | 478.63] 473.96 


P Tay 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


(In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 
63.2; 56.2) 59.3) 60.2) 58.9} 57.1; 55.4) 58.4 548) 55.0/ 58.2) 56.4 
55.1; 59.6] 52.8) 57.2) 58.2) 54.2) 57.1 54.4| 55.2} 57.9) 59.9; 56.8 
55.7| 59.3] 61.0/ 54.2} 47.7) 60.5) 57.8] 55.1) 52.0/ 54.8} 55.1) 54.2 
53.7| 50.4) 55.8} 45.0) 46.6} 44.3) 45.3) 43.6 - = = = 


65.3] 66.1| 64.6] 65.7; 62.2} 57.9] 57.5| 58.4) 59.1) 59.2) 59.3) 59.2 
60.8] 57.8] 58.5] 55.8} 58.1} 57.9] 57.2) 59.2) 59.8) 59.1) 61.0) 60.6 
«| 61.6] 63.3} 61.9] 56.2) 55.1) 57.9) 61.5} 56.4) 54.1 53.3} 55.7) 53.3 
PAGO) lennsarcendsnesecinr cnactoreen eceec ocr wuecte 51.7| 54.1] 48.6) 49.2] 42.5) 42.2) 39.7 = = 


70.4| 67.4) 65.0} 62.5} 63.6) 60.5) 59.2) 58.6) 57.9) 59.6) 60.6) 59.9 
59.8; 59.8) 58.2| 60.3] 56.7| 59.2} 61.8) 60.8} 62.2; 61.2] 62.3) 64.9 
63.5} 60.6] 62.6] 63.7) 61.5} 55.5} 56.1) 586) 54.2) 54.8) 51.8) 54.2 
52.0} 50.6) 48.6) 45.2) 43.2 = = = =|, = = = 


69.7| 67.6] 67.4] 66.0) 64.0) 62.7} 61.9} 62.0| 60.9} 59.3] 60.8) 588 
61.2) 60.2} 58.2| 60.8) 60.8} 61.6) 62.2} 61.3} 63.9) 63.0] 61.3} 60.9 
62.5, 63.0/ 61.8] 59.5) 58.4] 56.8) 55.7| 56.5} 54.2| 53.4) 53.0] 51.8 
49.9) 47.5 = = = = = = = = = = 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


1998. 57.4 §1.5 5a.7 53.3} 43.8) 48.2 38.2 51.5) 41.9 41.5} 41.2 43.4 
1999. 46.9] 44.5) 43.0] 42.3) 50.4) 39.3; 51.5) 39.3) 45.2) 46.3) 53.3) 46.7 
2000. w| 44.9 56.6) 55.5) 46.7; 41.2} 54.8) 53.7) 38.6) 346) 41.5) 43.8) 44.1 
QOOM wssccectntrssveres-earsereretsercesraconcneees 37.9) 32.4) 41.5] 31.3) 29.4) 33.1) 38.6) 27.2 - - - - 
Over 3-month span: 
VQOG scscxcccssoncxesosusceessvapsnsersicesenseree 59.6} 59.6; 55.9} 50.4) 46.7) 37.9) 41.5} 41.5) 41.9} 38.2) 36.8] 40.8 
QOD 5s. 2s renee see see eterset secreted: 41.2) 39.0) 382) 41.8) 40.8) 45.2) 39.0) 45.2) 40.8) 44.9] 46.3) 46.0 
QOD: ce asvscsnconevevscveveccvocsstssczareserones 50.0} 54.0) 52.9) 42.3) 43.0) 48.5) 482) 33.6) 28.7) 30.5} 39.0! 35.7 
DOOM ecewecescrecectsces verscvosscescegsesaeesace 28.3) 29.4) 246) 26.5) 22.4) 25.7) 19.1 - - - - - 
Over 6-month span: 
1998.... eee scnrencedal| “Ose 54.4 50.4} 40.4; 44.5; 40.1 37.5 36.4 34.9 40.1 37.1 34.2 
1999... «| 86.0] 38.2) 37.5) 41.2) 36.8) 39.7; 43.0] 41.5) 46.0) 40.4) 46.3) 51.5 
QOOO erccreasesscrsvnncevexeytyrcseceseves «| 51.5} 44.5) 48.5) 55.1] 43.8] 349) 933.5) 346! 30.1) 29.4) 25.0] 27.9 


Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. revision. 
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18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian noninstitutional population. 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor force......c.ccceeees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
EEMplOYOd se scccccscss cvstcascguascsascccactaces 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
AGTICUIUN:<cccrscsassatvessessnnraskapenes 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............, 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
Unemployed ences. scicsaseisasiauscssveavs 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate... | ie) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor force..........ccseeeeeee pacsed 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


ae a La a a) a See ee ee ne a 
Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

Total GmMployMONt secececrcacsvecseccssnecavvecvesessss 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 
PH VAte: SOCOM acts cadesececeussactavsseesne sep ne nan anid 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING........sssesesctsssesesesseseeeeees 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 
LB 1 Beceear Beso On een oS SES Sma BREE 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 
GONSHRICHOM sect sctccsssrtesnesstessnsesesvenecs 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 
MannitACluring: -.cerce<creveizearesscseroncnp 07 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 
DEI VICO-OVOGUCING:. arose cesvecentucrvesnearseo'eae 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 
Transportation and public utilities.. 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 
Wholesale trade ms 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 
Retail Tad: ivccrcccsteasorecessrversvecncaaseac 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 Wooo 7,560 
MIONVICOS craserenariscurvianecieasneemesaaeaacrrad 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 
18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 
2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 
4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 
11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Private sector: 

AVerage' WEEKIY NOUMS!<:<-:.ceeceyeatssseeesc-2s-certsesesseesease 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........ccscessessersserseressssereessees 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........:ccsseee 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............:+00+/ 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 
Construction: 

Average WeeK ly NOUTS..........sscerescssscersceseneeseesees 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17-19 17.88 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 537.70 §53.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 
Manufacturing: 

AVGTAGE WEEKIVINOUTS  eccarrnecnctoenterensenrsced onus testy aos 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............:0+0++4 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 §31.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 $98.21 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOUrS...........seseeeeeeee . 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:00000 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 $72.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOuls...........ssessssesesceeeneeceeeeeseees 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. == 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:c0eee4 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOUurS..........:cccesssssseseeeseresseeeseees 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOurs........:.-..cscsscesseceeseorcneesceteeees 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:ceseseee 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::c4 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 §12.15 529.24 547.04 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOurS.........:sssssesssssesecsssecsesseeenseee 32.5 32.5 B25 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and indusiry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


LE KL —————————————————$—$————$ $$$ 


1999 2000 2001 i Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
| June 2001 
Civilian workers” mans ouvlnw nis ew nxesnawavanv vecseaunsvantdevenssanevevsnsrksuarsn¥essis 141.8 143.3 144.6 146.5 148.0 149.5 150.6 152:5) 153.8 0.9 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite-collar WOrkG@rS.cc-cecavcecanevan ce cen ceucesccacnsvcaacvontenecsscossecs 143.3) 145.0/ 146.3| 148.4) 149.9) 151.5} 152.5) 154.4) 156.0 1.0 41 
Professional specialty and technical..... 142.2 143.9 145.3 146.7 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 Af 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. J 145.4 147.3 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 1.3 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical..............cccs00 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 15533) 156.8 1.0 4.5 

Blue-collar workers : 138.3} 139.5} 140.6} 142.7) 144.1 145.6} 146.5) 148.2; 149.3 all 3.6 

Service occupations 142.4) 143.1 144.8, 146.0) 147.1 148.5} 150.0) 152.0; 153.3 9 4.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

bE (a%os ES ol (ee V1) fo etapenca eel tn ar en ne ore rt pO Men aed 140.0 141.2 142.5 144.9 146.6 148.0 148.8 150.7 152.2 1.0 3.8 
WWEABUF AC HEBAG x csceazesccanact cusosans Zasccctreteseevenccnopeacceencysnereeaees 140.9} 142.1 143.6] 146.0) 147.5} 148.7; 149.3) 151.3)2.6154.4 “) 3.5 

SOR VAC TH OCIIGHA Gos siesscuaskeiscestoe so genndcrncd-canseccer nce tarsarcasoeed 142.4 144.0 145.3 147.1 148.4 150.1 151.1 153.0 155.4 9 4.0 
Services 143.2) 145.1 146.5; 148.0) 149.3) 151.2; 152.4; 154.3) 154.6 cf 41 

Health services 141.4 142.7 144.3 145.9 147.5 149.0 150.7 152.5 155.6 1.4 4.8 
Hospitals “E58 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.3 147.7 149.5 154 153.2 152.2 1.6 5.3 
EEGUCAMORALSONVIGES secccrupssrecssecsneseascsteasacsseenktexsseuntyspcey 141.7 144.6 145.8 146.5 146.8 149.7 150.6 alerA 151.9 3 3.7 
Public administration’ .......cccccscccssssvsvssvssssssssecssesssesssesseeee 141.5) 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 146.1 146.9} 148.3) 150.6) 154.0 oe) 4.0 
ING IINRARUT ACHE TENG ooo cc os secen copra cscs coer scusnvevctabonureventonsciuevoss 141.9} 143.4; 144.7| 146.6] 148.0) 149.6] 150.7) 152.6) 154.0 9 41 
Private industry WOrkeTs. ..........2...csssecsseeeceeeeseeeeeneeeees 142.0} 143.3) 144.6] 146.8} 148.5] 149.9] 150.9} 153.0] 154.5 1.0 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:csceseseseeseeeeereeeeees 141.9 143.2 144.5 146.5 148.2 149.8 150.9 153.0 154.4 9 4.2 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WATECS-GONAT WOTKEUS ss5n 0 ccusassexdss snnccvedissccoessesexconadscercansteons | 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.3 151.1 152.6 153.6 155.7 157.4 11 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:.:sseesseeeeeeeeeseeeseeaee 144.5 146.0 147.3 149.4) 151.3 152.9} 154.1 156.5 158.1 1.0 4.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 162.2 153.7 156.3 157.5 8 4.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 145.8 147.7 149.1 151.1 152.7 154.4 155.3 157-3 159.4 1.3 4.4 
SaaS OCCU ANORS 2 cer naseae mes bancientanncceasemnecasseneracscrenrece 142.6 144.1 145.3 148.9 150.3 151-2) 151.4 152.3 154.5 1.4 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3) 153.4) 156.1 157.7 1.0 4.7 
EES CON OMRON Sores cress cees nu octane cate asp prcacrenrsaxcanessereset 138.2} 139.4) 140.5} 142.6) 144.1 145.5| 146.4) 148.2) 149.3 alt 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7 148.7 149.7 eh 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 138.4; 139.9) 141.4 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8) 148.3 149.1 iS) 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations...........|. 133.6 134.4 135.2 137.5 138.6 139.9 1411 142.6 143.9 9 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 142.3) 143.2) 144.4) 146.4) 148.1 149.4) 150.4) 152.2) 153.4 8 3.6 
SEIVICE COCCUPAUODS: sees ence = ovietnaaance=snsasnxececsanarecranennvesses 140.6} 141.0) 142.6; 143.9} 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 150.0} 151.3 9 44 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations ®........-. 140.8; 141.9) 143.1] 145.3] 146.9) 148.4) 149.5} 151.4] 152.7 9 3.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
LOOMS POACHING rere eecede vos ase vcesenanceacdnanvevarsussteascunohncars ann 139.9) 141.1 142.5} 144.8) 146.6) 147.9] 148.8) 150.7) 152.1 9 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:cescesseeeeseeseeeeeeeee 139.3) 140.5) 141.8) 144.2) 145.9) 147.2) 148.2) 150.1 151.5 9 3.8 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ............scesssssrssessesscerseesersseees 142.7| 143.9) 145.5) 148.1 150.1 151.3} 151.9} 154.5} 156.5 1.3 4.3 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS.......c.:ccecceereenecereeseeeeeees 141.3 142.5 143.9 146.5 148.4; 149.6; 150.5} 153.0 155.0 1.3 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations........ 138.3} 139.4) 140.7) 142.8; 144.4; 145.8) 146.8; 148.2; 149.2 of 3.4 
Construction... 136.9} 137.9] 138.7) 140.8) 143.2} 145.1 146.7} 148.2} 150.3 1.4 5.0 
Manufacturing...........++ 140.9) 142.1 143.6} 146.0) 147.5] 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6 9 3.5 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS.........:cesccecesceseererecestereeatesenseeed 143.0) 144.3] 145.8} 148.2} 150.2} 151.4) 151.5) 154.2) 156.0 ike 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........:sscesserenseesseteneenee 141.3) 142.5; 143.8] 146.2} 148.2) 149.3) 149.7) 152.2) 154.0 ie 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations........ 139.4) 140.5) 142.1 144.4) 145.6) 146.7) 147.8) 149.1 150.0 6 3.0 
Durables -,-<:.21-caee | 141.0} 142.3} 144.0) 146.5) 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8} 153.1 9 3.2 
INCU ADO Si tereaaseeeacscesseterpicadcaseseaticossennndcopsercscterynens=en 140.4| 141.5] 142.8) 144.9) 146.0} 147.5} 147.7) 150.4) 151.6 8 3.8 
S@rViCO-PrOGUCING........sccssceesesseeresscessnessersesesceesensnssnnsenseesy 142.8 144.1 145.3 147.4 149.1 150.6 iehibere 153.8 155.3 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 143.3 144.6 145.9 147.7 149.4 151.1 152.2 154.6 156.0 9 4.4 
White-collar occupations......... 144.3 145.8 147.0 149.3 151.0 152.6 153.7 155.8 157.4 14460) 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 145.5 147.0 148.3 150.3 ikea 153.9 155.1 157.5 159.1 1.0 4.6 
Blue-Collar OCCUPAtIONS..........:csseesereeeseeteesenneneneeereeees 137.8) 139.1 139.8} 141.8) 143.1 144.5} 145.3) 147.7) 148.7 Th 3.9 
Service occupations 140.5} 140.8/ 142.4; 143.6) 145.1 146.3; 147.9| 149.6] 150.8 8 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities................ 140.9 141.8 142.3 143.9 145.7 147.4 148.3 150.5 152.4 nes 4.6 
Transportation.......cccscecceeeseee 138.1 138.7| 139.5) 140.4) 141.8] 142.8} 143.9) 145.4) 146.9 1.0 3.6 
Public utilities.... 144.6; 145.7) 146.1 148.6} 150.9) 153.5) 154.1 157.3) 159.8 1.6 5.9 
GOMMMMUMIGAHONS 2 sssenecvececcc-cee-tasxteccsssynerasvenne-anetan-nse 144.9} 146.1 146.0) 148.4; 150.9} 153.9} 154.7; 158.3) 161.1 1.8 6.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S€rVICES.........seerereresees 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9 153.4 156.0 158.1 pe 4.7 
Wholesale and retail trade.......ecccccceseeseeseeneeerereeseees 141.1 142.2} 143.5} 145.6] 147.3) 148.3] 149.4; 151.0} 152.6 11 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 141.9) 142.8) 1443) 146.4) 148.1 149.6; 150.6} 152.6) 153.9 9 3.9 
Wholesale trade........:.::s:e0 144.6} 146.3] 148.5} 150.0} 151.8) 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8 ile 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations | 144.0] 145.8; 147.4; 149.6) 151.1 152.7) 154.9) 156.9} 158.5 1.0 4.9 
Retails PAC occccaceqcrscencscvensocsatcccoussndcsdactsueveasnsesccenneseansud 139.1 140.0! 140.7/ 143.2; 144.8) 146.2; 146.6) 148.7) 149.7 A 3.4 
General merchandise StOres............:ccseeseeeeseeeeeneeeeeeen 135.6 137.2 138.3 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4 147.3 149.4 1.4 6.0 
FOOGIStONGS -ncetasssexsenevegsceesaasvasnascauspenvenserrnsnaenasdazeern 135.7| 137.0) 138.1 140.1 142.5) 143.4) 144.5) 146.1 148.2 1.4 4.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
hee ener pean Pec 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2001 
+—— Ju 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccccceeeeseeeerees 145.8 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 155.7 157.9 159.5 1.0 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations............ F «| 148.8 151.0 151.6 154.2 155.5 157.4 158.4; 161.2 163.1 ee, 4.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 155.4 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 act 5.2 
WAGE ANNO oc. des scncnectesseetenchhuncxcacekovessenernduréedaarsoeuidpnadecues 144.0 144.5 145.8 149.9 151.3 154.8 155.2 157.6 159.3 1.1 5.3 
SOlVICOS..csssccrervereae 144.6] 146.1 147.6] 149.4) 151.2) 152.9) 154.1 156.5} 157.8 8 4.4 
Business services.. 148.7 150.7 151.9 154.2 156.3 157.5 158.4 160.5 163.0 1.6 4.3 
FIOAItISCIVICES  siccescescescsrees>--nccssvacorsecsnsexs 141.4 142.6) 144.2] 145.8) 147.5} 149.0) 150.6} 152.7) 154.7 1.3 4.9 
HOSDINAIS sc cccersusssncvaccccarsercssessyvevvanssrereers 142.1 143.0] 144.6} 145.8; 147.5) 149.2) 151.1 153.5} 155.9 1.6 5.7 
Educational services..... i 148.7| 152.2) 153.0| 154.0} 154.9] 1588) 159.9} 162.3) 162.6 2 5.0 
Colleges and UNIVErSItieS. .......cccccseseeesseeseeseseeeeeeee 149.6] 152.6) 153.3) 154.6] 155.5) 158.6} 159.2 162.2} 162.6 2 4.6 
Nonimteri$a Churn ise ccsccescstsncecesscassanecexcssaserecarcnessenccentcans 142.0| 143.4) 144.5} 146.7] 148.4) 150.0} 151.1 153.1 154.7 1.0 4.2 
Wihite-Collar WOmkK@IS..ccsscoscsceccstesacsasueresocsecarererossuscusrense 144.1 145.6] 146.9] 149.2) 151.0} 152.6) 153.7) 155.8} 157.5 1.1 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. 145.3 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 1.0 47 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS aciisccc.ccscskcssseneccccsscbncersarsccestvens 136.8 138.0 138.7 140.6 142.3 143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 8 44 
SOMViCeOCCUDATIONS rec sececeasyessdeeaccsnsctvecsecassuoseuneaeenens 140.4 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.1 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 8 3.9 
State and local governMeNnt WOFkeLS...........cceseseeseseeesreees 141.0) 143.1 144.6] 145.5} 145.9} 147.8) 148.9} 150.3) 151.2 6 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers:ccsscccccccsaccosssacscasssasteveconsvsssoscassvssevasecas 140.2) 142.6] 144.0] 144.9} 145.3} 147.3) 148.3} 149.5] 150.4 6 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical.........:.:csscesceeeeees 139.3) 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5} 146.6; 147.4] 148.4; 149.2 A 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 162.4 153.7 9 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... ra 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 6 3.5 

Bltre-Collar WOrKOIS: «csesccecvecisascsecsestsewusexeceesaczedscesserdenseteve 139.5) 140.9) 142.5) 143.7; 144.2} 145.9) 147.2} 148.6] 149.0 3 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICOS 5. s- consicvsccsesnvasecnsarsucsousticeussvscsscucvosvessavepesessoecavsvenes 140.5} 143.2) 144.5} 145.2) 145.5) 148.0) 148.9) 149.9) 150.6 5 3.5 
Services excluding SCHCOISRS Ao ea ee 140.3} 142.6] 143.8; 145.2} 145.8) 147.6) 148.8) 150.1 151.9 12 4.2 
HOGI SOIVICOS: ciscaccsssessacucstcpeacsseictevsanterescereetapeeereeeseres 142.0| 144.2) 145.8] 147.38) 147.9) 150.0) 151.6) 152.1 154.4 1.5 4.4 
HOSpitals zis -csesscscvccsccessosvavivassecszcartacscvoreachavsnonetarsaesey 142.7| 144.8] 146.3} 147.9] 148.4; 150.7} 152.0} 152.2] 154.7 1.6 4.2 
Educational services. ee 140.3 143.1 144.4 145.0 145.2 147.9 148.7 149.6 150.1 3 3.4 
SCHOOMS ccosscessercececcicacvossnntaasveaces momasnrerastevegtnoree erro, 140.6, 143.5) 144.7; 145.3; 145.5} 148.2} 149.0} 149.9) 150.5 4 3.4 
Elementary and S€CONAALY..........sccsccscesseeseseeessees 140.0 142.9) 144.1 144.5) 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 3 3.0 
Colleges and UNIVETSItICS. ..........cccceeeeceeesesseteeeeeeees 142.1 144.8) 146.5) 147.4) 147.6; 150.5} 151.7} 153.7) 154.3 4 4.5 
Public administration? bak ii Wien EE As ASTER, Sy EE ated 141.5 142.4 144.4 145.7 146.1 146.9 148.3 150.6 151.9 9 4.0 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wagés, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


® Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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* Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


a 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
“i ae ite: 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June |_ended | ended 
June 2001 
1 ee ——— 
CRIN) WOKK ONS io ooce can cornasnsannscecspasneccuusnartsiagheceesvpsevcncrvceantss 139.8] 141.3) 142.5) 144.0) 145.4) 147.0) 147.9] 149.5) 150.8 0.9 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wilte-Collar WOrK ONS 655 52255<csnccvcscansssucecescevansacossposGussvsedecters 141.6) 143.3] 144.6} 146.2} 147.6] 149.2; 150.2) 151.7) 153.1 9 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical.. ‘| 141.0 142.6 144.0 144.9 146.4 148.3 149.6 151.1 152.- 6 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 143.8; 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.9 151.6 152.4) 154.0 155.8 1.2 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical. we} 140.9 142.3 143.5 145.5 146.9 148.5 149.6 151.6 152,7 8 4.0 

Blue-collar WOrkers.........cscceseeseeeseeees «| 135.8] 137.0] 137.9] 139.2) 140.6] 142.0) 142.9) 144.7) 146.0 9 3.8 

SOLVICS OCCUPAHONS cc cssesacesassucanteteircveosones entire naan teatro 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 tA 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

OOS OGICING Fever sich censnsccseatrennceasaceieccrioevececaveainctesnerets 137.4) 138.6] 139.7; 141.3] 143.0) 144.3) 145.3) 147.0) 147,6 1.1 3.9 
NBER ACUINIIAG. Coos scosessasncenpssvcthoavevacnavsesienencvenvecsseseetansy 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 146.5 148.5 150.0 1.0 3.9 

Service-producing. wed 140.7) 142.3] 143.5] 145.0; 146.3] 148.0) 148.9) 150.5] 151.7 8 3.7 
Services.............. 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 147.9 149.9 151.0 152.6 153.6 ed 3.9 

Health services.. «| 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 146.7 148.3 149.8 151.8 1.3 4.5 
Hospitals............. me 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 145.6 147.3 148.8 151.2 1.6 5.1 
Educational services... 140.6 143.7 144.7 145.3 145.6 148.9 149.6 150.5 151.0 3 3.7 
Public administration” Sevabaynvunrtehyveweaavatnaeigecbneennensacnaviesnsdcirns 137.8 139.5 141.5 142.5 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6 148.7 At 41 
INOBERU RC TENN onc carnaree cen donarcecequxssecdennreasnasyeroanceurecescess 139.9 141.5 142.6 144.2 145.5 147.2 148.1 149.7 149.7 8 3.7 
Private Industry WOrKOPS..................ccsssessesseeescccseserns 139.7| 141.0 142.2| 143.9] 145.41 146.8] 147.7] 149.4) 150.9 1.0.9 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.......cscccscceseeseteeetseneeeerees 139.6} 140.8; 142.0) 143.5) 145.1 146.5| 147.6} 149.5} 150.8 1.3 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WRG COURE WOIKONS os cc uspseasancasviycavachasscanyaccenescencesdecsscesnce 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 148.3 149.7 150.6 152.3 153.8 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........:cccseeeeeereeee 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 149.9) 151.1 153.0 154.4 8 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations... 141.8 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6} 150.2 152.1 153.2 7 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 144.3) 146.4; 147.6) 149.2} 150.7} 152.3) 153.0} 154.7) 156.5 ie? 3.8 
SaIeS OCCUDAMONS saan cee senna nanecenainaseasnusnsscadconsuerncesssestts 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7 147.9 149.0 148.7 149.2 151.5 1.5 2.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 141.4) 142.7) 143.8) 146.0) 147.5) 149.1 150.1 152.3} 153.6 9 4.1 
ERIC WII Ss ware ce ses ees sain snap repiecnaaincawecicnny ss 135.6 136.8 137.7 139.1 140.5 141.9 142.8 144.6 145.9 9 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 4 135.6 136.7) 137.5 138.9| 140.6] 142.0 142.8 144.6) 145.7 8 3.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 136.7/ 138.3} 139.5} 140.7} 141.6] 142.9} 143.7) 145.6) 146.9 9 3.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 131.0] 131.9) 132.7) 134.1 135.2} 136.5} 137.6} 139.5} 140.7 9 44 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 138.3] 139.4] 140.4, 141.8) 143.6} 145.0) 146.2; 148.0) 149.8 1.2 4.3 
SOIVICS OCCU DAMON S aractit ls reir s cpus nxicisensaeuareonsxcnpsncssscepeuaeares 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.0 142.5 143.5 144.9 146.4 147.5 8 3.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® Se 138.2 139.3 140.4 1421 143.7 145.0 146.0 147.7 149.0 9 3.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PIOGUCING.......csscsscsesesssasssssenscssesencersnsssssecesenecssens+ 137.3 138.5 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 145.2 147.0 148.6 Ant 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 136.6; 137.8) 138.9) 140.5) 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8 1.0 4.0 
White-collar occupations............ | 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 147.9 148.7 150.5 152.3 1.2 3.7 
Excluding sales occupationS............:000 ore 138.8 140.1; 141.3 143.2 144.9 146.0 147.2 148.9 150.5 11 3.9 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. ..........:0cceeeseeeeneeeeees 135.4 136.6 137.6 139.0 140.5 142.0 143.1 144.7 146.1 1.0 4.0 
Construction..........20+ 1 14.9) 133.0 133.6 136.0 138.0 139.4 140.7 142.1 143.9 1.3 4.3 
MANufacturing. ........cssccssscossccssrcencccercssscsessssscsonssecssescvan 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 146.5 148.5 150.0 1.0 3.9 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........ccsceeseceseeeteeereetteesteeenerees 141.4 142.7 144.0 145.8 147.7 148.7 149.2 151.1 152.7 led 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............:cescesseseteeeeerred 139.6] 140.8} 142.0] 143.7] 145.6] 146.6} 147.5) 149.9) 150.5 9 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations....... 137.2 138.4 139.7 140.8 142.0 143.4 144.6 146.4 147.8 1.0 41 
DUT ANOS faaesacascssraccnn 139.1 140.4 141.8 143.0 144.7 146.1 147.3 149.0 150.5 1.0 4.0 
NOMNGUTADICS. onc ccccecrescecnscscsnsasesasacssnasouranersenensnnonarsosnvoss 1 138.7 139.7 140.9 142.7 143.9 145.0 145.4 147.5 149.0 1.0 3.5 
S@rViCO-PrODUCING.......:::sesceeeeseeseseseesreeenecserssererssenecesensens 140.8 142.1 143.3 145.0 146.5 147.9 148.9 150.5 151.9 9 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........:cccsceeereeenererseseeeed 141.4] 142.6] 143.8]; 145.3) 146.9} 148.3} 149.4) 151.3) 152.6 9 3.9 
White-collar occupations............ 1 142.3 143.8 145.0 146.9 148.5 150.0 150.9 152.5 154.0 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........::esesesereteeseeersetee 143.7) 145.1 146.4] 147.8) 149.6) 151.2| 152.3} 154.3) 155.6 8 4.0 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS.........s.seeeseretetesesessesersssserenencees 135.9| 137.0) 137.8) 139.1] 140.3) 141.6} 142.2; 144.3) 145.3 if 3.6 
Service occupations........ 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.1 142.5 143.5 144.8 146.1 147.2 8 3.3 
Transportation and public utilities... Ree 136.8 137.5 137.9 138.5 140.0 141.3 142.3 143.7 145.7 1.4 41 
Transportation. .......ccsssssseseresseseseerensneenensatenensscensesaseeeeey 133.7| 134.4] 134.9] 134.9] 136.2} 137.4) 138.6] 139.8) 141.6 1.3 4.0 
Public UtilitieS.............cccsssscccerrecsssersesssreceeneeees | 140.6 141.5 141.8 143.2 144.9 146.4 147.1 148.7 151.0 1.5 4.2 
COMMUNICATIONS. ....--.-2:seecscsscorsrsreacsnassnsnens | 141.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.7 147.4 149.2 151.8 lev 4.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... | 140.0} 140.9) 141.3] 143.0] 144.7) 145.9) 146.6} 148.1 149.9 ee 3.6 
Wholesale and retail trade..........scccsccssseeseeeeeetereeeeenenees 139.6] 140.7] 142.0! 143.8} 145.5] 146.4) 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 11 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........:scseseseeeeeeeseseeesed 141.1 141.8] 143.3] 145.2} 146.8) 148.2| 149.0) 150.7} 151.9 8 3.5 
Wholesale trade.........cscccesescee | 142.3] 144.3} 146.5] 147.4] 149.4) 149.6} 151.6) 151.6; 154.5 1.9 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.........:csceesseseeseeesseeeeseee 143.0/ 144.8) 146.4| 147.9} 149.7] 151.3} 153.2) 154.9} 156.5 1.0 4.5 
PRetalil 1a... .cssccscccsssyecsorscesasensseetesseneteensrnstssnasaspeoncered 138.3; 138.9} 139.6) 142.1 143.5} 144.8] 145.2) 146.9} 147.8 6 3.0 
General merchandise stores...........++ | 134.3 135.6) 136.7} 137.8) 138.5 139.7) 142.2] 143.8} 145.5 ae 51 
FOOC'StOMOS: -0.csecscsvsacsssescrereavcsetneacnccovnncarassoenetsassetanes 132.8} 133.9) 134.9} 136.7 139.5] 140.2} 141.6) 143.3) 144.5 8 3.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2001 
= 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.. .| 142.4) 144.5} 145.2 148.7| 149.5} 151.7 151.7} 153.9) 154.6 0.5 3.4 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS..........scscecceseeereereeesersees 144.8 147.5 148.0 150.2 151.5 153.3 154.1 156.6 157.6 6 4.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 154.5 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 169.4 170.8 8 4.6 
Insurance 139.8] 140.2) 141.5) 145.5) 146.6] 150.7} 150.8) 152.4) 153.3 6 46 
Services «| 143.2) 144.5) 146.0} 147.4) 149.1 150.6} 151.8) 153.8) 155.0 8 4.0 
BUSINESS'SGNVICES: cccecene-cnnpseetsoesstasssnee | 146.3} 148.5} 149.8) 152.0) 154.1 155.3) 156.0; 158.2; 160.8 1.6 4.3 
Health services.. .| 139.6} 140.6] 142.2} 143.5} 145.3) 146.6) 148.1 149.8; 151.8 1.3 4.5 
FOS pital Secceseencvecsccccae-cccesseereteneon-cerecaeiipyasesseamecneen 138.3} 139.3) 140.9] 141.8) 143.3) 144.9} 146.8) 148.5}; 151.0 1 5.4 
EGUCAQTONAl SCIVICES: vcxrecoceqesecorsxcnn=ossnenccueecrpeasteyesessraaed 144.2 147.5 148.2 148.9 149.6 153.4 154.3 155.4 156.1 5 4.3 
Colleges and universities.............:csseeessesseseeeeseeees 144.4) 147.2) 147.9; 148.9] 149.4) 152.5} 152.9) 154.1 155.0 6 3.7 
Nonimanufactunlttiesccccss-cceceesncssseecencenseresmenceee-sncecenguseons 139.7} 141.0) 142.1 143.9} 145.5} 146.9; 147.9} 149.5) 150.9 9 3.7 
White-Colan WOrkerStaccass.steecniseoscarecrurestenersesorateontieeea 142.0} 143.5} 144.7} 146.5} 148.2) 149.6! 150.6} 152.3) 153.8 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 143.2 144.6 145.9 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.9 153.9 155.3 9 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations......... .| 134.0) 135.1 135.8] 137.4) 138.9) 140.3; 140.9; 142.8); 143.9 8 3.6 
SGrVICE OCCUPATIONS 2... «-<sscseeesesscesscxecs meveseeceetenemeeons 137.7} 137.9| 139.5} 140.9} 142.4; 143.4) 144.7; 146.0) 147.1 8 3.3 
State and local government Worke!S...........200csececcceeeeeees| 139.6] 142.2 143.5| 144.3 144.7; 147.2 148.3) 150.2 151.2 5 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-COlanWOrkenSiercccsescetcnarmserereesrcceccersrasrecreccespree cra 139.3} 142.1 143.4, 144.1 144.5} 147.1 148.0; 149.0; 149.8 45) 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical... 139.4) 142.5 143.6 144.3 144.7 147.4; 148.2 149.1 149.8 ao) 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 140.5 142.7 144.3 144.9 145.1 147.3 148.8 150.1 151.5 9 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... “a 137.5 139.6 141.7 142.4 143.0 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6 4 3.2 

BlUe-CollanWOrKONS:crncespsce-crcusnereaerearaesccrascrumestacaneceseerresd 137.6 139.4 140.7 141.5 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 13 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICES sc oiyetsocte cee cup sneesncnctucsesueeupexestvereorscnreseseestavapenceeens 139.9} 142.9; 144.0) 144.6} 144.9) 147.9] 148.7) 149.5} 150.2 5) 3.7 
- . 4 
Services excluding SCHOONS |< 2-.cc..c..c00cceseencseesseseenaevorss 139.6 142.1 143.2 144.3 144.8 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 41 41 
TAG ANMISCIVICOS. caccvsce-cacneasr snes ueestacctstresacecercisecrsoreunas 140.4) 142.8 144.2 145.3} 145.7 147.7 149.3 149.9 151.9 1.3 4.3 
THOS pital Soeacscscewns sce ceacesasccavencerastonceeeneasusdccspnecactceniess| 140.6 142.8 14441 145.3 145.6 147.7 149.2 149.5 151.8 1.5 4.3 
Educational services 139.8} 142.9} 144.0} 144.5) 144.8) 148.0; 148.7); 149.5] 150.0 3 3.6 
SChOoISiwcwsteccaveses 140.0} 143.1 144.2} 144.7; 144.9) 148.1 148.9) 149.7) 150.2 a) 3.7 
Elementary and secondary..... «| 139.9) 143.1 144.1 144.5; 1446) 147.9) 148.5) 149.0 149.5 3 3.4 
Colleges'and!Universitles sv .ncs-ccccccccrcccxeezescrerenceserera 139.8} 142.6) 144.4) 1449! 145.6) 148.3) 149.5) 151.4) 151.8 3 4.3 
: fewer sat 
Public adiministationitesnrn.-ysecayacssccccecermacee = renee 137.8; 139.5) 141.5] 1425] 142.9] 1446] 146.1] 147.6] 148.7 Tf 4] 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 
1999 __2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series ae oe * months | months 
ept. ec. ar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
a Le I | he June 2001 
Private IMGUStrYy WOFKOLS, .cccccecsce<escssce<scseressonsesesesssssnesesesexese 147.3} 148.6) 150.2) 153.8} 155.7] 157.5) 158.6) 161.5] 163.2 1.4 48 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White=collan WOrK@IS.. s..2cecesesssorersccosssssashssetttrenssecasteueareaes 149.4) 151.0) 152.5} 156.3} 158.5/ 160.4] 161.5] 165.2! 167.4 1.3 5.6 
BlUe=collan WOrkerssocncsserecccravesnceresvsscssuntecerme ss cesceetnceceran 143.6] 144.8) 146.2) 150.0] 151.6) 153.1 154.1 155.7| 156.7 x) 3.0 
Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing encccteaestheuaeed sen gatesenavapuetavscysiveceastiee eee eee 145.2; 146.3; 148.2) 152.3} 154.2! 155.7| 156.2) 158.5] 159.6 ai 3.5 
Service-producing. 147.9} 149.4) 150.7; 154.0} 156.0) 157.9} 159.4) 162.6) 164.6 12 Bi 
Manufacturing....... -| 144.5) 145.7) 147.8) 152.3) 153.9} 154.9] 154.8! 157.1 157.9 5 2.6 
Nonmantfactuningsnccrcscsstcsrisinite at ceo renad eeerten 148.0} 149.4) 150.7] 154.0} 156.1 158.1 159.7} 162.9} 164.9 de 5.6 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a a 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 2001 
COMPENSATION ] 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

WUD ION ore aencencnecees sstssenencessnnscosseneccuscnussnsceusceuacnnseananneasnccanensnecsacs 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 ileal 0.6 
Goods-producing enttberancnsheceanunaenaancaneantcosedacsecuce-tassvenc teases 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3] 147.9 149.3 £) 3.1 
SEMVICSPROGUCUNG Ss ce2 ch reece ce caenaanstaten ens aan 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 1.3 3.9 
Manufacturing....... 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 6 2.3 
INOMITANUP AGUNG: cacercystacenckactcsiasspaecnasoeenteoesteas ce csene ee 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 1.4 4.2 

INGQEI MON Soe coast cxcsvaateassucucscsnersancancurscxaesuseernecassuccssaceisantecestee 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 1.0 4.2 
Goods-producing.. 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 1531 1.0 4.0 
Service-producing. 143.0) 144.4) 145.7) 148.0) 149.6) 151.2! 152.3) 154.4) 155.9 1.0 4.2 
Manufacturing....... 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 Ag) 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 

141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 1.4 41 

140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 8 3.8 

143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 8 3.5 

142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 Maul 4.8 

Workers, by area size’ 
Matopolitart areas csesscsrscecsusenectcccsscsussscsccencketceaccsporeesestesreats 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 1.0 4.0 
QURGY CAS soo cpeeceecnesensonst revonon uneabaanccnessasivedivdavudesusucensacese 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 15241 153.7 44 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

134.7 1135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 et 3.8 

Goods-producing.. wei) tec.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 1.3 4.2 
SET VICC FMOGUCUAG  cncetsescecrecsercastencts sbsctterannatceanipae ceatsriseteca 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 ial 3.5 
PRAM AC WIAA eco necacsecacnaeasnequasoecceasennestasnenceaocessceaaconroreresenrc? 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 1.1 4.2 
Doecpitete Ui cere Uj [pe Rese ee peo een COE Eon 134.6) 135.6) 135.9) 136.4) 137.8; 139.2; 140.4) 141.1 142.7 det 3.6 

aj PERE PSE: fo eo Be nn BD Tra a ES EB RSET Fa SED ODEN RED SNE 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 9 3.7 
ISSO PONG NG sx carn ose a nencronnenar ra seaaseantacconaareeceanpesmsaass 138.8} 140.0) 141.1 142.9] 144.7; 145.8) 146.8) 148.8} 150.3 1.0 3.9 
Service-producing. 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 9 3.7 
PORTO CAEN NIG) ose sep acee one oe ane paedar ds esate -Sasavanstean sede evaiari eens 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 1.0 3.8 
PROMI ACTER TAG oo caisepscdtsecnaresatyuncsassteduesusessepsseshanasndentant= 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 HS) 3.7 

Workers, by region’ 
138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 alec! 3.8 
139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 lf 3.3 
141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 9 3.5 
140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 st 4.5 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... 139.9} 141.2) 142.5) 144.1 145.7) 147.1 148.0} 149.8) 151.2 9 3.8 
Other areas.... 


1 The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 ale 1991 1993 dt Doel 1997 

Scopel of suirveyi(lm OOO!S) se vyecceeeeeeesereeeseesvers per sae 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 

mber of employees (in 000’s): 

a cde 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
WiHthilfeINSUTANCClnwssccccereceess-e-creesennssoncaeceauxs 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan..............-.s:eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 

Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paldilnchitim Gites: es<arcars receetsseeseceszeversrest ser ese 10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 A = 
Average minutes per day. = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 fi os 
Paid rest time fi 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 a4 és 
Average minutes per day..........cceeceeeeeeeeeeeneeeeee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 pe i 
Paid ineral |OQVG 2. <-1220¢0yscsocecnsaasnvadaxansacacnseaes - ~ - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. ~ - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 | 
Paid holidays 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVOFAGE DAYS PEF YCAL.... 1 seereeereeereerereeeeeeeeees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave....... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year. aa - 3.8 3.6 3.7, 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paldivacatlons’.. ssessccsssanescressnccessspacacrecpcvctcrsansy 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paldislok leaves sacar crates tenes 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.. ee - - - - 33 37 eye 60 » a, 
Unpaid paternity leave............ ere - - - - 16 18 26 53 Ag = 
Wnipaldifamilyileavelcssccrscestersccseceestecesses tees 2 a y s pl 2 a i 84 93 
Insurance plans | 

Participants in medical care plans..............s.eeeee0+ 97 97 97! 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 

Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home NOGHM: CANO. ice vezeseeserevxecersscapessceasssovaseese - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities ey 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
BhVSICOHGXAN) semscercctesmenteccesvespaenene tr -emntraeren - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOlfiCOVCFAQG : res cere vaccececoescunsesvestsovsavenctctivesveessees 26 27 36 43 44 47 Si 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution... - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family Coverage...........ceeeeeeee ef 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVEFAGE MONINIY CONIIDULION.......06eeereeeeeesseeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 

Participants in life insurance plans.................:s008e 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 

Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 

HSE BINGO ji ci ven nscanisi Foun soxucsseabanteypesxeewaseusernsen 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... a - - - 10 8 7 6 5 U 6 
Retiree protection available...............:c:cceeeerreeees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 

Participants in long-term disability 
WISUPENIOO PIGNGS ico, iter cxsdteasacsaeieiapaessecumioneeantes 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 

Participants in sickness and accident 
HISURAROO PIONS is. oc ccatece cxepssrcsioeastveaeaurcenbeseceupee 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 oi = 

Participants in short-term disability plans Le ae ee | = = = = = = = 2 §3 55 

Retirement plans 

Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 

Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........::sesseeeeees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available 25 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. J - - 47 35 26 22 vA 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...............c000cccseeeeeees 53 By 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 

Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 

Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ANVANGOMGMS 5.4.22 esceccavedcscssecssansecesceoe-ansnscsendenes - = = a3 36 7) 44 43 5A 55 

Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 

Flexible benefits: planSsescc. -ase,cecosdsessccaresacerese cereee - - - 4 ) 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *............sssseeseeeeeeeeeeed = - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans...................---......-.--4 bal 3 a! 5 5 7 


" The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only * Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
—— ee eee tie ee 


tem Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope of survey (in O00's)............::cccecccesseeereeeeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
Withitmodical Gare.-cy-c1cs<. jcc estkonssteteresesss concedes 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance........ 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...........cccccccsccsseeseeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Palditanan time: s.c.csskcssnavsssvainsicartecsseesapachts acsecl 8 9 - - iff 1 10 = 
Average minutes per day.... 37 37 = = 34 36 34 = 
Paidirest thM@.......accisssvousues 48 49 = = 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day..........cccccccsscsscceseeesees 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave... 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence. 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 B77 3.7 3.7 
Paid Rola ssc. say caters cncsvesse-rues cer ecpuseancie erate! 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave....... 1 12 13) 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. is 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 ral 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid NACAUONS a paren se lesetaascazesscese auccatersctertas! 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paldisick leavieca cases cate eect Maco cea 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leave.... 17 18 - = 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave. ee 8 7 - - 30 83 44 - 
Unpaid family ISAO srcesececenetnwenceones<asiveursenvicansas - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...........ccseseeeees 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Ome Oa GANG .0.c, sicccca.cnerers see ncea ce abssvaverasecd 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilitioS...........cccccceeeeeneeeeeenenaee 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PHYSICA SXAM ihe wesc ssenisvesacneaworeasiavesvanranaannees 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self Coverage..........s.ssssesesesees 42 47 62 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage.......... 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution...............0..cc010ees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans............:ccceeceee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WUBI OIIOG acs sce spose wanna sarearcsnveatsssveseedscaruduasseseces 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Surviver: INCOMme-DENETES ii <.6ccccccedneesecancesqnacrers 14 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available..............:c-scseesereseeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WROUNENACS URIS ane scs cepacesnceeines drs asxnaededuarini fads 19 23 20 22 31 er 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WUD AIICD CHAINS oan crac scr cnxvanysuscrcizenarcaex ara caoatesnes eed 6 26 26 é 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. zs = = 29 L = = = 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to Age 65.........ccesereeeeeeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available..............c:cc0eseeeeerreeeed 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............4 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula | 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............./ 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BET ANI UR OIE erties dcx aassasaenos ae antan eceaacxsnsnarnionanered 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans...........cccccceeteeeeeeeeeen ences 1 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °.... 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans ... 2 vl a 7 = a = = 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
3 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 1999 2000 


ao 
1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.? | May’ | June? | July’ | Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct. | Nov.’ | Dec.’ 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 


Bagirining it Period: csvccasecrevvotsesneeccns 17 39 0) 0 1 2 6 2 5 3 6 5 a 0 2 

In effect during period...............0ce 21 40 1 1 2 4 rh 4 8 6 8 10 12 3 3 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 73 394 0 0 17.0 5.7, 26.7 136.9 11.4 7.2 99.2 17.8 60.3 0 8.7 

In effect during period (in thousands). 890 397 3.0 3.0 20.0 PLOT L 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 237.2 167.8 211.6 4.5 10.3 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).................+.--4 1,995) 20,419 63.0 60.0} 298.0} 327.6} 272.2) 3,095.3) 3,134.0} 2,804.4] 4,186.6/ 3,029.3] 3,088.6 64.5 58.9 


Percent of estimated working time... 01 .06 () (4) 01 01 01 10 10 10 13 alll 1 @ 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" ‘Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


® = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


T 
Annual average 
is 


Series cate 2001 A 
1999 2000 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June le July | Aug. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 

166.6 172.2 172.8 173.7 174.0 174.1 174.0 175.1 175.8 176.2 176.9 WAT! 178.0 Wee) 177.5 
499.0 515.8; 517.6) 520.3) 521.2 6215) 521-1 524.5} 526.7) 528.0 529.9} 532.2) 533.3] 531.6] 531.8 
164.6 168.4 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5 170.5 171.4 171.8 172.2 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 
al 164.1) 167.8} 168.7 168.9 169.1 168.9 170.0 170.9 ir Ailss} iWfihers 171.9 W725 173.0 173.5 173.9 
PIG E THOMPRDD a sche sn aznnca dave asencevessctaccinnohovacs cans | 164.2 167.9} 168.9 169.0 169.1 168.8 170.2 iW Ailes} UYAilHs} 172.0 172.2 172.8 173.3 173.9 174.2 
Cereals and bakery products. ........ccccccccseeeeseeees | 185.0} 188.3 189.9 188.6 190.1 189.0 190.7 191.1 191.9 191.9 192.5 193.2 194.2 194.9 195.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eQQS...............cecceeees 147.9 154.5) 156.8 156.9 156.8 TS5:5) 156.6 158.0 159.5 160.1 160.7 160.8 161.7 162.3 162.4 
Dairy and related products’ 159.6} 160.7 161.0 161.6 161.9 161.4 161.5 163.6 163.6 163.2 163.4 164.7 166.9 168.3 168.9 
Fruits and vegotables.........0...ceeseesecesesseesecesees 203.1 204.6; 202.5) 204.6) 206.2; 207.3) 215.1 212.6) 211.5) (211.5) 2133) “2184 211.8} 210.7} 208.8 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials | 134.3] 137.8 138.2 138.0 137.4 137.9 136.7 139.4 139.9 139.5 138.9 138.1 138.6) 138.9 140.0 
153.5] 155.6 156.9 156.7 155.8 156.0 156.3] 157.8 157.9 158.6 157.6 159.6 159.5 160.4 161.0 
Sugar and sweets 162.3 154.0 154.6 154.6 153.9 153.0 153.5 155.7 155.8 155:7, 154.0 155.8 155.7 156.1 156.1 
Fats and oils................. 148.3 147.4 148.9 148.7 149.7 146.5 150.2 153.0 152.6 153.1 151.5 154.7 156.7 157.8 158.5 
LORGr TOES ee eck Rene hn een 168.9 172.2 LPAS HY 173.4 172.0 173.3 172.7 173.8 174.0 175.1 174.4 176.4 LAeyy/ 176.8 177.6 
Other miscellaneous foods. 104.9 107.5 109.5 107.7 106.8 110.0 108.9} 109.0 108.7 108.4 108.5 108.8 107.7 109.6 109.5 
Food away from home’. 165.1 169.0 169.5 170.0 170.3 170.4 170.8 171.4 171.8 172.3 WARS 173.1 173.6 174.1 174.7 
Other food away from home’ 105.2 109.0 109.3 110.0 110.5 111.0 111.1 vies} 111.4 111.6 111.8 112.4 112.6 113.8 114.3 
Alcoholic beverages 169.7 174.7 175.6 T75:5 175.9 176.4 176.5 Wit, 177.7 177.8 178.1 178.5 179.1 179.7 180.0 
Housing aaa 163.9 169.6 170.9 171.4 ALTA 171.6 171.9 174.1 174.7 175.4 175.4 175.9 177.3 177.6 178.0 
Shelter wen 187.3 193.4 194.7 194.6 195.2 195.2 195.1 196.4 197.6 198.9 199.2 199.6} 200.7) 201.4) 202.4 
Rent of primary residence... { 177.5 183.9] 184.6] 185.3] 186.1) 186.8) 187.6] 188.2) 188.9] 189.6] 190.2} 191.0] 191.6] 192.3} 193.1 
Lodging away from home..........0:ssece0e020+ 112.3 117.5} 123.0) 1181] 118.5] 113.9} 108.8] 114.1] 119.1] 124.2] 121.8] 120.0] 123.7] 124.0) 125.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 192.9 198.7 199.2 199.9} 200.5} 201.2); 201.8; 202.4 105.4} 203.6} 204.2} 204.9} 205.7; 206.3} 207.3 
Tenants’ and household insurance |= . | 101.3] 103.7 104.0 104.2 104.2 104.5 104.7 105.0 105.1 105.4 105.5 106.8 107.0 106.6 106.6 
Fuels and utilities | 128.8 137.9 140.9 143.8 143.1 142.7 145.3 153.8 152.3 150.8 149.7 151.3 15:7, 154.8 Lea & 
| 113.5 122.8 125.9 129.1 128.3 127.7 130.6 139.8 138.0 136.3 135.1 136.8 141.6 140.5 138.0 
91.4 129.7 120.8 133.7 137.6 140.3 144.9 149.1 144.6 138.1 134.4 131.9 129.6 123.8 122.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity..... 120.9 128.0 132.4 134.8 133.6 132.7 135.6 145.7 144.0 142.6 141.6 143.8 149.4 148.6 146.0 
Household furnishings and operations... 126.7 128.2 128.6 129.0 128.7 128.9 128.6 128.8 129.1 129.1 129.1 128.9 129.2 129.2 129.1 
Apparel 131.3 129.6 125.3 130.4 132.8 131.8 127.8 125.4 128.4 132.2 131.9 129.8 126.3 122.6 122.6 
Men's and boys' apparel 131.1 129.7 126.8 129.1 130.4 131.3 128.0 125.5 126.6] 127.5 128.2 129.1 125.8 122.5 121.4 
Women's and girls' apparel... 123.3 121.5 115.6 124.2 127.9 124.8 119.7 115.5 121.0 127.8 127.0 122.3 117.5 111.6 112.1 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’....... 129.0 130.6) 126.7) 127.4) 130.8} 130.7] 128.2] 127.4| 129.3) 1316.0) 131.4) 130.6) 127.3) 124.5) 126.3 
FOCAWOAN So sii enernnrsctasesoeseaen sentir cas rapacd dantere¥ stele n<s07 125.7 123.8 120.7 124.9 125.3 125.4 123.8] 121.4 122.6} 125.2 124.9 124.4 122.1 121.3 121.9 
Transportation...... 144.4 153.3 153.2 154.7 154.4 155.2 154.4 154.4 154.9} 153.9 156.1 159.2 158.3} 154.4 153.3 
Private transportation..... 4 140.5 149.1 148.6 150.4 150.4 151.1 150.3 150.3 nOOs74 149.7 162.1 155.3 154.0 149.9 148.8 
Now and used motor vehicles; | 100.1 100.8} 100.4 100.4 100.8] 101.5) 102.1] 102.3] 102.2/ 101.9] 101.8} 101.4) 101.1] 100.8] 100.5 
IW VCC OS os ence nena e ites oeryeceipnadesacererseradevadsu | 142.9 142.8 141.9 141.4 141.6 142.7 143.6 143.7 143.3) 142.8 142.7 142.3 141.7 141.2 140.3 
eed care aadinicrs! 152.0/ 155.8] 155.2] 156.2] 157.9] 159.3] 160.2} 160.4] 160.4, 159.9] 159.7} 159.1] 158.9} 158.3/ 158.0 
Motor fuels siciiveustesecescaceasss 100.7 129.3 128.4 135.2 133.1 133.0 127.8} 126.6} 127.5 124.1 133.6 146.8} 142.0 125.6 121.9 
Gasoline (all types) 100.1 128.6 127.7 134.3 132.3 132.2 127.0 125.8] 126.8 123.3 132.8 146.0 141.3 124.9 121.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipmernt......... 100.5 101.5 101.5 101.7 101.7) 102.5) 103.1 103.6} 104.0} 104.7; 104.2 104.4 104.4 105.1 104.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 171.9 177.3) 178.2) 178.7) 179.4] 179.9} 179.9] 180.6) 181.5) 181.7) 181.9) 182.5) 182.7; 183.4) 184.0 
Public transportation... 197.7 209.6] 215.7) 213.0} 208.0) 209.1 209.5} 210.2} 212.1 210.0} 208.3) 209.3) 216.3) 216.1 awe 
Medical care 250.6 260.8} 262.6) 263.1 263.7; 264.1 264.8} 267.1 268.9} 270.0} 270.8; 271.4) 272.5) 273.1 274.4 
Medical care commodities 230.7 238.1 239.2| 239.4; 239.6} 240.0) 241.1 242.3) 243.8} 244.9) 245.7| 246.6) 248.1 248.5| 249.1 
Medical care services. 255.1 266.0| 268.0| 268.7/ 269.4] 269.8] 270.4] 273.0) 274.9) 275.9) 276.8) 277.3) 278.3) 278.9) 280.5 
Professional services 229.2 137.7| 238.9] 239.3) 239.7) 239.8) 240.3) 242.6) 244.1 244.8} 245.6) 245.8} 246.5) 246.8) 247.7 
Hospital and related services... 299.5 317.3) 321.3] 322.5} 323.6] 9324.7] 325.3) 328.5) 331.0 332.8} 333.6} 335.1 336.6] 337.9] 341.2 
See en Cy RE es eee eee 102.1 103.3 103.9 103.8 103.8 103.7 103.7 104.1 104.3 104.3 105.0 105.0 104.8 105.0 105.1 
Video and A eee a ene : 100.7 101.0 101.6 101.5 101.0 100.9 100.7 101.2 101.6 101.6 101.7 101.6 101.3 101.7 101.7 
Education and communication“. 101.2 102.5 102.8 102.9 103.6 103.2 103.6 103.9 104.0 104.3 104.1 104.0 104.4 104.8 105.8 
Education” teh Ue eR ee 107.0 112.5 113.0 114.9 115.3 115.4 ngewe 115.8 116.0 116.1 116.1 116.4 116.9 il ees 119.5 
Educational books and supplies..... 261.7 279.9| 280.2} 284.8) 285.2) 284.8} 285.4 289.2} 290.4) 290.8) 290.8] 290.7} 293.9) 295.1 298.0 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 308.4 324.0; 325.4 330.8} 332.1 332.5| 332.7) 333.3) 333.7) 334.0) 334.1 335.0} 336.2] 337.2 343.9 
Communication’ ee ne: nay 96.0 93.6 93.7 92.1 93.1 92.3 93.0 93.3 93.2 93.7 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 93.5 
Information and information processing’ ee 95.5 92.8 93.0 91.3 92.3 91.5 92.2 92.4 92.2 92.7 92.3 91.8 92.1 92.5 92.4 
Telephone SEIVICOS Ma es 100.1 98.5 98.9 97.0 98.3 97.5 98.4 98.8 98.7 99.4 99.0 98.7 99.0 99.6 99.6 

Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services 7 ................ 30.5 25.9 25.2 25.0 24.7 24.2 23.8 23.2 22.9 22.5 22.1 21.7 21.4 21.3 20.7 
Personal computers and peripheral 

ScLipiiont ee MAN ere te AR 53.5 411} 395] 389| 38.3/ 37.3) 36.5! 35.0) 33.9) 324] 31.7/ 304) 298) 293) 27.8 
Other goods and services.........-...-. 258.3 271.1 271.6| 274.7) 273.0| 276.2| 274.0} 275.9] 277.2| 277.7) 277.7| 281.3) 281.2) 285.8} 283.3 
Tobacco and smoking products... 355.8 394.9) 394.1 408.0) 396.7| 411.0 396.6) 404.3) 408.5) 407.7] 424.2) 418.7) 421.0) 441.2) 424.6 
Personal CATO et cs die 161.1 165.6 166.2 166.6 167.0 167.4 167.8 168.2 168.6 169.1 169.6 169.5 170.0 170.7 171.2 
Personal care products! 151.8 153.7 154.3 154.3 153.4 153.9 155.5 155.3 155.3 155.7 155.8 153.2 154.6 165.1 154.7 
Personal care services’ 471.41 178.1| 179.3] 179.9] 180.3! 180.6] 181.3} 181.6] 181.9] 182.2] 183.4] 184.1] 184.1] 184.8} 185.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 aed 
Series ir sal seas A 
1999 2000 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July ug. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS.........-:000+ 243.0 252.3| 253.6) 254.0} 255.1 255.7| 255.7| 257.31 258.6] 259.5} 260.2] 261.0/ 261.8) 263.2) 265.5 
Commodity and service group: 

COMAMOGINOS tases yesctaeversaspreesnceain (iver sieepre aceasta 144.4 149.2 148.6 150.3 150.4 150.6 150.0 150.0 150.6 150.7 151.9 152.9 152.1 150.4 149.8 
FOOd ANd DEVEFAGES. ........ssscsessssseesreensecerseeeneeey 164.6 168.4 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5 170.5 171.4 171.8 172.2 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 132.5 137.7; 136.4] 138.8] 138.9] 139.3) 137.8} 137.4) 138.1 138.0) 139.7) 140.8) 139.4] 136.5} 135.4 


Nondurables less food and beverages. 137.5 147.4] 145.6] 149.9] 149.9] 150.2) 147.2) 146.4) 147.7] 147.9} 151.0) 153.5} 151.3 146.3) 144.8 


PAD DATON sic cnccxacecanieassensptidactiny eauacaensn 131.3 129.6 125.3] 130.4 192.8] 131.8] 127.8] 125.4] 128.4) 132.2] 131.9] 129.8} 126.3 122.6) 122.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
RIVE QOL SEDI e ascites sais aenonssesesneneesutecnccor atin 146.0 162.5] 162.0] 165.9} 164.7) 165.7} 163.1 163.2) 163.7) 161.9] 167.0} 172.0) 170.4] 164.5) 162.1 
PRONG ce ccecens capsessov sees ave sdataxwsicerspnesonsesargexens 126.0 125.4) 124.7| 124.8) 125.0] 125.5} 125.9} 125.9] 125.9] 125.5} 1265.4) 124.9) 124.5) 124.2 123.6 
Services......... 188.8 195.31 197.0! 197.2} 197.6] 197.6; 198.0] 200.2] 201.0] 201.8) 201.9} 202.5) 204.0) 204.5 205.2 


195.0 201.3} 202.7) 202.6) 203.3} 203.2} 203.1] 204.5} 205.7} 207.2) 207.4) 207.8) 209.0) 209.7 210.8 
190.7 196.1 197.4 197.2| 197.0] 198.0] 198.3) 199.1] 200.3] 200.2} 200.1) 200.4) 202.0) 202.6) 202.7 


Rent of shelter’. 
Transporatation services..... 


OUMGY SOMACES: scsi sasacuihserdsessnsennscracevcassineavsices 223.1 229.9] 231.3) 231.5/ 232.6] 232.4| 233.0] 234.1] 234.8/ 235.4 236.2) 236.4) 236.7; 237.7) 239.4 
Special indexes: 

AlliiROMSNOSSHOOG Strancres-rvesaoxsperiee-stateseshancss 167.0 173.0| 173.5} 174.6| 174.9] 175.0] 174.7) 175.9} 176.6) 177.1 177.8) 178.6] 179.0} 178.2} 178.2 

All items less SHONGM...........ccsessssecaseesssssonesses 160.2 185.7| 166.0| 167.4) 167.5} 167.7| 167.5) 168.6} 169.1 169.2} 170.1 170.9} 171.0! 170.0} 169.7 

All items less Medical Care...........csceseesesseeeeees 162.0 167.3} 167.9} 168.8 169.1 169.2 169.0 170.1 170.8 171.2 171.8 172.6 172.9 172.3 172.3 

Commodities less f00.........ccsseseesetesetseeeeees 134.0 139.2) 138.0] 140.3] 140.4] 140.8] 139.3) 139.0] 139.7/ 139.6] 141.2) 142.4; 141.0) 138.2} 137.2 

Nondurables less f00d.......csescesssseesesereserseeeeed 139.4 149.1 147.5| 151.5] 151.6] 151.8] 149.0] 1483] 149.6) 149.8); 152.8) 155.1 153.1 148.3) 146.9 


147.5 162.9| 162.6} 166.2) 165.1 166.0] 163.6) 163.9] 164.3] 162.7} 167.4; 172.0} 170.6; 165.2} 163.0 
151.2 158.2} 157.6] 160.0) 160.1 160.2} 159.1 159.1] 160.0} 160.3} 162.0] 163.6} 162.7; 160.3} 159.7 
195.8 202.9] 205.0; 205.7) 205.8] 205.9] 206.9] 210.0) 210.5) 210.6) 210.6) 211.4) 213.3) 213.7) 214.0 
182.7 188.9} 190.5) 190.7} 191.1 191.1 191.5} 193.6} 194.3) 195.1 195.2} 195.7} 197.2} 197.8) 198.4 
106.6 124.6] 125.9) 130.6] 129.3) 129.0) 128.1 132.5] 132.0} 129.5} 133.1 140.1 140.5} 132.4) 129.4 
174.4 178.6} 179.1 179.6} 180.1 180.3} 180.2} 181.0} 181.8] 182.6} 182.9} 182.9} 183.3} 183.6) 184.1 


Nondurables less food and apparel... 
Nondurables. ..............+ 


Services less rent of shelter 
Services less medical care services..... 
ENGR GV scceccesrirsa-svcorencntavszennaedacece 
All items less energy 


All items less f00d and ONEFQY.....:esesererereered 177.0 181.3) 181.7] 182.3] 182.8) 183.0] 182.8] 183.5} 184.4) 185.3) 185.6] 185.5} 185.9) 186.2} 186.6 
Commodities less food and energy...........-.- 144.1 144.9) 143.7) 145.1 145.6) 146.0) 145.1 144.8} 145.9) 146.2} 146.6) 145.7; 144.9) 144.4) 143.8 
EMOrgy COMMOGIICS.-. <ccccerserceresseseateszersansed 100.0 129.5] 127.9] 135.2) 133.6] 133.8) 129.3) 128.6; 129.1 125.4] 133.8} 145.6] 141.1 125.6] 122.0 
Services lOSS ONEFGY....cecccsseesseteeeterseeesees 195.7 202.1} 203.5} 203.5| 204.1) 204.2} 204.4) 205.7; 206.8) 207.7; 208.0} 208.4) 209.4; 210.1) 211.2 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
AlliiterpStimaecccccccosrsnssvsenschen ace emereuyrensaey trees teva 163.2 168.9] 169.3) 170.4] 170.6} 170.9] 170.7] 171.7) 172.4) 172.6) 173.5) 174.4) 174.6) 173.8) 173.8 
All items (1967 = 100) 486.2 503.1} 504.2} 507.6] 508.2} 509.0} 508.5) 511.6) 513.4) 514.2); 516.7) 519.4) 520.0) 517.8) 517.6 
Food and beverages. 163.8 167.7; 168.6] 168.8) 169.0} 168.8) 169.8) 170.8; 171.2) 171.6] 171.9} 172.3) 172.8) 173.4] 173.8 
163.4 167.2} 189.9} 168.3) 168.5) 168.3} 169.3) 170.3) 170.8; 171.1 171.4; 171.9) 172.4) 173.0} 173.4 


Food at home........ : 163.0 166.8; 156.8} 168.1 168.1 167.8} 169.1 170.3} 170.8) 171.1 171.3) 171.8) 172.4) 173.0] 173.3 
Cereals and bakery products. 5 184.7 188.0; 161.0} 188.4) 189.9) 188.6} 190.4; 190.9) 191.7) 191.7} 192.2} 192.9} 193.9} 194.5) 195.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs sel 147.6 154.1) 202.5) 156.6} 156.4) 155.3) 156.3} 157.9) 159.2} 160.0] 160.7) 160.6; 161.4) 162.1 162.0 
Dairy and related products’ 159.4 160.5} 138.2) 161.6) 161.9} 161.4; 161.5) 163.8) 163.5} 163.1 163.5) 164.7; 166.9} 168.3) 168.9 
Fruits and vegetables 201.8 203.4; 201.5) 203.6) 204.7) 205.8; 213.3) 210.9} 210.1 209.8) 211.7) 211.5) 210.5} 209.5) 208.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

Far ty ee eR SRC cos AM ene 133.2 136.9] 137.4) 137.1 136.6} 137.1 135.8) 138.7} 139.3} 138.8) 138.2 137.2} 137.8) 138.0} 139.3 
‘Oller foods al Horie celccsestrcoctcnsenctecaccal 152.8 155.1 156.2) ~ 156.1 155.3] 155.4) 155.8) 157.3] 167.3; 158.2) 157.1 159.1 159.1 160.0) 160.5 


Sugar and sweets. 152.2 153.9} 154.4) 154.4) 153.8] 152.7) 153.3] 155.4) 155.6) 155.6} 153.7| 155.8} 155.5) 156.0) 156.1 


Fats and oils.. 147.9 147.2) 148.6] 148.5 149.4) 146.3} 149.9} 152.8) 152.4) 153.0} 151.4] 154.3] 156.4] 157.4) 158.0 
Other foods 168.8 172.3} 173.6] 173.5} 172.0) 173.4] 173.0} 174.0) 174.1 175.4) 174.6 176.5} 176.0) 177.2 177.9 
Other miscellaneous foods''* PN Beta on tnt 0 cae 104.6 107.1 109.0 107.5 106.3 109.6 108.6 108.5 108.5 108.5 108.4 108.7 108.0 109.9 109.7 

Food away from home oe ed 165.0 169.0} 169.5) 170.0) 170.3) 170.5) 170.8) 171.4) 171.8) 172.3) 172.7 173.1 173.5} 174.0) 174.7 
Other food away from ROMO ieee 105.1 109.2; 109.6} 110.4) 110.9) 111.2 111.4) 111.5) 1119.6} 111.8) 9112.0 112.5) 112.8 114.0} 114.4 
Alcoholic beverages............. F 168.8 173.8; 174.7) 174.4) 174.8) 175.6} 175.8 176.5) 177.0) 177.2 177.6 178.0} 178.4) 179.2 179.7 
Housing.......... t 160.0 165.4) 166.6) 167.3} 167.5 167.6] 168.1 170.2 VZOG |) 171.0), 1710] ate 17310 173.3) 173.5 


Shelter nes 181.6 187.4| 188.4] 188.7] 189.3] 189.5} 189.6] 190.6] 191.5} 192.6] 192.9! 1935! 194.4] 195.0] 195.9 
Rent of primary residence.. 4 177.1 183.4/ 184.1] 184.8) 185.6] 186.2] 187.0] 187.7] 188.3] 189.0] 189.6; 190.4; 191.0] 191.7] 192.4 
Lodging away from home? hee RR eres, NY, 122.2 117.3 122.5 118.3 118.6 113.9 108.7 113.8 118.5 123.8 121.2 119.9 123.2 12987; 124.4 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 180.8} 181.3) 181.9} 182.4) 183.0] 183.5) 184.1) 184.5] 185.2} 185.7] 186.3] 187.0] 187.5} 188.5 
Tenants’ and household insurance’.............. 101.6 103.9} 104.2} 104.4) 104.4) 104.7); 104.9] 105.2} 105.3} 105.6] 105.8] 106.9} 107.2| 106.7|/ 106.8 
Fuels andiutiticg mentees attire ee eee | 128.7 137.4 140.4] 143.4) 142.5] 142.0) 144.6} 153.2) 151.5] 149.9] 148.8] 150.8] 155.2! 154.4| 152.2 

Fucisnoremc cc cee 113.0 121.8] 125.0} 128.2) 127.2} 126.5| 129.3] 138.6] 136.6] 134.8] 133.6] 135.7) 140.5! 139.5] 137.0 


Fuel oil and other fuels. . 91.7 128.8) 120.1 133.1 136.7} 139.3) 144.1 150.1 145.0) 138.0) 133.9) 131.5] 129.2) 123.1 121.5 

Gas (piped) and electricity... a 120.4 127.5] 131.8} 134.4) 133.0) 132.1 134.8) 144.8) 143/0} 141.5] 140.4 142.9] 148.5] 147.8] 145.2 
Household furnishings and operations............ 124.7 125.5} 125.7} 126.1 125.8) 126.0} 125.6) 125.7| 125.9] 125.9] 126.0] 125.7| 125.9} 125.8] 125.7 
Apparel 130.1 128.3) 124.0} 128.7} 131.3) 130.5} 126.6) 124.1 127.0} 130.6} 130.5} 128.5} 125.2} 121.9] 121.6 
Men's and boys' apparel... 131.2 129.7| 126.8) 128.8} 130.3} 131.3) 128.0} 125.8} 126.9} 127.6] 128.3] 129.2) 126.3] 122.9 1216 


Women's and girls' apparel...........cccseeeeeeeee 121.3 119.3} 113.2) 121.5) 125.5} 122.6) 117.5] 113.2) 118.4) 125.2] 124.7) 120.2] 115.6] 110.2! 110.1 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel .....eccccccssceeecses---. 130.3 132.3) 128.4/ 129.0] 132.6} 132.7) 130.0} 129.0] 131.0] 133.3) 133.2] 132.0] 128.6] 126.2] 128.3 
Footwear Page 126.2 124.2) 121.5} 124.8) 125.5] 125.7] 124.0] 121.5] 122.4| 125.2} 125.2) 124.5) 122.1 121 r 122.0 
Transportation i 143.4 152.8} 152.3) 154.2) 154.0] 154.9) 153.9} 154.0} 154.5] 153.3] 155.8] 159.2! 157.9 153.4 162.5 


Private transportation 


140.7 150.1 149.3) 151.4) 151.3) 152.2) 151.2) 151.2} 151.7| 150.5} 153.2} 156.6] 155.1 150.4) 149.5 


New and used motor vehicles”..........scsss0:200 100.4 101.4{ 100.9] 101.0} 101.4) 102.2| 102.8} 102.9} 102.8] 102.5] 102.4] 102.0! 101.7} 101.4] 101.0 
See footnotes at end of table. ; : 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commadity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Series i= aT 
1999 | 2000 Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Now. VOhICleS:.ccrnisasennnceccuciaiseecsanis 144.0 143.9] 1431] 142.6] 142.7| 1437] 144.6] 144.8) 144.6] 143.6] 143.8| 143.4/ 1427| 142.3] 141.4 


Used cars and trucks’ 
Motor fuel 
Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 


153.3 187.1 156.5} 157.5) 159.3) 160.7} 161.6} 161.7} 161.7} 161.1 160.9} 160.2} 160.0} 159.3} 159.0 
100.8 129.5} 128.0] 135.3} 133.1 133.2); 127.7) 126.9) 127.8) 124.1 134.0) 147.4) 142.1 124.9} 122.0 
100.2 128.8} 127.3) 134.6] 132.3) 132.4) 126.9} 126.2} 127.1 123.4, 133.3] 146.7) 141.1 124.2} 121.3 
100.0 100.9} 100.7} 100.9) 101.0) 101.8) 102.3) 103.0} 103.4; 104.0} 103.5} 103.6} 103.6) 104.3} 104.1 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 173.3 178.8) 179.6} 180.2} 180.9} 181.4] 181.5) 182.1 183.1 183.3} 183.4) 184.1 184.4} 185.0} 185.6 
Piblle transportation: :.j.cecosescarsescccsessstsoinvncntecnnd 193.1 203.4; 208.7; 206.4) 202.4) 203.2) 203.7) 204.3} 205.8) 204.2) 202.7) 203.5] 209.5} 209.5) 207.7 
Medical care 249.7 259.9} 261.7} 262.2} 262.8} 263.1] 263.8) 266.3) 268.1) 269.1; 269.9) 270.4} 271.5) 272.0) 273.4 


226.8] 233.6] 234.6] 235.0] 235.2) 235.5} 236.5] 237.8) 230.1] 240.2) 241.0] 241.7] 243.2) 243.6/ 244.1 
254.9] 265.9] 267.9] 268.5} 269.2) 269.4) 270.1) 272.8] 274.7] 275.7) 276.5| 277.0] 278.0] 2785] 280.2 
230.8] 239.6] 240.9} 241.3) 241.8] 241.7] 242.3] 244.9] 246.4] 247.0] 247.8] 248.0] 248.7) 249.0] 249.9 
295.5| 313.2] 317.1] 318.2} 319.2} 320.3) 320.9) 323.9] 326.6] 328.3) 329.1] 330.6) 332.0/ 333.5] 337.0 
Revcctinnas ee 101.3) 102.4) 102.9] 102.8] 102.8] 102.7| 102.6) 103.0] 103.1] 103.0) 103.7} 103.7/ 103.5] 103.7] 103.9 

Video end angie? 100.5) 100.7) 101.3} 101.1] 100.7} 100.6} 100.3] 100.8} 101.2} 101.0) 101.2} 101.1] 100.7] 101.1] 101.0 
101.5) 102.7) 103.0} 102.9) 103.7} 103.2) 103.7) 104.0] 104.1] 104.4) 104.2} 104.1] 104.5] 104.9] 105.8 
107.2) 142.8) 113.2} 115.1] 115.4] 115.6] 115.7] 116.0] 116.2] 116.3) 116.4/ 116.7] 117.2] 117.6) 119.6 


Educational books and supplies ms 264.1 283.3); 283.6; 288.6) 289.0} 288.6) 289.2} 292.9) 294.1 294.7; 294.7} 294.5} 298.2} 299.3) 302.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 302.8 318.2; 319.2) 324.7) 325.7} 326.3} 326.5} 327.0; 327.4) 327.9) 328.2) 329.1 330.3) 331.3} 337.3 
Communication 22. Sec ee cet 96.9 94.6 94.8 93.1 94.2 93.3 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 
Information and information processing’. P| 96.5 94.1 94.4 92.6 93.8 92.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 
Telephone services 2. ccccsccccccssseessssseeeeenses 100.2 98.7 99.1 97.1 98.6 97.6 298.6 99.0 98.9 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services'............... 31.6 26.8 26.1 25.9 25:5 25:1 24.6 24.0 23.8 23.3 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.0 21:5 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’? 53.1 40.5 39.1 38.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 34.3 33.4 31.8 31.4 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 
Other goods and services....... i 261.9 276.5; 276.8; 280.9} 278.2| 282.3) 279.2; 281.5} 283.2} 283.5) 288.2; 286.8) 287.9] 293.8) 290.0 
Tobacco and smoking products. en 356.2 395.2} 394.2} 408.2) 397.0} 411.3} 396.9} 404.6} 409.2) 408.5) 424.8! 419.8); 421.6; 441.9) 425.6 
Parsonatcarn a) ene ce eo ee eee 161.3 165.5} 166.1 166.5} 166.8) 167.1 167.7; 168.1 168.5} 169.0; 169.4 169.3] 169.9} 170.6] 170.9 
Personal care Products .......c.c.ccssccseseseveeseeseees 152.5 154.2) 155.0 155.1 153.9} 154.2} 155.8} 155.7} 155.7) 155.9) 166.0) 153.8) 155.4) 155.9) 155.5 
Personal care services’ o paie ees tere ay  Walee 178.6 179.7 180.3 180.8 181.1 181.7 182.1 182.4 182.8 183.9 184.7 184.8 185.4 185.9 


Miscellaneous personal S@rviceS..........cc cee 
Commodity and service group: 


243.1 251.9| 253.0} 253.4) 254.5} 255.1; 255.3} 257.0) 258.4) 258,3) 260.0} 260.7} 261.6; 263.2; 264.9 


Commodities. 144.7 149.8} 149.3 151.0 151.0} 151.4; 150.6) 150.8) 151.4) 151.4 152:8) 153.9! 153.0; 151.27 1605 
Food and beverages.... hel 163.8 167.7) 168.6] 168.8] 169.0) 168.8) 169.8) 170.8) 171.2} 171.6] 171.9) 172.3) 172.8) 173.4 173.8 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 133.2 139.0} 137.7) 140.2 140.2} 140.8} 139.1 138.8} 139.5) 139.3} 141.2} 142.6} 141.1 138.0} 136.9 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 138.1 149.1 147.2| 151.8) 151.6) 152. 148.6) 148.1 149.4; 149.3) 153.1 156.2} 153.6) 148.2) 146.5 
PIII aa sn cites ce Ria wes oinancas senor antiadaansanss 130.1 128.3) 124.0) 128.7) 131.3) 180.5) 126.6) 124.1 127.0} 130.6) 130.5) 128.5) 125.2) 121.9) 121.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel..... 147.2 165.3] 164.6] 169.3} 167.6) 168.8} 165.5) 166.0] 166.5) 164.4 170.5} 176.3) 174.1 167.3} 164.8 


Durables 126.0 125.8] 125.2} 125.3} 125.6] 126.2] 126.6) 126.6) 126.6) 126.2} 126.0) 125.5} 125.2; 124.8) 124.3 
SSIS ape enced ca aenasvreserses sa ureson neces dotnmep ed 185.3 191.6} 193.0] 193.4) 193.9) 194.0] 194.5} 196.6] 197.2) 197.8) 198.0} 198.7) 200.1) 200.6) 201.2 

Rent of shelter?.......ccccccssc0se--. 174.9 180.5} 181.5} 181.7] 182.3} 182.5} 182.6] 183.6] 184.4) 185.5) 185.8} 186.3) 187.2} 187.8} 188.7 

Transporatation services. 187.9 192.9] 193.8] 193.7) 193.9] 195.0) 195.2} 196.0} 197.2} 197.2; 197.2) 197.6] 198.9) 199.5} 199.8 

Other services...........++ 219.6 225.9| 227.3) 227.3| 228.4) 228.1) 228.9) 229.9) 230.6} 231.2} 231.9) 232.2] 232.6) 233.6] 235.1 
Special indexes: 

All items less food....... 

All items less shelter... 


163.1 169.1] 169.4 170.7} 170.9] 171.3) 170.9} 171.9} 172.5} 172.8; 173.8} 174.7) 174.9) 173.9) 173.7 
158.1 163.8] 163.9) 165.4] 165.5} 165.7; 165.5} 166.5} 167.0} 167.0; 168.0} 169.1} 169.0} 167.8} 167.5 
All items less medical care 159.2 164.7; 165.0! 166.2) 166.4] 166.6; 166.4 167.4, 168.0) 168.2} 169.1) 170.0) 170.2) 169.4; 169.3 
Commodities less food............. ss 134.6 140.4] 139.1] 141.6] 141.6] 142.2} 140.6] 140.3] 141.0) 140.8) 142.7] 144.1) 142.6) 139.6) 138.5 
Nondurables less f00d.........::0eeccseee a 140.0 150.7; 148.9] 153.3) 153.1} 153.6} 150.3} 149.9} 151.1) 151.1) 154.7] 157.6) 155.3} 150.1) 148.5 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 148.4 165.4 164.9] 169.2) 167.7] 168.8] 165.8] 166.3} 166.8) 164.9) 170.5; 175.9] 173.9) 167.7) 165.4 
Nondurables.........::::00000 si 161.3 158.9| 158.3| 160.8) 160.8} 161.0} 159.7} 159.9] 160.8] 160.9) 163.0) 164.8} 163.8; 161.2) 160.5 
Services less rent of shelter’......c.cccccssseecsseveees 174.1 180.1| 181.9] 182.5} 182.7) 182.8) 183.7) 186.6] 186.9} 187.0} 187.0} 187.8); 189.6) 189.9} 190.1 
Services less medical care services 179.5 185.4 186.6] 187.2) 187.6] 187.7] 188.3] 190.3} 190.8) 191.4) 191.6; 192.3) 193.6} 194.2) 194.7 
106.1 124.8; 125.7/ 130.9] 129.3] 129.0) 127.6) 131.8] 131.3) 128.6) 132.9; 140.6; 140.3) 131.3) 128.6 
171.1 175.1| 175.3] 176.0] 176.5} 176.8] 176.8] 177.4) 178.2) 178.8} 179.2} 179.2) 179.5) 179.8} 180.1 
173.1 177.1| 177.2| 178.0) 178.6} 179.0/ 178.7) 179.3} 180.1) 180.9) 181.3} 181.2) 181.4) 181.7) 181.9 
Commodities less food and energy.... 144.3 145.4 144.2] 145.7] 146.1] 146.7| 145.8] 145.5) 146.2] 146.8) 147.3) 146.4) 145.6) 145.4) 144.6 

Energy commodities. oe 100.3 429.7| 127.7| 135.4] 133.5} 133.8] 128.9} 128.5| 129.1) 125.1) 134.2} 146.6) 141.5) 125.0) 122.1 
Services l@SS CNCIQY.....-.-.ececeeceereereeeereees 192.6 198.7) 199.5 200.0] 200.6] 200.8) 201.1} 202.2} 203.1] 204.0} 204.4) 204.8) 205.7; 206.3) 207.3 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


2 = 
Ries OF BE Srene Ce TOY) = 1a Dare NoTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 2000 2001 2000 2001 : 
ule’ July | Aug. | Apr. | Feb. | Mar. i Apr. | May | July [ Aug. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
WES GiVTAVENAGO! crac ccesncenysveseceesreexsaratunahbanacessrehieds M 172.8| 172.8 176.9| 166.5} 167.9| 168.0] 168.2} 169.4} 169.3) 173.5} 174.4] 174.6) 173.8 173.8 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban M 179.8| 179.9] 184.2| 174.4| 175.2) 175.4] 175.4] 176.7) 176.6; 180.9} 181.6) 182.1 181.8) 181.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 180.5| 180.8] 185.0) 174.2} 175.0] 175.1) 175.1] 176.5] 176.7) 180.7) 181.6} 182.3) 182.1 182.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. M 108.2} 108.0] 110.7} 106.3] 107.0) 107.1] 107.0) 107.7} 107.4) 110.2} 110.4) 110.5} 110.1] 109.8 

Midwesturoant ' M 168.8] 168.2| 172.8] 162.3] 163.5] 163.3] 163.9] 165.1} 164.3] 169.0] 170.7) 170.1] 168.4; 168.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 oA M 170.5| 170.0! 174.4) 162.8] 164.0] 163.7/ 164.6] 165.9) 165.3] 169.6] 171.0} 170.5} 169.3) 169.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Me Pe en pees) M 107.7) 107.1) 110.4 106.2) 107.0} 106.9] 107.0] 107.7] 106.9} 110.6} 112.0) 111.4; 109.8} 110.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 163.2} 162.5} 166.7] 158.4/ 160.1} 159.9] 160.0] 161.7] 160.9] 165.1; 166.4] 165.8} 164.2} 164.9 

South urban M 168.0; 168.0! 171.4 163.1] 164.7) 165.0] 165.0] 166.3) 166.1 169.6] 170.0) 170.3) 169.7] 169.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cccseseseeeesesceseeeeeeeeee M 167.9| 167.9] 171.6] 161.8] 163.5} 163.8] 163.8) 165.7] 165.5} 169.3] 169.7; 170.5} 170.3} 169.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000 ° ...ecsesesceserecsescseroseoeee M 107.8} 107.8} 109.9} 105.8] 106.8) 107.0] 107.0} 107.6) 107.5) 109.7} 109.9) 110.0] 109.5} 109.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 167.7| 167.8) 170.6] 165.9] 167.7| 167.7} 168.0| 168.6] 168.7; 171.8] 172.0) 172.3) 170.8) 170.7 

West urban........... M 175.2| 175.9| 180.4] 167.5} 169.1] 169.4) 169.6] 170.8) 171.2) 175.8) 176.7} 177.3} 177.2) 176.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 176.8| 177.6} 182.5} 167.1] 168.8] 169.0) 169.4; 170.6) 171.2) 176.0} 177.0} 177.9] 177.8) 177.4 
Size B/C=50 000 to 500000)... see M 108.1} 108.3} 110.6] 105.9! 106.9} 107.1] 107.1; 107.9] 108.0] 110.4) 110.9] 110.9} 111.0} 110.8 

Size classes: 

M 156.8] 157.0} 160.9] 152.5} 153.7} 153.8] 154.1] 155.4) 155.4) 159.3} 160.2; 160.6) 160.2) 160.1 

M 107.9) 107.8; 110.2} 106.0; 106.9] 107.0) 107.0] 107.7} 107.4; 110.1} 110.7) 110.6) 109.9; 109.8 

M 167.8} 167.6] 171.2} 164.2} 166.0} 166.1) 166.2) 167.0; 166.8) 170.5} 171.1 171.2} 169.8} 170.0 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-Wl......-ccccecescceeeeeseecoeeees M 174.6] 173.7| 178.4] 165.8} 166.5} 166.3) 168.1] 168.9] 168.0] 172.6] 174.0] 173.4| 171.7] 172.0 

Los Angeles-Riverside—Orange County, CA..............6664 M 171.7| 172.2) 176.6) 162.4} 163.9} 164.0} 164.4) 165.0; 165.3} 169.6} 170.5) 171.9) 171.3) 171.1 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 182.8; 183.1; 186.6] 176.0} 176.7} 176.8) 177.0} 178.4; 178.5) 181.9} 183.0) 183.8) 183.5) 183.5 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH-ME-CT... Fa 1 183.2 - - -| 181.1 -| 180.6] 182.3 = -| 190.1 -| 191.3 = 

Clavelanid—AkronyiOH ns ccc-cssneusccsccas-covastensiescucasens ve ctenern 1 168.3 - - -| 159.3 —| 159.0) 160.5 - -| 165.6 -| 164.9 = 

Dallas-FC Worth viNoracstararcenndsneetusrcanmuercvircennetrc eas 1 166.2 - = -| 162.9 -| 163.1) 166.2 - -| 169.1 -| 171.6 - 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" 1 108.4) - - -| 106.9 -| 106.7) 108.2 - -| 109.9 -| 110.6 - 

Atlanta, GA 2 -| 172.1} 176.6) 165.0 -| 167.3 - -| 169.6) 173.8 -| 175.4 -| 174.2 

Detroit—Anni Arbor—Flint; Mic... i...2csccesss-sbeeewserssensasqrenced 2 -| 170.1) 174.5) 162.1 -| 163.0 = -| 164.6] 169.1 -| 170.4 -| 169.4 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX..........::cssesssserteeneeernens 2 -| 1654.4) 159.5) 150.5 -| 161.4 - =| 153.1] 157.8 -| 158.4 -| 157.0 

MiamicFtatauderdalon Fle. wag cccterccsescuecevsrs cosuaerupeek <xeser 2 -| 168.4) 172.8; 163.5 -| 164.6 - -| 165.8} 170.4 -| 171.2 -| 170.9 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... 2 -| 177.5) 181.2) 174.6 -| 175.8 - -| 177.1 180.7 -| 182.0 -| 182.2 

San Francisco—-Oakland—San Jose, CA..........6.2.:ecceseeeees 2 -| 181.7} 189.1) 172.6 -| 174.9 - -| 177.8] 184.9 -| 186.9 -| 186.7 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
2 Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-—IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
EL; 

’ Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 


Food and beverages: 


Housing: 


Percent change... 
Apparel: 


PRIGONT CHANGE! cccteckcdesctectccccisntsctacncassaveceass sical 


Transportation: 


POrGCORt CHANGE cc ccnncsrcccsuctsanceneucasnconedesictnanenccs en 


Medical care: 


Percent ange een ee ee 


Other goods and services: 


Sie ce We ATE Te 2 pes gesceceesens eerceoe ccesoecogerinna sanerigseecee 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 


POVCENTCHENGO cccncecccrsstrenettcarsensncunsuawenetecsir eth 


POTGGHTGNAN GE ccrccesctressnarcsecensreecerccduatesocikaecene 


1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 
3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 
138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 
1.4 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 
137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
29 oun 2.5 2.6 74) 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 
131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 
2.5 1.4 ave -1.0 =e 9 1 -1.3 =1.3 
126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 =1.9 2.0 6.2 
190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
7.4 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 
183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 
6.8 5.2 Fass) 4.2 441 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 

‘ Annual average 2000 2001 

Grouping if 
1999 2000 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 


Finished goods 133.0 138.0} 138.2] 139.4] 140.1 140.0| 139.7] 141.2] 141.5] 141.0] 141.7] 142.5 142.1 140.7) 141.1 
Finished consumer goods.. : 132.0 138.2 | 138.6] 140.1 140.7} 140.5] 140.1 141.9} 1425] 141.9] 142.7 143.8 | 143.3] 141.5] 142.0 
Finished consumer fOOdS..........:000cece 135.1 137.2| 137.2| 137.4! 138.0] 138.2} 137.9] 138.4] 139.5] 140.9] 141.6] 141.8] 141.9] 141.2] 142.6 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods. 
Nondurable goods less food 
Durable goods 
Capital equipment 


130.5 138.4 | 139.0] 141.1 141.6 | 141.3] 140.8) 143.3] 143.6] 142.1 142.9 144.5| 143.7] 141.4] 141.6 
127.9 138.7; 140.0} 143.0] 1426] 142.1 141.5| 144.9/ 145.9] 143.8] 144.9 147.3 | 146.5} 143.1 143.5 
133.0 133.9 | 132.7] 1325] 135.3} 135.4] 135.3} 135.2 134.2 | 134.1 134.2 | 133.8] 133.2] 133.2} 133.0 
137.6 138.8 | 138.5] 138.6] 139.8} 139.9] 1399}; 140.2 139.7 | 139.7] 140.0 139.7 139.6] 139.8] 139.5 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components... 


Materials and components 
for manufacturing 124.6 128.1 128.6 128.5 128.4 128.0 128.1 128.6 128.8 128.9 128.7 128.6 128.3 127.5 126.9 


Materials for food manufacturing : 120.8 119.2 119.4] 119.0} 119.1 118.9] 119.8} 120.4) 120.3} 122.3 122.3 124.6 125.7 126.1 128.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 124.9 132.6 133.9] 133.6] 133.7) 133.3} 133.5] 135.0 136.1 135.8 135.2 134.2 133.4 | 131.9 130.1 
Materials for durable manufacturing........, 125.1 129.0 129.0) 129.3] 128.8] 127.5) 128.0] 127.2 127.0 | 126.7 126.0 126.9 126.5 | 125.3] 124.6 
Components for manufacturing.............-.. 125.7 126.2 126.3} 126.4] 126.4) 126.5] 126.1 126.4 | 126.2 126.4 126.6 126.4 126.4 | 126.2 126.2 


123.2 129.2} 129:9') 131.1 130.8, 130.5| 130.6] 131.5] 131.3] 130.8] 130.6] 131.2] 131.4] 130.3] 129.8 


Materials and components 

for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants... 
Containers 
Supplies 


148.9 150.7} 150.4} 150.3) 150.2) 150.1 149.9] 149.6] 150.0} 150.2] 150.4] 151.6) 151.7) 151.0} 151.0 
84.6 102.0| 104.5] 110.5} 109.2] 1088} 108.3] 111.4] 109.9} 106.9} 105.9] 108.1 110.2 | 106.8; 106.0 
142.5 151.6 | 153.0] 153.3} 153.4] 153.0} 153.0] 153.0} 16530] 152.8} 163.2}; 153.9] 154.1 153.6 | 153.2 
134.2 136.9] 137.0) 137.4} 137.7} 138.0] 138.1 138.9} 138.5] 138.7) 139.0} 139.0} 138.8} 138.8 | 138.7 


Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING........ceeereeee 


*5 98.2 120.6} 118.3] 126.0} 130.3) 128.4} 136.2 155.0 133.2 131.5 132.9 130.9 122.8 116.1 113.4 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 


98.7 100.2 95.5 97.6 99.5| 100.4) 103.9} 105.3} 104.5) 108.9} 109.1 110.3) 109.7) 109.6} 108.9 


Crude nonfood materials... 94.3 130.4} 129.7} 141.0] 146.7) 143.0} 153.5 | 183.5) 1482] 142.2] 1445) 140.4) 127.4) 1163) 112.4 
Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods............... 132.3 138.1 138.4| 139.9) 140.6} 140.4] 140.1 141.9) 142.0} 140.9] 141.6] 1426) 142.0] 1405} 140.5 

Finished energy QOOdS.......c.cccceceeseseseeeeees 78.8 94.1 95.9) 100.6 99.6 98.9 97.9) 101.9} 103.6 99.7} 101.2) 104.1 102.7 97.6 97.8 

Finished goods less CNergy........cceecececeen! 143.0 144.9 144.7 144.8 146.0 146.1 146.9 146.7 146.6 47a 147.5 147.7 147.6 147.5 147.7 


145.2 147.4] 147.3} 147.5} 148.6] 148.7} 1485] 149.4) 1495] 160.2) 150.6} 151.6] 150.9) 150.7) 151.1 
146.1 148.0} 147.7| 147.8] 149.2} 149.2] 149.1 150.0} 149.4] 149.5] 1498] 150.0} 149.9} 149.9] 149.7 


Finished consumer goods less energy.. 
Finished goods less food and energy... 


Finished consumer goods less food 


ANG ONEIGY iesssweivie vcescccronwnrsesseccencarinvcewsy lonen 154.0 153.8 154.0 155:5)) 155.4) 165:3"1)) 156.5 155.9 156.1 156.4 | 156.9 156.7 156.8 156.6 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
GIVE) GION QV ssc vases sepenestpevesiccenp op annanacseeod 166.3 169.8 170.4} 170.9 nach |) GIR WALCO Aircel 173.2 173.5 174.0 175.4 175.5 175.5 175.3 


Intermediate materials less foods 

and feeds 123.9 130.1 T3101 |) 192:27) 1319) ASTS5 i) 1345) |) 182.4 1823) 1S 1S. Gal etic2e 132.3} 131.0] 130.4 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. 111.1 Tala lere 110.6 1114.1 141.5: Ae? 113.5 115.1 113.6 114.1 114.0 114.9 116.3 VATA 119.4 
Intermediate energy goods. 84.3 101.7} 104.2] 110.1 108.8 | 107.6| 107.9} 110.9) 109.5} 106.4] 105.5] 107.6] 109.7] 106.3] 105.6 


Intermediate goods less Energy... 131.7 135.0] 135.3] 135.4] 135.4] 135.2) 135.3] 135.8/ 135.8] 136.0] 136.0] 136.1 135.9 | 135.3] 134.9 


Intermediate materials less foods 

ONG! OMG OY sracesccenceestincersesnerenvarsttessrernssones 133.1 136.6 | 137.0} 137.0} 137.0) 136.8) 136.8; 137.1] 137.38] 137.4] 137.4] 137.5] 137.2| 136.5] 136.0 
Crude energy materials............:csceeseeee 78.5 122.1 122.4 | 136.7} 1448] 140.9] 154.7] 193.4] 1483} 141.0] 145.2) 139.8} 123.1 109.0} 104.2 
Crude materials less energy........... .| 107.9 111.7} 107.4] 109.2} 110.1} 109.9) 112.4) 1137] 112.4] 115.2] 1143) 115.3] 1148] 1143] 113.6 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........| 135.2 145.2 | 1414.9] 142.9] 141.0} 137.8) 137.5 | 138.7 | 136.1] 1346] 1308] 130.9] 1306] 129.4] 128.4 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic industry Annual average : 2000 2001 
1999 | 2000 | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
flies 
— | Total mining industrieS........ccccseseseseseeeeenees 78.0 113.5] 113.8] 124.7 | 131.8] 128.9] 139.6] 170.8] 138.2] 130.7] 132.2) 127.5] 115.5] 103.4] 100.4 
10 | Metal mining 70.3 73.8| 73.4) 75.2] 75.1 TEM YA EN AN 70.0; 71.4) 71.0] 70.4] 69.6 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..... ; 87.3 84.8] 83.3| 83.5] 83.6) 84.1 84.8} 836] 908] 903} 906] 922] 87.7) 909] 89.9 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)..............4 78.5 126.8 | 127.4] 141.9} 151.5] 147.7] 162.0} 204.4| 159.4] 149.3] 151.5] 144.9] 129.6| 112.9] 109.4 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUCIS.........cccceceeseseseeseeseeress 134.0 137.0| 137.8] 138.0} 138.0] 138.0] 138.2) 139.3] 140.1] 140.8] 140.8] 140.7] 141.8] 141.6] 141.2 
— | Total manufacturing industries... 128.3 133.5 | 133.5] 134.7] 134.9] 134.9] 134.4] 134.7] 134.7] 134.6] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0] 134.6] 134.8 
20 Food and kindred products... 126.3 | 128.5] 128.7) 128.5] 128.7) 128.8 | 129.6] 130.1] 130.4] 131.7] 132.5] 133.2] 133.8} 133.9] 134.7 
21 Tobacco manufactures ay 325.7 345.8 | 350.4) 351.1] 351.6 | 351.6 | 351.8] 372.4] 372.4] 372.3] 372.1] 391.2] 391.7] 391.1} 391.0 
22 | Textile mill products.............sccsscssssenssessessscsees] 116.3 116.7| 116.9] 1166] 1168] 117.0] 117.5] 117.4] 117.9] 117.0] 117.0} 117.1} 117.2] 116.9] 116.6 
23 Apparel and other finished products i 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.3 125.7 | 125.9] 125.9) 126.0] 125.7] 125.9] 125.7] 125.7 | 125.7 | 125.9| 125.8} 125.7 | 125.9 | 126.1 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 161.8 158.1 | 155.7| 155.3] 155.0] 154.5| 154.2] 153.2] 153.8] 154.5] 154.7] 160.5] 161.3] 158.2] 157.5 
25 Furniture and fixtures = 141.3 143.3 | 143.6] 143.5] 143.7] 143.8| 143.8] 144.2] 144.3] 144.8] 144.7] 144.9] 145.2] 145.3] 145.2 
26 Paper and allied productS........c.csssssesseeeeeeees 136.4 145.8 | 147.3] 147.7| 147.6) 147.5| 147.0] 147.4] 147.0] 147.0] 147.0] 146.9] 146.8] 146.4] 145.4 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6 | . 182.9) 183.6} 183.6| 184.9] 185.0) 185.1] 186.8} 187.2| 187.6] 188.4] 188.8} 188.4 | 188.6] 188.9 
28 | Chemicals and allied products... 149.7 156.7 | 157.5| 1583] 1586} 1583) 159.0] 160.4] 161.6] 161.9] 161.4] 160.4] 160.0] 158.8] 156.3 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 76.8 112.8 | 112.6] 125.1 | 121.8) 121.9] 114.4] 4125] 112.0] 107.3} 114.1] 120.9] 116.9] 103.8} 106.8 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.2} 1246] 124.7] 125.4] 125.3] 126.5) 1248 | 126.0 | 126.1] 126.8] 127.4] 126.6| 126.4] 126.5] 126.0 
31 | Leather and leather products..........ssessscsseesees 136.5 | 137.9) 137.8] 138.4] 138.4) 1388} 138.9) 13914] 140.6) 140.9} 142.8] 142.9] 1426] 141.9] 142.1 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products. 132.6 134.6| 134.5] 134.8] 134.5 | 134.3] 134.1] 1344] 135.0] 135.4] 135.6] 136.0] 135.7) 135.9] 135.9 
33 Primary metal industries... 115.8 119.8 | 120.4] 120.5] 120.2] 119.0] 1192] 1485] 118.0] 117.4] 1168] 116.9] 1165] 116.1] 115.8 
34} Fabricated metal products, : 
except machinery and transportation 
GOUDEN sessscersarertenecaencer: 129.1 130.3 | 130.4] 130.5] 130.6] 130.5] 130.5] 130.6] 130.7] 130.8] 131.2} 131.1] 131.1] 181.1 | 131.1 
35 Machinery, except electrical... qin 117.5] 117.6] 117.6 | 117.6] 117.7] 117.7] 117.7] 117.8] 117.8] 118.0} 118.0) 118.1] 118.1] 118.0 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies. 109.5 108.3 | 108.1] 108.1 | 108.0] 107.9| 107.7) 107.7} 107.6} 107.5} 107.5} 107.4} 107.3) 106.9} 106.4 
37 | Transportation 134.5 136.8 | 135.7| 135.7] 138.4] 138.6] 138.4] 138.7] 137.6] 137.9] 138.1] 137.4] 137.1) 137.3] 137.2 
38 | Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS.......esecceesesesee 125.7 426.2 | 126.2] 126.3] 126.4] 121.8) 126.4) 126.9] 127.1] 126.9| 126.9] 127.3] 127.4) 127.2] 127.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)........s.sesssseteseeseeneene 130.3 130:9 | 131.0} 134.0 | 131.0) 181.2) 131.2 \ 131.7) 181.91) 182:3 192:2) 192:5\|! 182:5)|| 1182:7 | 132!3 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 114.8 419.4| 120.1] 121.2] 121.4) 121.8| 121.5] 121.9] 1225] 122.6] 122.7| 123.0] 123.2) 123.3] 123.4 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 135.3 135.2 | 135.2] 135.2| 135.2] 135.2) 135.2] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 145.4] 145.4 
132.0 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 


Index 


Finished goods 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
123.2 124.7 125-5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 
123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 

77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1995 = 100} 
sitc Industry 2000 2001 
Gr = ah ae 7 Z oo 7 Be | Kam = = a ia 
Peete ear bn ad ae = Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
“| of ORE ie Che ON CC Zana e He ae yi 


Dilboadranitive enlimals.cwcc.cecenucearecscsycansonennnetannsnceuaces 83.6 85.9 87.1 88.5 88.7 89.8 88.6 89.1 88.6 87.9 87.8 88.5 89.2 


01 Meat and meat preparations... 103.7 105.2 107.4 107.6 105.9 105.4 107.1 107.1 109.8 | 110.8 110.7 110.4 111.0 
04! Cereals and cereal preparations... 64.0 67.8 70.8 74.0 75.8 78.8 76.4 77.2 74.7 74.7 73.5 73.2 74.8 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 88.6 91.9 88.7 89.8 88.9 86.9 86.2 87.8 89.5 87.4 88.4 91.2 91.8 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw 
22} Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 
24| Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper 
26) ‘Textile fibers and their waste...... 


82.9 83.7 83.5 82.2 82.6 82.0 80.9 79.7 78.4 775 77.0 76.8 15.7 
95.4] 100.5) 104.7) 102.1 103.3 | 105.6) 106.5) 107.5] 119.2) 123.2] 111.0} 104.2 90.2 
78.0 83.8 81.3 79.3 85.0 83.9 78.1 79.0 75.0 76.0 79.9 85.7 87.2 
88.4 86.9 87.2 86.5 85.9 85.2 84.3 83.5 81.6 80.9 80.6 81.1 80.7 
91.7 90.7 89.8 88.6 85.9 85.8 83.6 82.3 80.6 (oe 73.6 71.4 69.9 
70.7 72.2 72.0 72.2 73.2 70.4 70.6 67.6 64.8 64.1 63.0 62.6 61.8 


27} Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 93.1 91.5 90.7 90.6 90.6 90.9 90.9 89.9 89.4 89.2 89.4 90.4 90.5 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP..........ccccccccececeseeeeeeees 78.7 78.7 79.5 76.2 74.7 74.1 74.7 1S) 73.0 fee Te 69.2 68.0 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 1476 | 1663) 167.2) 162.1 157.4] 157.5] 159.5] 152.4) 156.0] 159.0] 153.6] 144.0] 145.1 


32]! Coal, coke, and briquettes... 93.1 93.1 93.3 93.1 93.0 93.1 93.1 93.6] 100.2} 100.4} 100.7] 100.7} 101.7 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...}. 172.3 | 203.3 189.0 193.4 183.6 181.1 185.2 172.4 | 178.4 | 184.4 177.0 | 162.8 165.4 


4, Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxes. 
| 
5, Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ...... 94.9 94.4 94.9 94.0 93.0 93.1 92.9 93.4 92.8 91.6 91.0 89.7 88.9 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 100.3 100.2 100.4 100.2 100.1 99.7 99.6 99.4 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.5 100.2 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 103.3 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.2 103.4 103.2 103.4 | 103.0} 102.9 102.9 102.2 102.1 
57| Plastics in primary forms FS 95.4 92.8 92.3 91.2 90.0 90.5 91.5 92.7 91.2 89.9 89.1 86.5 85.3 
58/ Plastics in nonprimary forms... 99.4 99.3 98.9 98.3 98.3 96.6 96.5 96.7 96.8 96.1 96.5 97.1 96.0 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.€.S. ......ccecseeeees 99.2 99.2 99.2 99.1 99.9 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.3 98.5 98.0 98.0 


63.2 61.7 60.0 59.0 58.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 61.6 65.0 67.1 69.1 80.2 


6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials. ace 100.9 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.4 101.0 100.6 100.4 | 100.1 99.9 99.7 98.8 98.0 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.5. .......-::cccsecseseeseceeeteeseeseneed 104.7 104.7 104.6) 104.1 103.8) 1044] 1043) 104.7) 104.0) 104.0) 104.1 104.8 105.3 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

ANG PAPEMOAG, .....5.4.<aencsecessdesceveseaass 
66, Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68| Nonferrous metals 


90.0 89.9 89.6 89.1 88.6 88.4 87.8 87.7 87.6 87.0 85.0 85.0 
106.1 105.8 | 105.9) 105.6} 106.2} 106.2; 106.0} 106.5] 106.6] 107.0} 107.0] 107.2 
105.0} 104.9} 103.4) 104.9] 109.1 108.1 106.5 | 103.1] 101.6 99.5 95:5 91.0 


7| Machinery and transport equipMent.........cceeseeserseeees 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.6 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. mat Nien 112.4 112.4 113.7 1S 115.2 ow ee kee Ghkexe) 115.0 moet 115.1 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 4 1065 106.3 | 106.3 106.5 106.6 | 106.8) 107.1 106.8 | 106.7 | 106.7 106.7 | 105.9] 105.6 
74 Genera! industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

UDA ABN PAINS 5 a anette ca ccanopeegeinss natn 108.1 108.2 108.3 | 108.4} 108.5 108.6 | 1088, 109.2] 109.5} 109.5} 109.6) 110.1 110.1 

75| Computer equipment and office MaChines................-+++4 67.8 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.6 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.7 66.2 65.5 65.3 64.8 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

| reproducing apparatus and equipment.................ee 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.5 96.5 96.5 96.5 96.2 


77| Electrical machinery and equipment 
78| Road vehicles 


85.8 85.8 85.4 85.3 85.4 85.2 85.2 85.2 84.8 84.8 84.5 84.0 83.9 
103.9} 104.1 104.0} 103.9} 104.0] 104.1 104.1 104.1 | 104.1 | 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
| instruments and EN AYES sia cco ctrece on esienepnnhiisansanesres R 106.9 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1995 = 100) 


SITC 2000 2001 ; 
Industry — 
Rev. 3 Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. 
0| Food and live animals.....se-ssessssessssesssesssesssessssersneenes o17| 912!) 915] 902] 924] 928] 913] 930] 90.8] 898] 885] 87.7] 87.5 
01| Meat and meat preparations.....cc:scsssssssssssssseesaseeseu 93.9! 99.0! 955|/ 95.7] 97.3} 955] 96.1] 100.4] 102.6| 104.4] 104.3] 107.4] 107.0 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates... Serene ROCT HOT 113.5] 1126] 110.7} 109.3) 109.1 107.4} 105.6) 102.2} 100.1 99.7 98.8 95.6 95.3 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.6 97.8 100.9 96.8) 104.5 106.1 101.7| 109.5] 102.3; 100.5 97.1 97.8 97.6 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

HHETOOfs esis Satavades-acoscsesersaidssoduasagsocveeerisestn cette 55.8 54.5 54.1 51.9 50.8 50.5 §1.1 §1.1 §2.1 50.8 49.8 47.2 45.8 

1| Beverages And toDacco.......cccsccececssseeseecenenneereeseneeaed 112.9} 113.6 113.5 113.3 1132 113.2 PC SAKHO) 113.2 114.8| 1144] 114.4 114.9 

11 BOVOFAGCS sesccnsctonedssenisaacnctearencarsegrasssaseenssncusessvorsonsntcess 109.9! 110.7| 110.6| 110.7|) 110.6] 110.5] 110.8} 110.4] 110.7] 1125] 1122] 1122) 112.2 


89.6 88.9 89.8 87.7 88.5 87.5 88.9 86.1 86.6 89.5 93.7 87.9 87.4 
102.2 99.7 | 101.6 97.7 | 101.7 95.6 97.6 97.5} 102.9) 114.1 132.7) 117.6} 119.0 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. 
24 Cork and wood 


B5|' | Buds ead waste papers. sieve cube cuncmet “| g14| 620} 634] 634] 634] 9843/ @29| 804] 768| 725| 683| 65.5| 622 
28| Metalliferous ores and Metal SCrAD........sescseseseeeesenees 102.1 101.6 102.3} 100.1 98.8} 100.8} 100.9 98.1 98.1 97.0 95.4 95.9 94.6 
29; Crude animal and vegetable materials, 1.€.S. ........06 101.3 | 103.0 104.3 99.1 97.1 102.0 116.3 97.7 91.8} 100.7 98.6 85.7 86.0 

3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............-/ 172.1 189.0} 186.3] 188.4] 180.2} 177.1 169.9} 154.1 153.1 158.2} 153.5] 143.1 144.7 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...; 169.9 187.6 181.8 | 183.3 163.9 152.0 153.9 144.7 143.5 | 150.6 149.4 141.3 143.9 
34| Gas, natural and MANUfACtUred.......seecsesesesseenesereecetenens 205.4] 218.1! 2426] 249.3] 331.8] 401.0] 3169] 244.5) 2444] 233.5] 200.0; 1684; 162.3 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. ...ssseeseesseseeee 95.9 95.4 95.1 94.7 95.0 95.8 96.3 96.6 96.3 95.7 94.7 93.7 92.8 


92.6 92.5 93.1 93.7 94.2 98.5 98.9 97.9 95.0 92.4 91.5 90.8 89.5 
88.6 87.9 87.0 86.9 86.9 88.8 89.6 89.1 88.4 87.9 86.1 86.5 86.6 
97.3 96.7 96.0 95.7 95.7 95.1 94.9 94.6 94.0 93.8 93.8 96.0 94.3 


52 IMnorganic CHOMICAIS........cceeceeeees 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 


55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 89.4 88.8 87.6 87.2 86.9 87.1 88.2 88.6 88.1 87.7 87.4 87.1 87.1 
57| — Plastics in primary fOrMS........cccecsscesesseeeeeeneenes “es 95.4 95.3 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.5 95.5 95.8 95.8 95.7 96.8 96.8 95.2 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms 80.9 80.8 80.0 79.5 78.6 80.3 84.5 84.4 83.2 83.1 82.1 80.7 80.7 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ......seeesseseees 100.0 | 101.1 100.4] 100.4} 100.6} 101.8} 101.6} 101.9} 101.4} 100.5] 100.3 99.6 99.5 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.8 97.9 97.6 97.2 97.3 98.2 98.7 97.3 96.3 95.5 95.3 94.1 92.5 
62) Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .....ccesescsessseseecseeeeseeeeeeees 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.5 91.8 91.8 91.9 91.8 91.6 91.5 91.2 91.0 90.9 

64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard.............. Sebecetesisractoase 89.4 91.4 91.6 91.9 92.2 92.1 92.6 92.8 93.7 92.8 91.9 91.0 89.9 


100.9} 100.8; 100.2} 100.2} 100.2} 100.7) 100.5} 100.5) 100.3} 100.3} 100.0; 100.0 99.8 
118.7 | 1144) 115.7] 114.3] 114.4} 121.0) 1240] 116.4] 110.9} 107.0} 106.1} 101.7 92.9 
95.4 95.4 95.2 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.0 94.9 95.7 95.7 95.6 94.9 95.0 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... 89.5 89.3 89.2 89.1 89.0 88.9 88.8 88.8 88.4 88.2 88.1 87.9 87.8 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............] 96.5 95.9 95.7 95.4 95.3 95.9 96.6 96.3 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.1 95.2 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@.s. ........ 
68 Nonferrous metals 
69) Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. 0.0... cscs 


96.4 96.1 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.9 95.9 95.6 95.1 94.7 94.6 94.6 94.4 


75| Computer equipment and office machines..................04 59.9 59.8 58.8 58.8 58.7 58.3 57.8 57.5 56.5 56.4 56.2 65:3 55.1 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment..........-....eeeee 84.2 84.1 83.9 83.7 83.6 83.0 82.8 82.8 82.1 82.0 82.0 82.1 82.0 
77| ~— Electrical machinery and equipment... Ss 82.7 82.6 82.7 82.5 82.2 82.1 81.8 82.5 82.1 82.0 81.7 81.8 81.7 
WOH PROBA VONICIOS=z..crrcteatascasscsvs.\caceccescritererary ueceseuefeue rosa 102.7 | 102.6} 102.9} 1029) 102.9] 102.9] 102.8} 102.8} 1026] 1024] 1026) 102.4] 102.4 
BB it © OOtWO AUS meses vs ascecictev.sevssvescvecnsussveyeercssaisvormeacaapenaer ate 101.0} 100.9) 100.8) 100.7} 100.6} 101.0) 101.2) 101.5} 101.1 101.0} 100.8} 100.9} 101.2 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
BN OCCA QOS GS oi acc czccsscnteisesssetceveel cecaascied 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
2000 
Category — 200! es 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
+ Il Shae 
ACIICOMMOD! TIE Sivceneceanvesnsscacussaccancastcccnstnccreceanas 96.0 96.6 96.5 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.5 96.2 96.1 95.9 95.6 95.3 95.1 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........cccccsceceeeeneenseed 82.8 85.3 85.8 86.7 87.4 88.2 86.6 87.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 87.9 88.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 81.3 84.3 84.6 85.7 86.7 87.3 85.7 86.4 85.9 85.9 86.5 87.5 89.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 99.7 97.9 99.5 98.2 96.3 98.6 97.0 97.6 95.3 91.0 90.9 93.1 88.5 
Industrial supplies and materials..............ccccccceceeeee 95.4 96.6 96.2 95.8 95.0 95.0 94.9 93.9 93.8 93.1 92.3 90.6 89.9 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 80.3 81.9 82.3 82.0 82.9 82.4 82.6 80.7 80.7 81.0 78.8 78.1 77.1 
Fuels And: UMDRGANIS ccccsscessxcsasiaciccesaravtoccresoetatiacecd 137.9 155.0 146.9 150.7 146.2 145.2 147.1 139.8 144.8 147.7 143.2 135.0 136.1 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, | 

excluding fuel and building materials.............. Seeally eaouen, 91.4 91.6 90.7 90.1 90.4 90.1 89.8 89.2 88.0 87.6 86.4 85.5 
Selected building materials...........ccccesecsseseeesee es 90.5 89.4 89.8 89.0 89.0 88.8 88.2 87.4 86.8 86.3 87.0 87.2 86.8 
(Gapiall GOOUS stn. cecercsantucenentacshsverbuachctasdestssstancl 96.1 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.5 96.7 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.3 96.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment........... 99.7 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.7} 100.0} 100.5} 100.1 100.5 | 100.9} 100.9] 100.9} 100.5 
Nonelectrical MAChiNery.........sccsssesesssreccseeseseeed 91.6 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5] 915.0 91.3 91.1 90.9 90.7 90.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................1 104.4 104.5 104.5 104.4 | 104.4 104.6 104.5 104.6 | 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............6064 102.4 102.2 102.3 102.2 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9| 101.8} 101.7] 101.7 101.7 | 101.7 
Nondurables, mManufactured.........cccccscscsseseeseeeee 102.4 | 102.2 102.4} 102.2 102.0 102.0 101.5} 101.3} 101.2 101.2 | 101.3) 101.0 101.0 
Durables, MANUIACRIOG Jc... sc caseccccccerseecntvieneseey| 101.4 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.1 1.91.3 101.5 101.5 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.4 101.5 
Agricultural COMMOGItICS.............cseeseseeeeeeeseeeeeeees 80.9 83.5 83.9 84.7 85.7 86.1 84.9 85.1 84.7 84.7 84.8 85.5 86.6 

Nonagricultural commodities : : : : ; 97.4 97.1 96.9 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


E1995 = 100) $$ 
2000 2001 
Category i 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
ALL GOMMODITIES: ocey-sccccccssccscrececesvevecsesceavesccenecces 99.9) 101.0] 100.6] 100.6} 100.0} 100.0 99.3 97.8 97.2 97.5 97.1 95.6 95.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ............ccsescseeeeeesr ered 91.3 90.7 90.7 89.4 91.0 90.8 89.8 90.6 88.9 88.7 87.6 86.5 86.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.... soo. 82.5 83.0 81.9 84.2 84.3 83.4 85.6 83.8 83.5 82.2 81.9 82.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 112.9 des Alice 109.5 109.1 107.9 106.7 103.9 102.4 102.1 101.4 98.6 98.4 
Industrial supplies and materials..............0:0:0000eeee 122.8 | 127.6] 1266|) 126.9] 1245] 1244] 1223) 116.1 115.4] 116.7) 115.6] 110.5) 110.0 
Fuels andilubnicantsecc.cssrcsmessecsersesstsaesnsaeaencal 170.9] 187.4] 1845] 186.8] 178.7] 176.7] 169.3] 153.3) 1523] 157.4} 153.1 142.6 | 144.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products 169.5 187.1 181.9 183.6 165.6 155.7 156.1 145.9 144.2 151.0 149.5 141.4 143.8 
Paper and paper base StockS..........:ccccssessseeseeseeees 87.6 89.8 90.4 90.6 91.0 91.0 91.2 90.8 91.1 89.0 87.1 85.3 83.2 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies ;andimaterialSss.arscusecnsustsrars:sverreecesc 93.4 92.8 92.8 92.6 93.3 94.1 94.3 94.4 93.9 93.1 92.1 90.7 90.1 
Selected building materials...........cccceeeeeeereeeees 100.2 98.7 99.3 97.2 99.1 95.3 96.0 96.2 98.3} 104.8; 116.3] 107.9} 107.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..} 109.5 | 105.9} 105.6 | 104.1 1O3:7.\)) WO7:25) 10857) 9103:85)) 0nd 98.2 97.6 95.5 91.1 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.1 87.2 87.8 88.7 88.8 88.5 88.2 88.0 87.5 87.7 
Capital! QOOdS:..cisevssesneevvencarsssscevecneeaveesecney 80.7 80.6 80.2 80.1 80.0 79.9 79.7 68,7 79.2 68,1 79.0 78.7 78.6 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 4 (9857 93.5 93.4 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.9 95.2 94.7 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.4 
Nonelectrical MaChiNeLy...........scecseseeseeerceened 77.0 76.8 76.4 76.3 76.1 76.0 75.8 75.6 75.0 74.8 74.7 74.3 74.2 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................] 102:7) 102559) 102:65)) 102574), 10227)" 10257, 102.6 | 1026] 102.5) 102.3] 102.3) 102.2 102.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.6 96.6 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.1 
Nondurables, manufactured.............. 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.6 92.9 99.8 100.1 100.0 100.0 99.8 99.9 100.0 
Durables, manufactured................. Er 93.2 93.0 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.9 92.8 92.8 92.5 92.3 92.1 91.9 92.0 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods............:2200-+ 99.2 99.6 99.8 99.1 98.8 99.5 101.5 99.1 98.0 99.4 99.0 97.4 97.2 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(1995 = 100] 
199: 
Category 9 ; 2000 2001 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 

Ait: treight) (inbound) ico. ccs. case cavees css aseevecteccnccsee tenes sess 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 87.4 86.5 84.0 
Aintreight(Qutbourid) ecco -n.cas-necceaantentenesnecenesrerceees 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 92.6 92.6 90.5 
Air passenger fares (U:S. Ccarriers)...-....-..ccccccensessesss 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 111.9 114.2 119.2 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 106.4 109.7 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUN).............ccceeeee 148.0 139.4 142.3 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Il Il IV l ll I IV | iT} Il IV i] iH) 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErsONs.............cccssccseseeseeseeseeseens i) -410:3 110.8 111.8 112.5 V2.7. 114.0 116.1 115.0 174A 117.4 118.2 118.2 119.0 
COMPENSATION DET AOUM so coeeccace~cavacavaceencces ce scaedcaes 118.9 120.3 121.6} 123.0 124.3 125.95) 127.4 129.0} 131.7] 133.8) 136.8) 138.2 140.4 
Real compensation per NOU. ...2......ecescseeccsscnnesesanend 104.1 105.0 105.7 106.4 106.8 107.4 107.6 108.1 109.6 110.3 112.0 112.3 112.9 
Unit labor costs... 107.8 108.6 108.8 109.3} 110.4] 110.5} 109.5} 112.1 112.5] 114.0 Intake || nee? 117.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 115.1 114.5 114.6 qilSea 114.2 114.4 116.9 114.2 ike 113.9 112.1 111.8 112.1 
PRONG PICS CONAN «oi cccincacascapancdasstinnaacaxdncacconay 110.5 110.7 110.9 111.4 111.8 111.9 112.2 112.9 113.5 113.9 114.4 115.2 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons... 110.1 110.5 111.4 111.9 112.0 113.4 115.6 114.5 116.3 ATG: 117.4 117.4 118.1 
Compensation per hour.......... | 118.3 119.8 120590) 2251 123.4| 125.0} 126.3} 128.4] 130.7} 133.0} 135.9] 137.6) 139.1 
Real compensation per NOUTr.............sceeecseeeeeeeeene ees | 103.6) 104.5 | 105.1 105.6 | 106.0 106.6 | 107.0} 107.6} 1088] 109.7} 111.3} 111.5} 111.9 
iin TAO COSTS ere. cerca sc eeiknacett ee ececenun uxcneemncedmcsecencasl) OPO 108.4 108.6 | 109.0 110.2 110.2 109.3} 112.1 112.4 | 114.0 115.8 117.2 117.8 
Unit nonlabor payments rate aiken 115.7 115.8 116.7 115.8 116.1 118.6 116.0 116.7 115.4 TIS 113.1 113.4 
LEVWUGHE BNIGO CHON AIOE 5 co- 5 os scusensennnnnasccseneseenetcecaxs | TAO 111.0 nlite 111.8 112.2 112.4 i Bre 113.5 114.0 114.5 114.9 15.7 116.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees. ...........2:esceceeeeeseeeeeeed dale? 113.1 11337 114.6 115.3 116.6 118.3 are 119.7 | 120.9 121.4} 121.5 122.4 
GOMPEBSATION DOF MOUG cwaanye cc ine cxcene act caevesesciateansacel | 115.2 TAGeal WB 11.930; 120.3 | 121.8} 123.0} 124.7] 127.2 129.3 | 132.3} 134.1 136.1 
Real compensation per hour. 100.9 101.8 102.4 | 103.0 103.3 103.9 104.2 104.5 105.8 106.6 | 108.3 108.7} 109.5 
DR OSAN NMECOISES ee ccerre teenies, Cin kaha snannccetran cs eseees 102.6 | 102.5 103.2 103.2 103.7 | 104.0} 103.9] 105.9] 106.0} 106.6] 108.2} 109.6} 110.7 

UII FABOR COSTS oc cxnccsnesnnihassecevucrcusesasesenssosseassnsversaroneress 103.1 103.2 103.6} 103.9} 104.3} 104.5] 104.0} 106.0 106.2 | 106.9} 109.0 VOLS aatite2 

LIRR NOM ADON COSTS: caasi55cecceascsesccsusaccsccccscscersescuccaneeenons 101.2 100.7 102.1 101.3} 102.2} 102.9] 103.4] 105.5} 105.3} 105.6}; 106.0} 107.5| 109.2 
RN SAUE PMS ccc p ace ors ace xeas onc creeccenavancpsicetauranecnaty-nnerstd 147.7 152.0 145.3) 150.6] 148.6] 144.4] 147.0] 184.3] 137.8) 133.8) 118.5] 109.2 104.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.. ae) A135 113.8 113.1 113.9 114.0 113.5 114.5 112.9 113.6 112.8 109.2 107.9 107.9 
PRD MGIE NICE he NOR cea an erence nesee de ccasdnesd 106.4 | 106.7 106.8 | 107.2 107.5| 107.5| 107.5| 108.3) 108.7] 108.9} 109.0) 109.5} 110.1 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.............-sceseeseseeceeeeseeenees 123.2 125.7 126.8 | 128.9} 130.2} 131.9] 135.0] 135.2 137.3 | 139.4] 141.3] 140.0] 139.9 
Compensation per hour....... 116.8 | 118.0 119.0} 119.9} 121.2} 122.8) 124.1 125.9 | 128.1 131.2 135229 S72 so:3 
Real compensation per hour. 102.2 103.0 | 103.4) 103.7) 104.1 104.7 | 105.2) 105.5 1066) 1083) 110.7) 114.3) 112: 
Unit labor costs 94.8 93.9 93.9 93.0 93.1 93.1 91.9 93.2 93.3 94.1 95.7 98.0 99.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........cseeeeeeeeeesenreeeseeee 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 
Output per unit of capital ServicesS..........ccccceeeeeee eens 110.4 110.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 
Multifactor prOductVityrrcccsnessiesereensstrertesssecarcss 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4| 100.0 101.1 102.6 
QutpUtTs .cervansceresctesrcesecousdeseencgesanscupeomanseugeterstrts 27.5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8 100.0 105.2 110.6 
Inputs: 
ABO INOUE aecve-caner-Weescaossseesecermupaesercres te renccersonsncearat 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 100.0 103.7 106.4 
GCapital'SenviCeSirecnencsmsncssssterccavcccsssroperncccnenemtherseae 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0 100.0 104.7 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input... wi) 4233) 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PErsONS........cccscessseeeeseeseen eens 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........0ccseeseeeeeeeneeeene ee 48.7 64.9 17.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0 101.7 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services.... me 20en 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 O79 98.8 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor DroGuctiVityisccsrccnsexescsaeseersseamsreyess serene 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6 100.0 100.9 102.4 
QUtOUEE Pera ctecacv sees eraeashancusiedsveaen er swectucesusevecme seared 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8 100.0 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
E@D On PUR Sieve ssveccssevevecttnsva-svscssserecncccuaseseveseet eae ccoreees| 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8 100.0 103.8 106.6 
Capital SOrnviCes: 2:5. sissecccivessavecovaesersisecss deswapvoasuesevs 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9 100.0 104.9 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input... | 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2 100.0 104.2 108.0 
Capital per hour of all PErsOMS...........ccccssceneeeneeeneeeeey 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........:cceseneeeeeeneeeened 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.1 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services............0cceeeeeeeeeee 124.3 116.5; 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0 101.1 104.0} 105.0 104.5 105.6 106.5 
Multifactor productivity..........-...0000 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0 100.4) 102.6 105.0 106.1 109.8 13.2 
QUtDU tice aiencsecpssevansvcpascnssel esiliceassledete ee dewes causteseneca 38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4) 100.0 103.3] 108.7 113.4) 116.9 123.5) 130.7 
Inputs: 
Hours Offall DErSOMS ix. .ccccccssuensssescrsesctsvcrensnveevereserscene 92.0 104.2 107.5 104.8 100.4 100.0 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.2 
Capltal SOIviC@S:; «.<ssssuressvessvsaresisiietstreserdernacweesetes 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9| 100.0 102.2 104.5} 108.0} 111.9 116.9} 122.8 
EM@LQY visas: cece ee caste cee cst acscevaunccnstesiasccsppeesase ipaseers 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0 103.7; 107.3) 109.5 107.0 103.9 109.2 
Nonenergy materials........... 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6} 100.0 105.7 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2 
Purchased business services. 28.2 48.8 13.7 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0 105.1 110.0 108.9 114.2 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0 100.0 102.9} 106.0 107.9 110.2 i255 115.5 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
7 
Business | 
Output per hour of all persONs...........ccccsccescsseseeesesesceeees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.8 113.8 116.9 
Compensation) permnours:. .<.---..cceccaceoasccssacecnscrcceseves 13.7 231.5 54.2 90.7 95.0 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.5 119.6 125.1 132.8 
Real compensation per hour. 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.6 104.6 107.1 110.1 
UIIARONICOSTS 55 sor-ccerecsncsnccusssatricaavcecaceeccancasseccr: 28.0 $5.1 67.4 95.3 98.7 101.9 102.6 104.1 104.5 105.3 108.0 109.9 113.6 
Untinanlabor payments: ac. 2.chreccuacansvesaceseacsarecascess 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0 102.5 106.4 109.4 113.3 117.1 haley 115.1 113.9 
Irnplictt Price GER atorac<.cccor.su ac sceccesaxcaccsesceasanacerens 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2 104.0 106.0 107.7 109.7 110.6 111.8 113.7 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons.. 
Compensation per hour.......... 


51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4} 100.5} 101.8) 102.8 105.4) 107.5) 110.4; 113.2 116.2 
14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0} 102.2) 104.3) 106.6 109.8] 113.1 119.0 124.2 132.0 


Real compensation per NOur..............ccccsseseceeeeeeeeens 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4; 100.2 104.0 106.4 109.4 
UD AIO COStS Sanramt ncbres raster suvivasssenarsortce Cesearartacontoees 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5) 101.7; 102.5) 103.7} 104.2} 105.2} 107.7} 109.7) 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments. 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0) 106.9) 110.4; 113.5) 118.0) 116.3) 116.8} 115.4 
Implicit price de flator.y.. <s<cscss0ssexcesssssaveveusacssavacncnens 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0; 102.2) 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8) 110.8) 112.3) 114.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........ccccccseeeeeeseeeeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7} 100.7} 103.1 104.2} 107.5} 108.4) 112.3; 116.2) 119.9 
Compensation per hour............. a eH 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3} 102.0} 104.2} 106.2} 109.0] 110.3} 115.9) 121.1 128.3 
Real compensation per hour.... igh 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8 101.3 103.7 106.4 
Total unit COStS.......cccereee = 26:8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.5} 102.6) 103.7} 106.7 

Erni LOR COSTS He teeny cto scxseseevaxceusssavapsoyasstinussesevpaverenhen 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5) 101.3) 101.0) 101.9) 101.4; 101.8) 103.2} 104.2) 107.0 

Unit nonlabor costs a 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0) 102.1 100.2} 101.3) 102.2) 100.6) 100.9) 101.2) 102.5} 105.6 
Unit profits. c.5ccssses caine i OLS 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0} 113.2) 131.7) 139.0) 152.2) 156.9) 148.9} 147.6) 131.0 
Unitinonlabor payments. ...<.-:..00sasiscevavsvscseicsuescscenses 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7} 103.5} 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 113.4) 114.0) 112.1 
inipficit price. dohaton, scx ectec.-ansane nes cxacetopaverkasassensce 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3} °102.1 103.7; 105.1 105.5} 106.2) 106.6) 107.4) 108.7 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all DErSONS.........:ccesesecssetssteeteeeeeeee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 101.9) 105.0) 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3) 129.6 46.3 


Compensation per hour.......... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 122.0 130.1 
Real compensation per hour. at 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2} 100.8} 100.4 99.0 98.8} 102.6} 104.5} 107.8 
INE REN SNE rau ae crcasn ce cnasxanakensnenrronen ion rocnevancasminns 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8 100.6 100.8 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.1 


Unit nonlabor payMent.............sscscrsseesssessssssevernoens 26.8 29.3 80.2 Soi7, 99.0| 100.9} 102.8} 106.9; 109.9} 109.6 104.4) 105.5 = 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6; 100.9; 102.0) 103.9} 104.9) 104.0} 100.5} 101.1 = 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100} 


Industry SIC 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
= iin 
Mining 
(@foyo) 9Y=1 800) (2S a oacconecn anecanen na acodsoaK nandoosEbaEecoce 102 102:7.) 100:5)|) 15:27) 41841 126.0} 117.2) 1165] 1189] 1183] 105.5 
GoldandisilVenOreSssnsectaseressnenoresasecesetseeerssce 104 122.3) 127.4] 141.6| 159.8] 160.8} 144.2] 1383] 158.5/ 187.6} 200.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.. re 122 118.7; 122.4] 133.0} 141.2} 148.1 155.9| 168.0] 176.6| 188.0} 192.2 
Crude petroleum and natural QaS..............cseseeee 131 97.0 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4 119.4 123.9 125.2 127.4 132.3 
Crushed and broken Stone..........-.::sseseeeeese eee n eed 142 102.2 99.8 105.0 103.6 108.7 105.4 107.2 112.6 110.2 104.8 
Manufacturing 
Meat products... : 201 97.1 99.6| 1046} 1043] 101.2} 102.3 97.4| 102.5} 102.3} 102.2 
Dairy products. <.....c2sseccss<:seus Fed 202 107.3) 1083] 111.4] 109.6) 111.8} 116.4] 1160] 119.3} 119.3} 114.1 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.............2:::::0ee00 203 95.6 99.2} 100.5} 106.8) 107.6} 109.1 109.2; 110.7) 117.8} 120.0 
Grainy TWN POGUCIS Soe oo oneea rns sxe tee ntvartees ones sex 204 105.4 104.9 107.8 109.2 108.4 115.4 108.0 118.2 126.2 130.4 
Bakery) productsssccccrcenwccercecearoseaetseracacesnaacsnsect 205 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.1 100.8 | 107.5 
Sugar and confectionery products.................... 206 103.2 102.0 99.8 104.5 106.2 108.3 113.8 116.7 123.0 130.0 
FratsandioiSseeccjee conte nnst ines eoseasa se eeneen ae rerene 207 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6| 111.8) 120.3) 110.1 120:2| 137.3'| 166.1 
BQVOLAGES ieee nesses eee se sees oa nt wanes eenieenncneees 208 Aa7ON 12000 12724 126.4] 130.1 133.5] 135.0) 135.5} 136.4} 132.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............| 209 99.2) 101.7] 101.5} 105.2} 100.9} 102.9} 109.1 104.1 A257 ett Ove) 
Gigarettes irercas...cstiwisecceses exes vecechencmanenancees 211 113.2} 107.6) 111.6] 106.5] 126.6] 1429) 147.2} 147.2) 152.2) 135.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON.............::sereeeeees 221 103.1 A205) OSs) ati728 2204 134:0))) 137239) 131229) “136-2917 1387 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.................+5 222 TAtSe) 16:2 126.2 131.7 142.5| 145.3 147.6 162.2 168.6 171.9 
Narrow fabric mlllsie.otiseseesccsctescews <eravararcceesinced 224 96.5 99.6} 112.9) 111.4] 120.1 118.9} 126.3) 110.8} 117.7} 122.4 
Knitting mills nor 225 107.5 114.0 119.3 127.9 134.1 138.3 150.3 138.0 135.9 144.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI..............ceceeeeeeeerees 226 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.3 99.1 101.0 
Ganpets and | (UgS..n.-2cceeeeesceecwovncsereersecvssencsasee 227 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8) 100.2} 100.3] 102.3 97.8 
YarniandithreadimillSs..cerccsde-vessseececreacnesseseeseaen 228 110.2) 111.4) 119.6} 1266] 130.7) 137.4] 147.4} 150.4] 153.0] 169.5 
Miscellaneous textile goods.. is, 229 109.2 104.6 106.5 110.4 118.5 123.7 123.1 118.7 120.1 127.0 
Men's and boys! furnishingS............2c::seseseeeeeneee 232 102.1 108.4| 109.1 108.4 | 111.7; 123.4) 134.7; 1621 174.7 | 187.0 
Women's and misses’ outerweal.............:0eeeeeeeee 233 104.1 104.3} 109.4} 121.8 127.4) 135.5] 141.6 149.9) 151.9 174.5 
Women's and children's undergarments. . ad 234 102.1 113.7) 117.4] 124.5] 138.0} 161.3) 1745] 208.9] 216.4] 293.0 
Hats, caps, and millinery..............2..062055 eer. 235 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 CUE 84.3 82.2 87.1 99.5 108.7 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories............../ 238 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8 120.1 101.4 107.7 105.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 99.9 100.7 107.5 108.5 107.8 109.2 105.6 119.2 hike 129.2 
Sawmills and planing mills..............000cecseeeeeee eee 242 99.8) 102.6) 108.1 101.9} 103.3) 110.2 115.6) 116.9] 118.7} 125.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.1 91.3 90.7 
WYO0d 'CONMLANIOTS occ ota cect enennveslowrwtpacu dane asenewst 244 iiutn fer? 113.1 109.4 100.1 100.9 106.1 106.7 106.2 106.6 105.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes................0086+ 245 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7 | 100.3 99.2 96.8 
Miscellaneous wood products....... 249 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.4 123.4 131.2 141.3 
Household furmitlite:<.--.evrscccansontwercunenecs : 251 104.5} 107.1 110:5;))/  VAO:63)" 9122591) 116295) ZAG 121839] 25:8) 2se7. 
OMICS TUNNMUIGseccceshanpomsrsetasieectasvecssseterstosedsurs 252 95.0 94.1 102.5) 103.2}; 100.5} 101.1 106.4} 118.3] 113.1 109.8 
Public building and related furniture.................... 253 119.8) 120.2; 1406} 161.0} 157.4) 173.3] 181.5} 214.9} 207.6] 210.9 
Partitions and fixtures..............004 254 95.6 93.0} 102.7} 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97.5) 121.4 125.6 | 127.0 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures.. aiaen 259 103.5 102.1 99.5 103.6 104.7 110.0 113.2 110.7 121.9 122.7 
Pualp smi 32ext 22 donc ospenecosnodtetives mertsetec nestecsnsshe | 261 116.7| 128.3} 137.3} 122.5] 128.9] 131.9] 132.6 82.3 86.6 88.4 
PapenimillS ices. cnesarecenesiea@esniccrecscsss nore nansiee| 262 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2| 1186) 111.6) 112.0) 114.9] 122.7 
Paperboard mills..............2:0csee0ee 263 100.6; 101.4} 1044] 1084] 1149] 119.5] 118.0] 126.7} 127.8] 131.0 
Paperboard containers and boxes...... 265 101.3) 103.4] 105.2; 107.9} 108.4] 105.1 106:3')" 109.77) 113.5 113.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products. cos 267 101.4 105.3 105.5 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 119.5 122.9 127.3 
NEWSDaD EIS aces sctcconsrccccucsce wsaceceeatinm eveetesaccans 271 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.6 86.3 
Spieiag Sige ho ane Ae ate ae $e eee ie nate ae 87.8 89.1 100.1 115.0} 115.1 
soos sate 1 : : } d 101.6 99.3} 102.6] 101.0} 105.4 
Miscellaneous publishing.. eae 274 92:2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6] 1145] 119.5] 128.3 
Commerciallprintingrecesstsvrcctcr--ccanvrcnsenrendese veces 275 102.5] 102.0) 108.0] 106.9} 106.5] 107.2} 1083) 108.8) 109.9] 115.2 
Manifold business fOrms...............scsscsssseseseenes 276 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 77.9 76.7 73.6 
Greeting Cards icc sswiese.sasencseseeessespedsteepmeaeereese4 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90. 
Blankbooks and bookbinding se, 278 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7 | 105.4] 108.7 is fap bee ee 
PIMtiNG WAGCISEIVIGES 5 ssesirseseverecinenexssecuness« 279 99.3} 100.6) 112.0] 115.3] 111.0] 116.7] 126.2] 123.3 126.7 120.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals..............002::eceeeeees 281 106.8} 109.7) 109.7) 105.6] 102.3) 109.3] 110.1 116.8 145.8 170.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics...............ccc0ceees 282 100.9 100.0 107.5 112.0 125.3 128.3 125.3 135.4 142.2 145.7 
DIU QSios aviecanesnoseseevn as ccnus tps cudventanesenenuecevsnicers 283 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.7| 104.6) 108.7 d 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goOdS..............:06ceeeed 284 103.8 105.3 104.4 | 108.7 ale? 118.6 sone ey ie es 
Paints and allied products.............csssssseeerseeneeres 285 106.3} 1043] 102.9} 108.8} 116.7] 118.0] 125.6 126.4 126.8 125.6 
oe erie chemicals. oefel 286 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 SSi0n ait 1.2 105.7 111 3 
GricuitUrall CHEMICASiisses.secseivesncenicccencsaeete caver 287 : : 
BANC HORE 104.7 99.5 99.5} 103.8] 105.0} 1085] 110.0} 119.8] 117.5] 106.9 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


(1987 = 100] 
= Ligsaiesp alia =) =P cg Aes nl DSASAITEGAEGr CI nDRUILn Dn LL DL ee La ee 
Industry L sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 

Miscellaneous chemical products.................c..00+ 289 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7 107.8 110.1 120.3 | 120.6 128.1 
Petroleum re ftniigs:-.cs<scascctecnceesaceasesstyoeacneseas 291 109.2) 106.6) 111.3} 120.1 123.8] 132.3] 142.0] 149.2] 155.7| 169.5 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................1 295 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 111.2 113.1 123.1 124.7 115.7 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products... 299 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 96.5 98.5 90.7 
shkeS angi Inner tubes... -.cececccrsecscacscaesaaaesaaasee, 301 103.0} 102.4] 107.8) 116.5) 124.1 Asted 138.8 | 149.1 144.2| 145.5 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.........., 305 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7; 102.7) 104.6) 107.4} 113.5] 112.7} 114.0 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c....... 306 109.0) 109.9) 115.2) 123.1 119.1 121.5) 121.0) 125:3:)) 132°3i) -140:8 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. 308 105.7] 108.3) 114.4) 116.7) 120.8} 121.0} 124.7} 129.9} 133.8] 141.2 
Beotwear, exceptrubben ...t-secccacsqccanecssasccccs crt | 314 101.1 94.4) 104.2 105.2 113.0 ileal 126.1 121.4} 110.9] 131.6 
FlaRglASS yon wes cat cosh sec wepsc oa eee oe eae 321 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 101.5) 107.6) 114.0) 127.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............... 322 104.8 102.3 108.9} 108.7 TA2ON)  TASE7 21451283) 13532 143.6 
Products of purchased glass es 323 92.6 97.7) 101.5) 1062) 105:9| 106.4 122.0} 125.1 122.0} 134.0 
Kemmont NyGraUilie: eocscvaccseues sceuseaccanes pocorn cca 324 112.4) 108.3} 115.1 119:9)) 125.6) 124.3) 128.7) 133. 134.1 139.6 
Structural clay products....-...-<...cccavesavsceneseaieest 325 109.6 109.8 111.4} 106.8 114.0 112.6 119.6 111.9] 114.8 124.0 
Pottery and related products..............::.ccssseeee ar 326 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3}; 108.4] 109.3] 119.3] 123.2] 127.1 120.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............., 327 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5} 107.3 107.6 112.8} 114.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4} 1146) 114.7 114.6 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 109.7 107.8 117.0 133.6 | 142.4} 142.6 147.5 155.0 151.0 148.9 
lroniand. sicel fOUNGMES.....0.<5.<-2..50.-sccsceserecaressnes 332 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 116.2 120.8 121.1 126.2 
Primary nonferrous metals...........ccceecesseseeeeeeenne 333 102535) 110575) 10409") 107.9) ~105:3)) 111.0) 170:85) 112:05)) 125:85) Saisie 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing..............s02cesseeee 335 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3 101.2 99.2 104.0 111.3 115.2 122.7 
Nonferrous foundries (castingS).............ceceseseeees 336 104.0} 103.6] 1036) 1085) 112.1 A785) 1225302720) (tol 5nteO.s 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................4 339 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5 152.2 149.6 136.2 140.0 150.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers................06 341 117.6} 122.9) 127.8) 132.3] 140.9) 1442) 155.2) 160.3) 163.8) 160.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...............:.s00008 342 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 118.2 114.6 115.7 123.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 102.6 102.0 98.4) 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 | 127.3) 130.3 126.9 
Fabricated structural metal products.............2..... 344 98.8]; 100.0} 103.9] 1048] 107.7} 105.8} 106.5] 111.9} 112.7] 112.7 
Metal forgings and stampingS............ccccceeeeeeeeees 346 95.6 92.9} 103.7; 108.7] 1085] 109.3) 113.6) 120.2] 125.9] 130.3 
Metal services, .€.C...........00+- re 347 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6) 123.0] 127.7] 128.4] 1244) 127.3) 127.9 
Ordnance and accessories, .€.C.....-...0cseeeeeee eens 348 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 93.7 96.6 92.2 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.............| 349 97.5 97.4; 101.1} 102.0} 103.2} 106.6} 108.3] 107.7} 111.5) 110.3 
ENGINES ANCUMNDINGS 2.2... cusadehaseacncancessavensere=s 351 106.5} 105.8) 103.3) 109.2) 1223] 122.7) 136.6) 136.9) 145.9} 151.2 
Farm and garden machinery ne 352 116.5) 112.9) 113.9) 118.6) 125.0) 134.7) 137.2) 141.2) 148.5] 125.5 
Construction and related machinery............02s-+00+ 353 107.0 CERI 02:0) 108-2) 1171224 123:3') 132.55)" 137:5))" 13722 
Metalworking MACHINETY.............cceeceeeseeteeeeeeeees 354 101.1 96.4} 104.3} 107.4/ 109.9} 1148] 1149} 119.2} 119.8) 123.5 
Special industry machinery............:.::ccececeeeeeeeee 355 107.5) 108.3) 106.0) 113.6) 121.2] 132.3) 134.0) 131.7) 125.1 139.3 
General industrial machinery... 356 101.5] 101.6) 101.6) 104.8) 106.7) 109.0) 109.4) 110.0} 111.2} 111.4 
Computer and office equipment...... 357 138.1 149.6) 195.7) 258.6) 328.6) 469.4) 681.3) 960.2 | 1350.6 | 1840.2 
Refrigeration and service machinery : 358 103.6} 100.7} 1049) 1086] 110.7) 112.7] 114.7) 115.0) 121.4] 123.2 
Industrial MACHINGHY, (822-6. so-2e<-s-0020 cavsvdenaavarsce 359 107.3; 109.0) 117.0) 1185; 127.4] 138.8] 141.4} 129.3} 127.5] 134.3 
Electric distribution equipMent..............22cceeeeeeee 361 106.3] 106.5] 119.6] 122.2] 131.8] 143.0} 143.9} 142.8] 147.5) 146.6 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 10727 107A 117.1 132.9| 134.9) 150.8) 154.3) 164.2} 162.3} 162.9 
Household appliances...........c2ccsccecseeeresesereeeeees 363 105.8; 106.5} 115.0} 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 127.4) 142.9) 150.3] 150.2 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.................] 364 99.9 97.5| 105.7) 107.8) 113.4) 113.7) 116.9) 121.8) 129.2) 132.4 
Communications equipment............-..seceeseeeeeeees 366 123.8) 129.1 154.9} 163.0} 186.4} 200.6) 229.5) 275.3) 276.0] 327.1 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 133.4 154.7 189.3) 217.9] 274.1 401.5} 5149) 613.4) 768.0 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 90.6 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 128.3 135.3 140.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment............:.::sceeeeeeees 371 102.4 96.6} 104.2) 106.2) 108.8) 106.7] 107.2) 116.3) 125.2} 136.5 
Ain Graft ANG Dan tSsscce eocwges. ov ee-cecesa-asodacnanuhenerenee 372 98.9} 108.2) 112.3) 115.2) 109.6) 107.9) 113.0) 114.7] 140.1 139.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing................-+ 373 103.7 96.3} 102.7} 106.2; 103.8 98.0 99.2 105.3) 102.0) 112.6 
Railroad CQuIPMENT..........ccssee-scccsnssececenneesceasns 374 141.1 146.9| 147.9} 151.0} 152.5} 150.0} 1483, 184.2) 189.1 | 205.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts................cseeere04 375 93.8 99.8) 108.4} 130.9] 125.1 120.3) 125.5) 120.4) 127.7 || 121.4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 116.5 110.5 110.5 122.1 118.9] 121.0 129.4 136.5 142.4 158.2 
Search and navigation equipment..............:1ee 381 D260 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 149.5 149.1 139.7 
Measuring and controlling devices...........-...0.00004 382 106.4) 113.1 119.9} 124.0} 133.8} 146.4) 150.5) 142.4] 143.5] 152.9 
Medical instruments and supplies. 384 116.9} 118.7] 123.5] 127.3) 126.7] 131.5) 139.8] 147.4) 158.6) 160.2 
Ophthalmic goods.........-..:+0:seeeeee 385 121.2} 125.1 144.5| 157.8} 160.6} 167.2) 188.2) 196.3] 199.1} 229.5 
Photographic equipment & supplies 386 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.5 124.8 147.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.............+.+++4 391 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 114.2 113.1 133.9 
MusicallinStruments.r.c.--...cnmsaeeneevetensen--nenmcss sd 393 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 82.9 81.4 86.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 = 100] 

Industry sic | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Toys ANd SPOFting QOOUS..........ccseseeeseeeeeeeeeeee eee 394 108.1 109.7} 104.9] 114.2] 109.7] 113.6) 119.9] 125.7] 131.6] 124.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies...............641 395 118.2} 116.8} 111.3} 111.6) 129.9} 135.2; 144.1 127.5), 132.55)" 129°3 
Costume jewelry and notions.............:cceseeeeeeneee 396 105.3| 106.7] 110.8] 115.8) 129.0} 143.7) 142.2} 118.0 131.2) 150.2 
Miscellaneous manufactures............:s0sseeeeeseeeee 399 106.5} 109.2} 109.5} 107.7) 106.1 108.1 112.8} 109.4]; 108.5) 111.2 

Transportation 

Railroad transpontatOnec.s-22--scsesssceesccnneeeneseenres 4011 118.5| 127.8} 139.6] 145.4] 150.3) 156.2} 167.0] 169.8} 173.3} 182.3 
Trucking; except locale rescsesccsteteevsusctecwestecnceesed 4213 tided 116.9] 123.4] 1266! 129.5] 125.4) 130.9} 132.4] 129.9) 131.6 
UlSpostaliservices susan veciccer secre 431 104.0] 103.7) 104.5; 107.1 106.6} 106.5| 104.7/ 108.3) 109.7} 110.3 
Airstranspontationiuesescemen-ortsrnceeesestee cece cert 4512,13,22 (pts.) 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2) 105.7} 108.6) 111.1 111.6} 110.7} 108.3 

Utitlities 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS.............cseceeeeeceeeeeees 481 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 159.5 160.9 170.3 189.1 
Radio and television broadcasting...............:::066 483 104.9) 106.1 108.3; 106.7} 110.1 109.6} 105.8) 101.1 100.7} 101.8 
Cable and other pay TV services... “ae 484 92.6 87.6 88.5 85.3 83.4 84.5 81.9 84.7 83.5 81.5 
Electric UWtHWlOS: <5 5 scsneavecrscasveveness wert 491,3 (pt.) 110.1 113.4 115.2 120.6 126.8 135.0 146.5 150.5 160.1 162.7 
EE SIO LUE pconsnace sor oc connsecineLagsoioeaannteaaossnconcntcd 492,3 (pt.) 105.8) 109.6) 111.1 121.8; 125.6] 137.1 145.9! 158.6] 1444] 145.0 

Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers.. 521 104.3) 102.3) 106.4] 111.4] 1189] 117.8) 121.6] 121.8 134.2 142.3 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores................ is 523 106.8} 100.4| 107.6} 1142] 127.8) 130.9} 133.5) 1348} 163.5] 163.2 
HardWare'storeSicsreccsscsscsnsuendoveac<cnetreessevscncetes 525 115.3) 108.7] 115.2) 113.9] 121.2) 115.5] 119.5] 119:0] 137.8) 149.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 84.7 89.3} 101.2} 107.1 117.0} 117.4) 136.4] 127.6) 133.7); 151.2 
Depantment|StoleSse-ccnccescsncosenessowssenvnecesvesseserty 531 96.8} 102.0) 105.4) 110.4) 113.4] 115.9) 123.5] 1288) 135.5| 147.4 
Warlety StoreSmunqaceessanena sy trescctccscnearentennacenattts §33 154.4] 158.8} 173.7} 191.5} 197.4] 211.3] 238.4) 257.7| 268.7) 319.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. ec 539 118.6 124.8 140.4 164.2 164.8 167.3 167.6 170.3 185.7 195.2 
GROCENVESIOTESiess necareacrenereecesseesercecsneens-annnered 541 96.6 96.3 96.5 96.0 95,4 93.9 92.1 91.7 92.2 95.4 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets..........ccccccceeseree 542 98.9 90.8 99.2 97.7 95.7 94.4 86.4 90.8 95.7 99.3 
Retallibakeriescercessesvesrercecensconrccennrcncsasesssseree 546 91.2 96.7 96.5 86.5 85.3 83.0 75.9 67.6 68.1 83.8 
New and used car dealers.............csecesseecesseeeee 551 106.7} 104.9} 107.4| 108.6 109.7 108.1 109.1 108.8 108.7 111.9 
Auto and home supply stores.. 534 553 103.6} 100.2; 101.6] 100.8; 105.3}; 109.1 108.2; 108.1 113.0} 116.0 
Gasoline service stations............:ssssseesecseceseesees 554 103.0 104.8} 110.2 115.9 121.1 127.2 126.1 126.1 133.9 140.6 
Men's and boy's Wear StOFS.........::sesceesseeeeenees 561 W15i60)) 2179 122.3 119.5 121.8 121.4 129.8 136.3 145.2 154.6 
Women's clothing StOres..........:seccseseeeserneeeneees 562 106.6} 111.2 123.6 130.0 130.4 139.9 154.2 157.3 176.1 190.5 
Eamily clothing stoneSrecrecncssseconenseeepeeecwsvseeeveser 565 107.8) 111.5) 1186) 121.5] 127.7) 141.8) 146.9) 150.2} 153.1 156.5 
Shoe stores ot 566 107.9) 107.8) 115.5) 117.3} 130.7} 139.2) 151.9} 148.4) 145.0} 151.1 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores...............+5 571 104.6 105.4} 113.9 113.3 114.7 117.4 123.6 124.2 127.2 134.1 
Household appliance Stores..........cccsscseseneeeeneees 572 104.3 106.7 115.5 118.0 121.5 138.4 140.7 153.5 181.4 183.9 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... $73 121.1 129.8) 139.9) 154.5] 179.1 199.3) 208.1 218.4} 260.3] 314.6 
Eating and drinking places.............cccssseseeeeeeenen 581 104.5] 103.8) 103.4) 103.8) 102.1 102.0; 100.6) 101.6} 102.0} 104.3 
Drug and proprietary stores. sox 591 106.3; 108.0} 107.6] 109.5| 109.9} 111.1 113.9/} 119.7) 1256] 129.8 
TeiQUOrstoreSser.seineencemenerarnivnenneccs ress 7a 592 105.9} 106.9} 109.6}; 101.8} 100.1 104.7} 113.8) 109.9) 1165} 114.6 
Used merchandise Stores.........:...ccssseccscseeceoenee 593 103.0 102.3} 115.7) 116.8) 119.5 120.6 132.7 140.3 163.6 181.9 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............+++ 594 10721 1090 PF 107.50 ttiony lidizel 123.1 125.3 | 129.1 138.8} 145.2 
INonstoretetallersis.csssse.cccccctsscereresccessuotarscscxred 596 111.1 112.5} 1265] 132.2) 149.0} 152.4] 173.3] 186.5] 208.0| 222.2 
Fuel dealers.......... ou 598 84.5 85.3 84.2 91.8 99.0); 111.4]; 112.4) 109.0} 105.8] 115.1 
Retail stores, n.e.c.... BSSStea LOT IOI 599 114.5) 1040) 112.5] 118.1 125.8} 127.0) 140.2] 147.8) 157.3| 161.0 
Finance and services 

CommerelalibanksS ier. ns saccsecsnetanecascttneen sw aseee 602 107.7| 110.1 111.0} 118.5} 121.7) 126.4] 129.7) 133.0] 1326] 135.2 
Hotels and motels 701 96.2 99.3} 108.0] 106.5) 109.9} 1105] 110.0} 1082] 111.6] 113.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. occ 721 102.3 99.9 99.3 99.9} 105.0) 106.6} 109.8) 109.0} 116.2] 121.8 
Photographic studios, portrait...............008 ane 722 98.2 92.1 95.8} 101.8) 108.3) 116.2} 110.7] 114.1 121.6} 105.1 
Beauty ShOpSiicscmc-sreserciesssscatserssscesssssverrseyeoes 723 97.5 95.8} 100.9 97.0} 101.1 104.8; 107.6) 108.5] 110.5] 113.3 
Barber:ShopSit.cs.s.scceccssccssseeenescescovesseeitersre no 724 100.7 94.9) 113.2] 121.9] 118.8] 115.7] 1288] 150.4] 157.4] 138.0 
Funeral services and crématories.............:0000000 | 726 91.2 89.9} 103.8 98.7} 104.3) 100.2 97.66] 101.9] 104.2 99.7 
Automotive repair shops Fecal 753 107.9] 100.1 105.1 105.7} 114.3) 121.6) 116.1 117.2} 124.9] 127.6 
Motion picture theaters. .........1.-cccccerssesssessssesess 783 118.1 118.2] 1148) 113.8] 110.4] 105.0) 1041 103.4} 106.1 110.5 
er SS 


1 
Refers to output per employee n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


* Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


terse att teat aol fetal Re a a ost ee ee a ee 
Annual average 1999 2000 
Count 
ry 1999 2000 ! Il Il IV | Il Ill IV 
United States........ 4.2 4.0 43 4.3 4.2 44 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Canada ennccnecs: 6.8 5.8 Ta 7A 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Australia. 7.2 6.6 75 7.4 Tal 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Japan’....... 47 4.8 47 48 4.8 47 48 47 47 48 
France 11.2 9.7 11.4 11.3 he 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germanv 8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
Italy... 11.5 10.7 11.8 11.7 11.5 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden! Ta 5.9 7A 7.0 7All 7A 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 
nited Kingdom‘ 6.1 = 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 = 


' Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 


and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 
* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: 


Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 


calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 
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dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 


series. 


Comparative Civilian Labor 


Dash indicates data not available. 


For further qualifications and historical data, see 
Force Statistics, 
tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 


Ten Coun- 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 | 2000 


Civilian labor force 

United States' | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200) 131,056) 132,304 | 133,943] 136,297 | 137,673 139,368 | 140,863 
14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,613 15,745 
8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 
24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 = 
39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 = 
22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 = 
6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 = 
Bs 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 = 
Ur atiketonn Miato(e lola nis pppenenencemerencrcernereyerecae Cormeen race 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 = 


United Statac! 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 
64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 
55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 = 
58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 O77 57.7 57.9 = 
47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 = 
56.8 57.7 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 = 
67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 = 
63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 = 


117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900} 126,708] 129,558) 131,463] 133,488 | 135,208 
12,747 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 
7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 
22,120 22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 = 
36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 = 
21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 = 
6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 = 
4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 = 
26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 = 


United Kingdom... 


Employment-population ratio‘ 
United States’ ees 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 


60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 
57.9 57.0 56.6 LY UA 59.1 59.1! 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 
61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 
50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 
55:5 54.4 §3.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 §2.0 $2.3 52.8 - 
44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 = 
53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 68.9 59.4 = 
64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 - 
United Kingdom... 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 - 
Unemployed 
United States’... 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Canada....... 1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
Australia. 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 
Japan... 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 


France 


2,350 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 - 


Germanv<... 2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 = 
1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 - 

400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 - 

144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 - 


2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 - 
Unemployment rate 


Ricnod Grace a 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 42 4.0 
9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 75 6.8 5.8 
9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 6.6 
24 2.2 2.5 2.9 oe 3.4 3.4 44 4.7 4.8 
9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 97 
5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 87 - 
6.9 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 
5.9 5.6 6.5 7.2 TA 6.3 5.3 4.0 3.4 - 


5.6 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For  ° Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 4 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
Data" in the notes to this section. NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
* Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 

Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at Dash indicates data are not available. 

http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. P = preliminary. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100) 

5 ee 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour 


United States.................. are - - 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8) 102.1 107.3) 113.8) 117.0) 121.1 127.0) 134.8 
Canada oer : 38.7 56.6 75.1 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3} 104.5) 109.9) 111.0} 109.5) 112.8 112.5} 115.2 

ree 4 14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4; 100.5} 101.8} 109.3) 115.8) 121.4) 120.4) 124.1 
18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5) 108.4] 113.2 115.5; 122.4) 123.6) 124.5 
29.9 52.7 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 = = = = = a 
21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9; 100.6] 108.5} 114.5} 115.0) 122.6] 124.0} 128.9 
Sani tcere iasd 29.2 52.0 Che. 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0} 101.6) 110.1 113.2 116.8} 122.4) 126.7) 128.5 
20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2} 102.9} 105.6) 109.3) 109.5) 111.5) 111.1 112.9 
18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6; 101.4) 112.7) 117.7) 119.7] 125.7] 127.8 = 
36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5} 100.6} 101.4) 102.0; 102.0} 103.0) 103.9} 103.9 
27.3 52.2 73.4 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5) 107.3) 119.4) 121.9} 124.5} 133.0) 135.6} 139.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2! 104.0) 106.8) 104.8) 103.2} 104.0) 104.6] 109.2 


Output 


United States 
Canada... 


= = 75.8} 103.2} 102.4; 101.6 98.3) 103.5} 111.1 118.4) 121.3) 127.7) 133.5) 139.3 
34.2 60.6 86.0} 110.1 112.6} 108.6 99.0} 104.6) 113.2) 118.1 119.8) 128.1 133.1 141.3 
10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3) 101.4 96.0 95.4} 100.6} 106.7) 111.1 103.6) 103.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4, 104.2) 105.1 109.9) 111.8} 113.8 
40.8 68.0 91.3) 100.8; 104.3} 102.7) 101.7 99:0) 10913) 114:7)= 109:7)| 1112.6) 115:3) 111.5 
31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7) 100.3} 104.9} 104.6) 109.7) 111.5} 114.2 
41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 9901 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3} 100.9) 102.2 
21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4| 102.2} 107.2} 105.6) 108.3) 110.3} 111.4 


Belgium 
Denmark.. 


Netherlands 31.7 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.2; 104.2) 107.8} 108.4) 114.1 116.6 = 
Norway.... | 56.5 89.1 103.6} 105.3) 101.3] 100.2 98.3} 102.7) 106.7} 109.0} 110.1 115.7} 117.6} = 114.0 
Sse en OPES PEE CEELSEE Torn ee ee Seon acaraeantrcrmeneee! 45.9 80.7 90.7) 109.8; 110.9} 110.1 104.1 TOTES aie 128.4; 131.1 138.6) 144.6) 150.7 


APE MAHON oisra- yet veviav ice cotesitivstucceamagustdocasecart 67.7 90.3 87.2| 101.4, 105.4; 105.3} 100.0) 101.4; 106.1 107.8} 108.2 109.6] 109.9} 109.7 
Total hours 

LRNRGE States otis s.geene aunties saa eecee heen 92.1 104.4) 107.5} 106.6) 107.1 104.8; 100.4; 101.4] 103.6) 104.0) 103.7) 105.5) 105.2} 103.3 

Canada = 88.3} 107.1 114.6} 121.2 120.2 113.5) 103.9} 100.1 103.0} 106.4 109.4 V135)) 11633), 9122-7 

Japan... 4 76.3} 102.3 93.8 99.8} 100.8} 100.9] 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 


174.7} 119.7} 101.5) 102.3) 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
129.0} 101.1 107.2; 104.7} 103.7) 102.1 94.8 = = = =| = 
149.0} 133.3] 105.4) 105.8) 105.9] 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
136.3} 110.5 99.3 99.3) 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
120.9} 122.0; 108.9) 109.7] 107.7; 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
156.2} 111.8 99.0 99.8} 101.5} 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 9ik2 = 
154.3] 135.0) 114.3) 107.1 103.7; 100.8} 102.1 105.2; 106.9} 107.9) 112.3) 113.2} 109.8 
154.7; 124.0) 121.4) 119.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3) 105.3} 104.2) 106.6} 108.0 


United Kingdom... 217.3) 202.1 155.3) 123.2) 122:3) 11912) 108:5 97.5 99.4} 102.9} 104.8) 105.4| 105.0} 100.5 


Compensation per hour 


United States. 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7; 105.6) 107.9} 109.3) 111.4) 117.3} 123.2 
9.9 17.0 47.7 778 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6} 100.4) 103.6) 102.8; 106.7; 110.8) 110.8 
4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9; 104.6; 106.7) 109.5} 110.9; 113.9) 115.8) 117.7 
5.4 13.7 $2.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3) 104.8) 106.1 109.2; 112.0/ 115.2) 116.0] 116.0 
4.6 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9; 104.6 S = = = = - 
4.3 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2} 103.0) 105.6) 108.4) 110.2) 113.0) 114.9) 119.3 
8.1 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3) 118.5} 125.2) 128.0) 128.9} 130.8 
1.6 47 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6] 107.5) 107.8; 112.8} 120.3) 125.4] 123.0} 126.5 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2) 103.7) 108.2} 110.6) 113.2) 115.8) 118.3 - 
47 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4) 109.2 113.6} 118.7] 126.2) 133.4 


Netherlands.... 
Norway... 


Sweden... sec ess ae 41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8) 106.3) 114.2) 119.7) 123.3) 127.4 

WOE) KIMGUOI 6.5 -cnczesevavtretescvabsetesssipvezersecosdee 3.1 6.3 33,2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5} 104.3) 106.5) 107.4] 108.2) 111.4) 117.0} 122.6 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 

US aIe%e Ras ho ase rare ceceee ari ciTyPrr Pe CECE - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 

NASSAR cinco gatas scsi nes evans aaaazecaacediaiesaitindavene 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 


30.9 43.3 911.7, 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9} 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
30.1 417 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3) 100.1 93.0 93.8} 100.9) 102.0} 102.8) 108.9 
19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3] 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7) 107.2} 104.6) 101.8; 101.8 
7.9 12.4 43.1 19,9 84.9 91.3 98.4) 104.4) 102.1 103.2) 109.9} 112.4) 110.8} 112.0 
34.4 62.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5) 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - 
12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92:2 95.6} 100.0) 100.9) 102.9) 107.1 111.4) 115.2} 121.5} 128.5 
15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8} 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
9.8 14.1 69.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2} 100.3 99.7} 102.5} 104.8) 107.1 111.9) 112.3 


Japan... 
Belgium... 
Denmark.. 


United Kingdom....... 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States. seh - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7; 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 


Canada... 32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6} 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
Japan... 10.9 15.3 51.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9} 118.8) 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 93.1 105.7 
Belgium.... 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
Denmark.. 13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 


Ziel 23.0 76.8 82.9 77.6 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9] 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
10.4 ve) 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2) 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8} 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - 
11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7; 105.0} 107.1 101.1 100.0) 102.2 
75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 71.2 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 


France.. 
Germany...... 


Netherlands. 
Nomay.. 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
2 
indusiy pind Wy pe ot.eees 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994*| 1995*| 1996 *| 1997 ‘| 1998 ‘| 1999 * 


PRIVATE SECTOR” 
A Otall CASS vas seaccarcecceseeovsuencivesoeeuevarsnedeecincucneeoneensencepterea eae 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 thal 6.7 6.3 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 
Lost workdays... 


aay eae Ue and fishing! 
Total cases . tee ss oar PR en PeCeaae Ir 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 


Lost onde cases ee eee 56 ‘S27 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 
Lost WOrkdayS.......cccceeeceeeee 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost WOrkdayS........00:cceeeeees 


Total cases 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.4 q22 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 

Lost workday cases 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.6 §.5 5-5) 49 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 

OSE WOMKGAVS) canersacexceaye-sinicssatigseaecumreiaetincraneetcupreancnieeen sien: 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - = - — = = 
General building contractors: 

WQtaall GASSS scssetechercns casa cavasestbee'gsisv3 de neat a a vases pvaarcawenstees eneey aes 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 71,5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 

Lost workday cases 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 Det al 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 =f 


Lost workdays... 
Heavy construction, except Ramen: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost WorkdayS..........c6cceeeeenee 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases ...... ce 14.7 14.6 14.7 13:5) 13.8 12.8 12.5 Hitt 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12:5 12.4 haw 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 

Lost workday cases 5:7 5.8 ee! 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 47 4.6 

LOStWOTKGRY Sis cvec nas scv seransnaticPracvaccscustsnatscdivansusaqessatmrccatnoereNiyenl 107.4; 113.0) 120.7} 121.5} 124.6 - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 

Total cases 14.2 141 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 nes) 11.3 TO7 10.1 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays... 


Lumber and wood ames 
MOtAliCASOS:<cycswesssstetr ctl dsalvenemanaanepeeene 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost WorkdayS.....cccccecceee 

Furniture and fixtures: 
TOtAlICASSS: Aya ecsttasersntercceresuest oven caaseationeraes 
Lost workday cases : i 
OSE WOIKOAYS Aexcorseacesmatunicsesasccctivesretseeritncnercte eterna eee 115.7 - - - 128.4 =| = = = a = = 


Stone, clay, and ees Prone: 
Total cases .. 16.0 16:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 


Lost workday | cases. 
Lost workdays. 


Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. A 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 ell “3 72 7.2 6.8 022 a0) 6.3 

LOSEWOTKOSYSiarcnsenuns ous cain csnnrrerseecseananse eee tieces w+} 161.3] 168.3} 180.2) 169.1 WAS) - - - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS.....e-+.. i ..| 188.8} 147.6] 155.7) 146.6] 144.0 a = a = va a Be 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 

Total cases 12.1 12.1 12.0 ise 1144 ila 11.6 Ae 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 

Lost workday cases 47 48 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 3.7 

Heist Wu Neay Soi scene vie csad one nov vine chateestens advo eurvavedeete nn ccpneoeeree cera 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - = = = = as 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 

MiOLBNCASOS eromvcssversscesteneereecnve deer crams neeokseercer eat renee 8.0 9.1 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7 

Lost workday cases sth ates 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 


Lost workdayS............. 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. : j ; i i i 
OSE WOTHGIAY Sis cater ccrcs esencnupthigssitn: aeetaapeeselorertueniirees w| 134.2] 138.6] 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - 


Instruments and related prodecls: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS............. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases ....... 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


- Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Industry and type of case’ 1 ] 
| 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995*| 1996 *| 1997*| 19984| 1999 
Nondurable goods: i [ | 
tall CASQS mend, Wecnrcmecraccee eee eee 11.4 11.6 yg 11.5 11.3 10.7 10:5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 6.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 
Lost workdays 101.7) 107.8; 116.9} 119.7] 121.8 = = = = = - = 
Food and kindred products: 
MOLANGCASOS 5. acniessicaraerseruccereeorece nee eee sock ; | 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 ial 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 Wye 
Lost workday cases 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 7.3 
BOSt Work yGs coon creescasautrce 169.7 174.7; 202.6; 207.2; 211.9 - - - - - = - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 9.3 8.7 rays 6.4 6.0 5.8 53 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 6.5 
Lost workday cases.. 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 ee 3.4 2.2 
Lost WOFKOAYS....ccccsecsesnccesens 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = = = = = = 
Textile mill products: 
PROUAL SASS Sess carnsavoanececesnenceeee naar ceasveskoccunv Preteen 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 
Lost workday cases.. 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 44 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.2 
LOSt WOFKDAYS: .scsssssccncaceesssse 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - ~ - me ra = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost workday cases.. 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 
LOSE WOFKEAYS. ccccccosansasnesecnne 68.2 80.5 92.4 99.9 104.6 = = = = = = = 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 13.1 12:7, 12.1 (2 Ag.0! 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 1.3 Tat 7.0 
Lost workday cases. 5.9 5.8 5:5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Lost workdays 124.3) 132.9} 124.8) 122.7| 125.9 = = = = = = 
Printing and publishing 
RED GASOS oo seperctaccantasciatuthsrevestasessccssevevsceevecs A 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 8 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 
Lost workday caseS............ 4 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3:1 3.0 3.0 2.8 Osh 2.8 2.6 
Lost WorkdayS.........0.2000 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 = = = = = = = 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 BS 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 
Lost workday cases.. ess 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 P&Te 2.8 27 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.3 
ESTER WN ETON Ss ise acs peapntin pnnn asus Sh Mis usuausnites cnsiinasianeamnirnnel 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
MORE CBSO acc casukoersicteconreenesaee 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 te} 47 4.8 46 4.3 3.9 41 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.3 out 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 
Lost workdayS...........0..6 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 rae - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.3 16.2 16.2 Aol 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 nme 10.1 
Lost workday case: 8.1 8.0 7.8 Te 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5:5 
Lost workdayS.........0000200. 142.9) 147.2; 151.3} 150.9) 153.3 - - = - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
otal CAS6S.25.55)4-a00. 11.4 13.6 2a ARs) 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 
Lost workday cases 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5:5 5.3 48 4.5 43 4.5 5.0 
Lost workdays 128.2} 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
OLA CASA ee prhs epnitect eteancvsn wee sucetombacedset? 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.4 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 
Lost workday cases. 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 LiKe) 5.2 5.1 48 4.3 44 
EOE MON ILLAN Gs Stace as ese stots aan aaadanepnemenndeectapensesoiaasdidondvaivcsesserenoee 118.6 124125) 134.1 140.0 144.0 - = - = = - = 
Total cases 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 LS, 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 Oks) 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 27 
ESIWORKOAYS ssc x per cievaasacovsmonsoooesanntsiatacscecvdsbectsaesivascnunosacscaiversvea 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - = = = = = = 
Wholesale trade: 
MGA CASO eho cs scy- wrens sonspnretie sutioncdavveapduupstosen Sandimesutes cure neh 7.6 HE 7.4 7.2 7.6 78 thi ree) 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 
Lost workday cases 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 Bi2 3.3 38 
Lost workdays 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - = - = = 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.9 8.1 8.1 lee 8.7 8.2 7.9 725 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 ot 26 
PGSSE WOTKGAV ES csccevtoay szcpeessnnecipcossivese 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - = = = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 Pal. 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 
Lost workday cases... 9 9 11 a 1.2 1.2 11 1.0 9 9 5 8 
Lost WOrkdayS...........06cseceeees 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - = = = 
Total cases 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 an 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 49 
Lost workday cases 2.6 ay 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 2.2 
Lost workdays..... 47.7 B12 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - = =| ss 
' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 
? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 4 Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
WO tall seeps sewece a caeesserersperee tesco eaestenn- tel santey span stcncscrarcaaastec eee 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
TranSportatlon! INCIASMS teccccsecstcecesecensccveccereccncencenexcosaeaanvcuneeduerbu 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
alte Lane atts (ete) pisnecemecenr a acaccecas concern sricrorconancasnee reqgaucseerencarcncerisos 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment..............::ecee4 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction.. ar 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directionaet oncoming.. 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection. ...........scceseeeereeeee 132 142 142 72 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment...............seeee4 249 282 306 5 
INGFICONIS TOU HICIDO INE sooo 5c < sy wceaa sate nncsexscneasesacnasxvecsnangésusaunecssccexsy 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision....... 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... 388 377 384 6 
OVvertlitned te access tetera tuerccteert erates : 214 216 216} 4 
AMGlatiocwecceencutedauresnsestinnactessescrecesccerccnsatanteassccareenetereacarest 315 261 223 4 
Worker Struck by a'VeniCles. o.c...:eccnnesdaectecsnedscneanesnesencnsseead 373 367 413 7 
Water vehicle incident... 106 109 112 2 
RailWaVisccssceesswacscee sss 83 93 60 1 
Assaults and violent acts.............cccccssesssersecsenseceeceesensnenseees Fett 1,241 1,111 960 16 
HOMICIAGS a essadesecesssircesicecccssysisvosvssu2ssannedeaczersesascescostceossecsseneettees| 995 860 709 12 
SNOOMN Gite: Soest acres os eecececeenessazsuccsoecn on teeaenncctvesewysaae ates 810 708 569 9 
STAD DIN cece eee roe ce eee ee ee 75 73 61 1 
Other, including bombing. o 110 79 79 1 
SOM MAfCLE GIN UNG Suenseecernee sesecey spetect<orseccrhcscancavscscencececveyseyerer cre 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipment...............sssssessseeeeeeeeenees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
Struckibyobjectesm re wrdesemcseuasiereete er ate eee 573 579 517 9 
Struck by falling object... 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object... 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.............:csesceeeeee 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. ..........:cc0ccseeeeeseeeee| 124 118 140 2 
Falls... re 668 716 702 12 
Fall 0 lower level. 591 653 623 10 
Frall $romiilad dete es cccqwasesveveruson,exssuvcivesnvececvurtarstvegrsnencerncevsrestente 94 116 111 2 
Rall from fisesrssresctvmn sais eccasvcersvosszasastconeeseaecssstavereeseresteoae cores 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. 83 87 97 2 
Fall on same level...........00+ 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................. 586 554 572 9 
GontachWith Glectic GuiTeMtin.c...ccccrsanasessactavcescscersdercwtes evecare 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines. 128 138 153 3 
Coniact with temperature extremes........ 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic ‘substances. 120 123 104 2 
Inflalation Of SUDSLANCES!..coceve ces :scvatevecestecrnaccssavirevecssrvcantsesiee) 70 59 48 1 
OXY GONE CION CY ecscnncetrusceracusctescrannceetencartiesre: fa scstespee- eee eee 101 90 87 1 
DrOWNINGHSUBMENSION <<. s-caiccscctseacesvonsteonsssaxstesieacentoavsaescxentepee 80 72 75 1 
Fires And OxPlOSIONS .........50.srccscsnsossenssacnssessensenvacssosopossorsneceoel 199 196 205) 3 
Other events OF OXPOSULOS’......:n..cccsecccssscsesssesssessnsessessaceesnsseonssevel 26 21 16 = 
1 3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NoTe: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
a a eS 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

: _ date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation - October 5 . September November2- October December 8 November 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs November 7 3rd quarter December 7 3rd quarter 2; 39-42 
arsine peer October.11 September November 8 October December 12 November 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes October 12 September November 9 October December 13 November 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes October 19. September bievarnber 16 October December 14 November 2; 28-30 
Real earnings October 19 September. November 16 Geiser December 14. November 14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes October 25 ~~ 3rd quarter 1-3; 21-24 


_-.e— eeeees 


